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“Like yours—and for 50 cents LESS.” 
“Yeah? Me for Topkis after this!” 


STUFFY night in the narrow confines of the ee. 

bn cas. a = = Shirts-and-Drawers | eaten ay | \ Wea 
sleeper,” then—oh, boy!—the dash for the pep tiie ia Oa 

washroom and the cool, clean suit of Topkis sae R . ‘ 


Athletic Underwear. | 


Topkis? Yes, sr! Topkis—with its loose- 
cut lines, its featherweight nainsook that rests 
ever so lightly on your shoulders and barely 
touches you elsewhere. 


Topkis—that is made with the care and stitch- 
strength of the individually hand-tailored gar- 
ment. Topkis—+hat sells at the most reasonable 
prices! Yes, actually. Unions at $1.65, also 
shirts-and-drawers at $1.00 the garment. At 
the low Topkis price, you'll want to buy a 
half-dozen suits at a time. Look for the red- 
diamond label. 
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In Hongkong Harbor 


In Far Eastern ports, darting among ocean liners 
and native junks, many small boats, powered by 
Evinrude Motors, ply their way between shore 
and ship 


—while ontheinland lakes and streams of Amer- 
ica, thousands of sport-lovers are enjoying hunt- 
ing, fishing and pleasuretrips without the tedious 
work of rowing—Evinruding |! 


An Evinrude is attached quickly and easily to 
any rowboat or canoe. Magneto, built-in-fly- 
wheel type, and Automatic Reverse are standard 
Evinrude refinements. 


Ask your sporting goods or hard- 
ware dealer. Or write for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR Co. 
296 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Distributors: 


69 Cortland St., New York, N. Y. 
214 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
440 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


EVINRUDE 











DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 
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Yes. I know; used to feel just 
that way myself. Every week-end 
we would fill the gas tank, oil up 
and start. Nowhere in particular— 
just get out on the dusty road. 


When the mood struck the party, 
we parked alongside some wayside 
tea-room or road-house, had a round 
or two of messy, fizzy drinks, some 
rouged-up ice cream, or stopped for 
dinner where good food was man- 
handled by a foreign-born chef. 


The night was generally spent at 
a hotel located midway of the main 
street of the town. After dinner 
the choice of amusement lay be- 
tween a jazz band, a game of bil- 
liards on a rock-ribbed table, and 
killing time until morning on the 
downy couch in the stuffy bedroom. 
Then, tired out, we returned to the 
office for another week’s grind. 


But for the Auto Rambler the 
open trail leads from the crowded 
speedways. 


He follows the highways and by- 
ways, enjoying the hills which grow 
up to the sky, the brooks as they 
gurgle contentment and a fishing 
invitation, reckoning not the deep- 
ening shadows as night comes on. 


His is the hostelry of the way- 
side. Equipped with auto tent, cook- 
ing outfit, bedding and food, the 
Auto Camper is not dependent on 
even the village store for his ac- 
commodation or food supplies. 


One does not have to motor far to 
locate a camping site. Just back 
off the main road, in a little grove 
of white birches on the banks of a 
noisy brook, which will furnish the 
water and, perchance, fish enough 
to fill the breakfast frying pan. 


The tent erected, the bedding in- 
flated, the chairs and tables in place 
and the kitchen corner arranged— 
the camp is complete. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. camp ex- 
perts are prepared to advise you, 
either upon personal call or by mail, 
as to the best possible equipment 
for any projected trip. 


Motor Rambling 
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Complete Auto Camping Outfit 
In Seven Bags, Carried on Running Boards 


The seven bags below, weighing 175 pounds, to be strapped to running 
boards, contain tent, beds and complete camp equipment for four 
tourists. Completely described in our booklet, ‘‘MoTor RAMBLING’’ 
: sent free on 

request, 














This is the best, lightest, most compact auto-campers’ outfit ever 
assembled, including blankets, table, chairs, cooking outfit and every 
camp convenience. 


Combination Lunch and 
Camping Outfit 


(Including Stove) 





For an auto trip of a few days or anex- —~==——— 





tended tour, a Lunch Set with the necessary Mf “i A SANTI 
cutlery, dishes and cooking utensils for six. ts, > 5) Ry 
Case of basswood, light in weight. Mp - 

pret black enamel duck. as "7 

strong lock and catches, also bolts T ny 


for fastening securely to the running 
board of car. A dust and water-proof 
cover is provided. Price... $96.00 





In our Camp Goods Department you can secure information 
regarding camp furnishings for any camp, anywhere. 


dbercrombie & Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York 


"THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD" 
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In the Land of the Midnight Sun 








Up the South Fork of the Macmillan River, Yukon 
Territory, after moose, caribou and sheep 








In the springtime we are reminded 
by the return of the birds that summer 
is approaching, and when the thermom- 
eter reaches 100 and better we know it 
is here. If we were versed in bird lore 
it might be that we would find that 
they do considerable planning as to 
where they can find the juiciest worms 
and the best makings for their nests. 
With us there is much speculation as 
to where we can dodge some of the hot 
days and in what way we can amuse 
ourselves. 

In my town, as is probably the rule 
with all good towns, we have several 
“species” of pleasure-seekers. Some of 
our good citizens derive great pleasure, 
or at least they say they do, in whip- 
ping the pill and attending their regu- 
lar potlatches at Pill Crest. Then we 
have a few who are content to ride 
around and “look on.” Then we have 
the sporting man and the sportsman. 
There is a marked distinction between 
the two. The former is of the “plug” 
hat and “claw-hammer” coat kind and 
usually brings home headaches and ali- 
bis, while the latter is a lover of the 
rod and gun and should bring home 
trophies. Here’s hoping. 

After studying the map from Mexico 
to the Arctic Ocean, and after having 
gathered all the data available from 
practically all the known game fields, 
I came to the conclusion that the Mac- 
millan River, Yukon Territory, could 
accommodate the most fastidious sports- 
man. I mean by this that its possibili- 
ties as to game ought to be unlimited, 
and that those who felt inclined to 
brave the hardships sometimes incident 
‘to a trip as far inland as this would 
be amply repaid for their undertaking. 
Thru the generosity of Mr. William A. 
Puckett of Whitehorse, Y. T., I got in 
communication with, Messrs. Coward & 
Zimmerlee of Selkirk, Y. T., and ar- 
ranged with them to take me out. It 
was the latter part of June before l 
had a letter from these gentlemen. In- 
asmuch as they live some 325 miles 
from a postoffice, and do not average 
getting mail more than three or four 
times a year, I was fortunate in. get- 
ting in touch with them so quickly; but 
Mr. Coward happened to be in White- 
horse at the time, building his boat— 
the one used later to take us up the 
river. As it takes a letter so long even 
to reach Whitehorse and get a reply, 
and my time was limited, further com- 





C. E. Sykes 








SNOW-CAPPED MOUNTAINS ALONG THE INSIDE PASSAGE, ALASKA, SHOWING GLACIER IN 
FOREGROUND. 


munication was handled by wire. In 
his first letter he outlined the time it 
would take and what the game condi- 
tions were. I felt from his letter that 
he had not exaggerated in the least; 
and, in reality, it was immaterial with 
him as to whether we went or not, as 
he had never outfitted a hunting party 
before. His letter sounded “just right” 
to me and I “cinched” him at once. 

It now seemed that my boyhood 
dreams might at least come true—that 
I was to go into a real honest-to-good- 
ness wild country, where few white 
men had ever been, and possibly where 
no white man had ever been—the wilder 
the better. I have been hunting ever 
since I was shoulder-high to a sandhill 
crane and am fairly lengthy now; be- 
gan hunting way back in the muzzle- 
loader and black powder days when I 
could buy three pounds of shot for two 
bits, half-pound black powder for 15 


cents, 100 percussion caps for a dime 
(or by sending to Sears-Roebuck, 200 
for 14 cents), and when I missed a shot 
I had to explain to Dad how it hap- 
pened. During this time I have killed 
practically everything in the States 
from a “wood-knocker” to elk and griz- 
zly. Many a “cat squirrel,” as we used 
to call them in Georgia, have I sold for 
a dime, and have never felt as pros- 
perous since. With everything now ar- 
ranged for a real man-sized hunt, the 
time from June until August dragged 
along slowly. 

Mr. Coward suggested that we reach 
Whitehorse not later than August 20th. 
For the trip he would charge me $50 
per day for gas-boat going up stream, 
and nothing to bring us down, as he 
had to come back about the time we 
would be ready, anyway; $10 per day 
for guide, $7 per day for white cook 
(man), and $5 per day for Indian pack- 
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ers, I to furnish all provisions for the 
trip. (This information for the benefit 
of other sportsmen.) 

At that time Messrs. Goddard and 
Coe, who were with me in Wyoming in 
1918, had planned to join. me again this 
season, and we had spoken for two 
guides. In the meantime, after ar- 
rangements had been made, I wired Ned 
Frost of Cody, Wyo., asking if he would 
join us, suggesting that he and I hunt 
together should we so desire. He glad- 
ly accepted and I was very much elated, 
as I could not conceive of a more de- 
sirable party, or one more able to cope 
with any difficulties we might encoun- 
ter. Regardiess of the two guides for 
Messrs. Goddard and Coe, I had no 
hesitancy in going into this unknown 
country with Ned along, knowing his 
abilities as hunter and guide as I do. 

Knowing that horses were unobtain- 
able, and that we would have a lot of 
walking and no riding in the hunting 
country, I commenced getting myself 
in shape the early part of July. Little 
did the sleeping population of this good 
town know that on the outskirts of the 
city every morning about daylight there 
was a marathon race being staged. 
There was, just the same, and I was 
the only participant, It might not have 
been as spectacular as the fellows I 
have seen pictured with sandals on, 
dressed in B, V. D.s and their teeth 
showing like those in a Hallowe’en 
pumpkin, but I got the desired results. 
I would run on an average of two miles. 
and I did not “potter” along, either. 
One morning I was on the “home 
stretch” and I saw a fellow coming on 
horseback. Apparently he did not see 
me until I was within about 100 yards 
of him. Without hesitation he wheeled 
his horse across the country, and the 
last I saw of him he was going full 
tilt towards the Old Soldiers’ home. In 
the evening I would pack my little boy 
on my back—it was fun for the kid 
and gave me the exercise J needed. 

It later developed that neither God- 
dard nor Coe could go, which was quite 
a disappointment to me. Undaunted by 
this misfortune, however, I wired Ned 
on the morning of August 3rd that I 
was leaving in the afternoon, and asked 
him to meet me at Billings, Mont., at 
9 p. m., August 5th. Accordingly, I 
left Ardmore, Okla., at 3:15 p. m., Au- 
gust 8rd, accompanied by Mrs, Sykes 
and our little boy. We arrived at Bill- 
ings per schedule and found Ned wait- 
ing for us. We continued on to Seattle, 
arriving there at 9 a. m., August 7th. 
En route we got acquainted with an- 
other hunting party composed of Dr. 
J. C. Masson of Rochester, Minn.; Dr. 
John Outland of Kansas City; Dr. R. E. 
Teall, Paleo, Kan.; Mr, R. J. Delono of 
Kansas City, and their taxidermist 
from the Kansas Museum at Lawrence. 
These gentlemen had passage on the 
steamer Jefferson, the one we were to 
take, and were going as far as Juneau. 
Here they were to transfer to another 
steamer for Anchorage, Alaska, where 
they intended to hunt on the Kenai 
Feninsula. The Jefferson was booked 
to sail August 9th. We had ample time 
to get acquainted, buy a few odds and 
ends, and see that our baggage was all 
safely landed at the wharf. 

Leaving Seattle at 10:30 a. m., Au- 
gust 9th, we had the rare opportunity 
of seeing the glorious Puget Sound 
country, the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
aod the entrance to British Columbia 
waters thru the Strait of Georgia and 
the beautiful Sdn Juan Islands in all 
their grandeur. 
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ARRIVING AT SKAGWAY. THE OLD CHILKOOT TRAIL LEADS OUT TO THE LEFT OF THE MIDDLE MOUNTAIN; THE OLD WHITE PASS TRAIL LEADS UP THE CANYON TO THE 
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On board we met Mr. J. Dunning of 
Auckland, New Zealand, and Mr. J. 
Faulks of Pembroke, South Island, New 


Zealand, who were to hunt on Kodiak 
Island. This made three hunting par- 


ties on board, all going to hunt in wide- 
ly separated places, We spent many 
pleasant hours swapping hunting ex- 
periences and discussing the merits of 
our chosen hunting grounds. If we 
could have gotten as large trophies as 
each wished the other would get, Row- 
land Ward’s “Records of Big Game” 
would be thrown in the discard. 

The first stop was at Ketchikan on 
the morning of the 12th. All went 
ashore and spent about two hours look- 
ing over this picturesque town, listen- 
ing to stories pertaining to totem poles, 
ete., and were shown one in which the 
head of an Indian chief had been placed 
and where it had been broken into and 
the head stolen by some unknown per- 
son, thus robbing the tribe of some- 
thing they held most dear. We were 
also shown where the salmon were 
jumping the rapids. It was wonderful 
to watch these noble fish make attempt 
after attempt to gain the stream above 
and as often to see them swept back. 
Eventually the majority of them passed 
over. It looked as tho they were hunt- 
ing for a spoon to swallow. Dr. Out- 
land couid not resist the temptation. 
He returned to the boat for his fishing 
tackle, and the moving picture operator 
(they had a moving picture outfit with 
them) set up his machine ready to re- 
cord for posterity the doctor in action 
with a 20-pound salmon on the end of 
a fly rod. I envied the doctor, as did 
all the fifty or more onlodkers, It 
looked like fishing de luxe. After let- 
ting out about thirty feet of line the 
doctor calmly requested that we all go 
back to the road; that it was his “day 
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to fish and his picture to be taken.” 
He advanced his left foot and secured 
a good hold against a rock, gave the 
order to the operator, and as the ma- 
chine clicked the doctor very gracefully 

















DOGS SWIMMING OUT TO THE STEAMER DAW- 
SON TO BE FED, CARMACKS, YUKON RIVER. 


landed the spoon amid hundreds of sal- 
mon, and, to the surprise of us all, re- 
trieved it slowly without a strike. He 
repeated the performance time and 
again without the desired result. Final- 
ly we told him to let out a little more 














line; that the big school was feeding 
farther down. He was game in every 
sense of the word, and _ deliberately 
waded into that cold water almost to 
his waist with “Sunday clothes” on. 
But the doctor did not get a “rise.” I 
do not know whether he is preserving 
that picture or not. 

Leaving Ketchikan at rings a. m., we 
arrived at Kasan at 2:30 p. m. and went 
ihru our first salmon wot toh To those 
who have never seen this it is inter- 
esting and instructive. 

We arrived at Petersburg 5 a. m., 
August 138th, having passed thru the 
Seymour Narrows, a very. narrow 
stretch of water between the island and 
mainland, where the tide pushes thru 
like a rushing river, The boats cannot 
navigate these narrows while the tide 
is rushing thru. On the bank at Peters- 
burg we saw a live whale left by the 
receding tide. I should judge that he 
was about thirty feet long. 

Leaving Petersburg we soon passed 
floating ice along the shore from the 
great Taku Glacier. Late in the after- 
noon of the 13th we arrived at Taku 
Inlet. Here the captain was kind enough 
to steam up to the Taku Glacier—a 
side run of about two hours—for the 
benefit of the passengers. In approach- 
ing the glacier our steamer worked its 
way thru countless icebergs of turquoise 
blue, floating towards the outlet into 
the Inside Passage. Of course, your 
amazement is intensified when the 
steamer comes to a stop opposite the 
glacier, gives a few sharp blasts of the 
whistle, the echo of which causes tons 
of ice to tumble into the water. 

We arrived at Treadwell a little be- 
fure dark on the 13th, in a drizzling 
tain. Here considerable freight had to 
be unloaded, so in order to have a little 
more time in Juneau Dr. Outland and 


WHITEHORSE, SHOWING GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS IN FOREGROUND. THE RIVER IS BETWEEN THE BLUFF AND TOWN. THE WHITE SPECKS 
AT THE POINT OF THE BLUFF IS A CEMETERY. PHOTO BY NED FROST. 
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his party and the parties from 
New Zealand ieft us in a 
launch, since the Jefferson 
would not reach there before 
near midnight. It was a little 
sad to part with these newly 
made friends, but after coun- 
selling each other what to do 
in case a grizzly cut us off 
from a tree, and wishing each 
other more luck than any hunt- 
er ever had, we separated for 
our respective “stamping 
grounds.” 

Arriving at Haines, Alaska, 
early in the afternoon of the 
14th, we had a couple of hours 
to look around. We were ad- 
miring*’ a strawberry patch 
when the owner came out and 
told us “to walk right in and 
help ourselves to aS many as 
we could pick; that he had 
gathered all he wanted, and 
that those left were too small 
to bother with.” He gave all 
the ladies baskets, and you 
should have seen the way they 
waded into that berry patch. on wane 
(ll gamble that no berry patch only time 
yn this continent ever saw a 
delegation that would equal this one. 
At any rate, I had strawberries next 
morning for breakfast at Skagway, and 
{ did not pick them, either. The mer- 
*hants told us they had shipped straw- 
oerries from Haines seven inches in cir- 
cumference. “Gentlemen, them’s some 
strawberries.” 

We arrived at Skagway at 5:30 p. m., 
August 14th, thus ending the second lap 
of our journey—1,000 miles of water 
travel that is not equaled anywhere in 
the world, nor is there any place that 
will compare with it in scenic grandeur. 
The trip has the novelty and charm not 
found on any trip I have ever taken. 
While we traveled all the way on the 
*acific Ocean, we were sheltered from 
the rough sea practically all the way 
by countless islands whose softly wood- 





We threw back everything under twenty pounds. 





THE FISHING WAS NOT BAD. 


ed slopes come down to the water’s 
edge. The summits of their mountain 
peaks are capped with the glistening 
snow and often obscured by the clouds. 
The waters are green and dark at night 
and wonderfully phosphorescent. It is 
a great trip to those who do not care 
for strenuous life; it is “one darn sight 
after another” for 1,000 miles. As for 
me, I wanted to go on to where the 
bull moose grunts, the grizzly growls, 
the wolf howls, the eagle screams and 
the ptarmigan squawks, 

In coming into Skagway the panor- 
ama of ever-changing beauty opens 
to you the most beautiful fjord in all 
Alaska. It is the terminus of the north- 
bound voyage and the southern terminus 
of the White Pass & Yukon Route. In 
coming into Skagway, to the left is the 


Sykes on left, Frost 
In three hours after we landed at Selkirk we were fishing. The 
we were idle was when on a boat. 


famous Chilcoot Trail leading 
over Chilcoot Pass, while 
straight ahead the old White 
Pass Trail wends its way, now 
paralleled by the White Pass 
toute. As you look at these 
old trails of ’98 you are re- 
minded of a _ giant endless 
chain, each link a human soul, 
lured to the Northland by the 
Golden Magnet. Here and 
there a link would break, as is 
evidenced by the unmarked 
graves by the wayside. 

On the boat everyone seemed 
to be one happy family and 
having a good time. If you 
did not know each other, just 
“butt” right in and get ac- 
quainted. Lots of singing and 
dancing and good music. 1 
would advise all married wom- 
en to accompany their hus- 
bands and the young ladies to 
accompany their sweethearts. 
That northern atmosphere is 
different: you just naturally 
want to love up to somebody. 

In leaving Skagway it was 
rather cold, with a stiff wind 
blowing off the canal. The 
ride to the summit of White Pass 
is magnificent, to say nothing of the 
engineering feat accomplished. At the 
boundary line between Alaska and the 
Yukon you see the Stars and Stripes 
floating on the American side and the 
Union Jack on the Yukon side. Here 
you see your first Red Coat, known as 
the Royal Northwestern Mounted Po- 
lice, probably the most efficient organi- 
zation of its kind in the world. With 
a quirt in hand, boots spotless and a 
gaff on each heel, he mounts the train 
and accompanies you to Whitehorse. 
Before you have proceeded far you are 
reminded by the conductor to have your 
baggage ready for the customs in- 
spector. Presently he enters—a plain 
clothes’ man, very courteous in a way, 
but very handy in figures if you do not 
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happen to remember the cost of dutia- 
ble goods, such as a box of cartridges, 
etc. At Bennett you eat lunch at the 
railroad eating house. After partaking 
of as fine a meal as you ever sat down 
to, you continue down the shores of 
Lake Bennett, the railroad resembling 
a snake trail for crookedness. During 
the stampede of ’98 those that survived 
camped on the shores of Lake Bennett, 
whipsawed lumber and built their boats, 
some to take them to a watery grave 
and others fortunate enough to get thru 
the rapids, on to the headwaters of the 
Yukon, until they landed safely at Daw- 
son. Approaching Whitehorse at 6 p. m., 
the conductor again accosted us (no 
one was in the observation car except 
our party, Mrs. Sykes, our boy, Ned 
and myself), saying it would be neces- 
sary to remain in the car until after 
the doctor made a physical examina- 
tion. I told him we would be glad to 
submit to this and furnish pedigree if 
mecessary. As the train came to a stop 
a handsome gentleman with sleek face 
and a winsome smile peered in at the 
door. Thinking he was anxious to get 
the first look at our party, we invited 
Him in. In response he told us this was 
the getting-off place unless we wanted 
to go back. We told him we had no 
desire to do that yet; that we were 
waiting to be “examined.” He then 
told us he was the doctor and that he 
had done so, “Well, Sport, I would like 
to shake your mitt. You’re some doc- 
tor.” Mr. and Mrs. Puckett, tho total 
strangers, met us at the depot with their 
car and insisted that we take dinner 
with them at their home. 

The 16th was to be our busy day. 
The steamer Dawson was to sail at 8 
p. m. down the Yukon River and we 
were anxious to sail with it. It was 
agreed that Ned purchase our provi- 
sions for the trip, while I opened our 
baggage for the customs officers, got 
license, readjusted our duffel, ete. 

For the benefit of others who may 
hunt in the Yukon I might say that 
you have to pay duty on all ammuni- 
tion taken in, whether you use it all or 
not. You value your guns and deposit 
37% per cent of their value with the 
custom officer, which is refunded if 
you bring the same guns out. If you 
take in any clothing that has not been 
worn, you have to pay duty on it. If 
it looks new, wear it a little before you 
get there. The customs officials at 
Whitehorse are very courteous and it 
is not their attitude to cause you any 
unnecessary inconvenience, 

After our provisions and baggage 
were landed at the wharf and checked 
we had a very enjoyable ride with Mr. 
and Mrs. Puckett to the many interest- 
ing places around Whitehorse, after 
which we returned to their home, where 
‘we were royally entertained until time 
for our boat to leave. I shall always 
be under many obligations to them. 
Mr. Puckett rendered us _ invaluable 
services and neglected his personal af- 
fairs to accommodate us. Mrs. Puck- 
ett is a woman of great personality, 
and she made Mrs. Sykes’ stay in 
Whitehorse exceedingly pleasant. We 
shall always have kind remembrances 
-of these fine people. 

As we walked across the gangplank, 
boarding the steamer Dawson at 8 p. m. 
bound for Selkirk, the sun bid fair to 
set in a clear sky, thus indicating good 
weather for our trip down the Yukon. 
At this season of the year the sun 
does not set until after 9 o’clock. Many 
-of our newly made friends were there 
ito bid us godspeed and to wish us a 
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successful hunt, The river is very swift, 
and in a few minutes we had lost view 
of the town and were drifting rapidly 
down stream, walking the decks amid 
wonderful scenes. 

We left Whitehorse at 8 p. m., Au- 
gust 16th, and arrived at Selkirk, 282 
miles down the Yukon, 6 a. m., August 
18th. We tied up a few hours on ac- 
count of fog below Lake Labarge on 
the morning of the 17th. Here we were 
reminded of the gruesome ballad writ- 
ten by Robert W. Service, “The Crema- 
tion of Sam McGee.” At Carmacks we 
were shown thru a fox farm while the 
boat crew took on wood. At each stop 
every dog in the community would start 
up a howl as soon as they heard the 
steamboat whistle and run for the land- 
ing to be fed. Those that got there 
first would jump in the river and swim 
out to get something to eat. The chef 
usually saves all the scraps and feeds 
the dogs at every stop. At 9 p. m, we 
passed thru Five-Finger Rapids. All 
the passengers had been sitting out on 
deck to witness this exciting perform- 
ance and holding kodaks in hand, ready 
to get a snapshot, when someone yelled, 
“There goes a bear.” In about three 
hops and a skip I landed in my state- 
room for a gun and returned at about 
the same speed, ready to “draw first 
blood,” and, as usual, saw a porcupine 
retreating from the river after having 
taken a drink. 

At Selkirk I left Mrs. Sykes and our 
little boy. They went to Dawson and 
later returned to Lake Atlin. The boy 
impressed upon me very forcibly as | 
left to “be sure and take along some 
hand grenades for those big bears so 
they would not get me.” Pretty good 
advice for a 5-year-old. Upon arrival 
at Selkirk we proceeded to ‘climb up 
the bank and take an inventory of the 
town. It did not look as tho a boom 
had struck it in recent years. Not a 
soul in sight. Ned and I walked to 
and fro along the river bank drinking 
in the balmy atmosphere when Ned 
said, “It is a cinch we won’t starve or 
freeze to death with all this grub and 
two good beds.” Shortly two men ar- 
rived and told us to store our provi- 
sions and duffel in an old storehouse 
about 100 yards from the river until 
our gas-boat came, or the Indian dogs 
would eat everything they could, With 
that, the two pitched in to help us, and 
worked like Trojans until everything 
was safely stored away. It is no small 
job to pack 1,100 pounds of groceries 
and about 500 pounds of duffel up a 
river bank. In years gone by, Selkirk 
was a thriving metropolis, but today it 
can only boast a postoffice, govern- 
ment telegraph, one store, mission 
house, two or three smaller houses and 
an Indian village nearby. We went 
over the ruins of old Fort Selkirk, 
where, if I am not mistaken (I am not 
very well posted on Yukon history), the 
entire garrison was killed by the In- 
dians. In the forenoon Ned and I went 
fishing, as Coward and Zimmerlee had 
not yet arrived for us. As their trad- 
ing post is some 300 miles up the Pelly 
and Macmillan Rivers, the last word 
we heard of them was when they left 
Selkirk about thirty days previous, that 
they would be back for us, and they 
were supposed to show up at any time. 
In the afternoon Ned and I lay down 
for a nap. At 4 p. m. we were awak- 
ened by the sound of a motor. As we 
had seen no Ford wigglers around, we 
suspected that it was our boat. About 
that time we saw them round a curve 
where the Pelly runs into the Yukon. 
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I have never heard a motor “hit” bet- 
ter and they came down that fast cur- 
rent like an ocean greyhound. Run- 
ning almost by us they swung upstream 
and landed. We were much pleased 
with the appearance of our craft, which 
proved to be entirely seaworthy, It 
was 60 feet long, built by Mr. Coward 
according to his own ideas, equipped 
with a 24-horse power, 4-cylinder Wis- 
consin motor, cook stove, table, water- 
proof top and curtains over the rear 
half of the boat. It had been christened 
the Porcupine and will be referred to 
henceforth as “Porky.” Coward was 
“captain and chief engineer,” Bill 
Thompson, “pilot;” Van Bibber, “pur- 
ser,” and Antoine Leland, “steward.” 
It did not take us long to introduce 
ourselves and lay aside all formalities. 
You have met fellows upon first ac- 
quaintance with whom you wanted to 
be chummy and to call “Bill” or “John,” 
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as the case might be. Such were the 
boys we had. 

Mr. Coward said it would be the fol- 
lowing morning before he would have 
his freight loaded on and ready to go. 
Nothing to do, Ned and I got our shot- 
gun, loaned us by Mr. Puckett, and 
went about four miles from the river 
to a lake where they told us we would 
find ducks. Ned took the shotgun and 
Ia 22 S. & W. Special—not to shoot 
ducks on the wing with, but just to 
have something to shoot, It was good 
to kick them up with after Ned had 
concealed himself in the wet grass while 
I drove them across. In this way he 
killed several young mallards. 

Ned and I had been loafing long 
enough and we were anxious for the 
morrow to come when we could depart 


for the South Fork of the Macmillan 


River, the land of expectancy. We had 
had very little exercise for the past two 
weeks. We were getting “soft” and 


did not have much “wind.” It now 
seemed that I had wasted a lot of en- 
ergy back home running and packing 
the boy. We were anxious to get away 
from the beaten paths of civilization as 
quickly as possible. We had imagined 
a big grizzly on every sandbar and the 
sooner we could tie into him the better. 
Night finally came and we were roy- 
ally entertained at the postoffice and 
government telegraph office by Mr. Guy 
Swinehart, who had a “fiddle” and a 
Victrola. To celebrate the eve of our 
departure we indulged in a little “dou- 
ble shuffle,” “cut the pigeon wing,” and 
for “dessert” we “shimmied” a little 
all by ourselves. Mr. Drury, who owned 
the store, invited us to sleep in the 
attic of the storehouse, which we glad- 
ly did. Soon after we retired the In- 
dians’ dogs set up a howl from pure 
hunger that I shudder to think of. 


(To Be Continued in Next Number.) 








Along the 


My brother Fred and I, not having 
been successful in getting an elk or 
sheep head in Wyoming during the sea- 
son of 1918, decided to try the same 
country again. The packing and ship- 
ping of fresh fruits (we are fruit-grow- 
ers) generally runs rather late into Oc- 
tober, thereby compelling us to start 
on our trips for big game along about 
the first of November. Friday, Octo- 
ber 24th, 1919, found the last car of 
the season loaded and ready for the 
East, so that night we boarded a north- 
bound train out of Dinuba, Calif., to 
San Francisco, where we caught the 
“Overland Limited” for Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, the closest railroad station to 
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Snow Trails in 
H. H. Moore 


the Wyoming hunting grounds. Arriv- 
ing in Ogden, we found five or six 
inches of snow and got a taste of what 
was coming later. AS we walked along 
the snowy streets waiting for our train 
I could not help thinking of the change 
in this from California’s sunny skies, 
which we had just left. 

Arriving in Idaho Falls next morn- 
ing, we were met at the depot by E. A. 
Lockwood, Idaho Falls’ genial taxider- 
mist, who kindly invited us home to 
lunch, where we left our baggage and 
donned our hunting togs. 

Not being able to get a stage until 
the next morning, we spent the evening 
with Mr. and Mrs. Lockwood and were 

















OUR PACK TRAIN ON THE TRAIL. 


W yoming 


served with an elegant dinner by our 
hostess. While there we had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Dan McGee, who had 
just come in from the same country 
we were headed for and who had been 
out with Wall Vail, who was to be my 
guide. He and a party of three others 
from Minnesota had been hunting sheep 
and elk thru the most of October. While 
very successful on elk, they had no luck 
with sheep, owing to the cloudy and 
stormy weather which prevailed thru 
the entire month, rendering the glasses 
useless, without which it is impossible 
to hunt mountain sheep. 

Next morning we took the stage for 
Alpine, a small town on the Idaho- 
Wyoming line, where we arrived about 
3 o’clock in the afternoon, just as it 
was beginning to snow. Wall Vail met 
us with the good news that Ike Vail, 
Fred’s guide, and Elvin Vail, our horse 
wrangler, had just left with most all 
of the packs for our hunting grounds 
on the headwaters of Grey’s River, and 
with the further information that with 
some light packs we would start early 
in the morning and try to overtake 
them on the trail and go into camp to- 
gether. 

Wall told us it had been the worst 
October he had ever seen, storming al- 
most every day and preventing the oth- 
er party from getting a good chance to 
hunt sheep. He was thoroly disgusted 
with the weather. That night it snowed 
three or four inches more, and in the 
morning the sky was still overcast and 
“spitting” a little snow. As we rode 
along the trail we watched with eager 
eyes the snowy peaks for which we 
were headed, as they stood cold and 
dreary against the gray, leaden sky, and 
wondered just what was in store for 
us, as it was certain we would have 
to hunt and camp in the snow and we 
were afraid it might get too deep. — 
~In spite of the rapid pace we set, we 
did not catch up with the pack train 
till they had reached the camping 
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ground, The next morning we rode out 
to look for elk, Wall and I going east 
up along the river. Above camp we 
found the snow so deep we did not 
make much progress, covering but little 
country and finding nothing. Fred and 
Ike rode west and lower down and 
found the snow not so deep. They 
tound tracks where a small band of 
elk had crossed the river in the night. 
The next two days we all hunted lower 
down and saw a few cows and calves, 
but no bulls. 

That night in camp the guides de- 
cided we would have to get out of such 
deep snow to find the elk, and also 
where the horses could get some grass. 
We had oats, but, of course, the horses 
had to have some roughness, too. 

The next morning it was snowing and 
the wind was blowing a gale, which 
made breaking camp a pretty cold job. 
The guides decided to try the country 
on the Snake River, so we _ headed 
straight north and reached the river 
about dusk and camped for the night. 
In the morning Elvin and Jim, the 
cooks, were sent out after more oats, 
while the rest of us took the trail about 
eight miles up the river to a clearing 
where an old settler by the name of 
Johnny Counts lived, where we would 
probably find grass for the horses, as 
on the little flat are several hot springs 
which helps to keep the snow off the 
feed a little later than elsewhere. Mr. 
Counts kindly invited us to share his 
cabin with him, which we gladly did, 
and, finding an abundance of grass on 
the meadow, we decided to make this 
our base camp. 

The following morning we rode up 
the river a few miles to the junction of 
Fall River with the intention of trying 
to locate some elk which the guides 
felt sure would be in there, and were 
rewarded by seeing thru the glasses 
two large bands of elk on the lower 
hills a few miles from Jackson’s Hole. 
Being too late to hunt them that day, 
we returned to camp. The next morn- 
ing, bright and early, we set out in high 
spirits for the hills where we had seen 
them the evening before. It was 
planned that Fred and Ike would hunt 
out the range lying to the left. 

We separated, and not long after 
crossing Fall River Wall saw thru the 
glasses a band of about thirty elk lying 
in the snow. Being too far to tell 
whether the bulls had large horns or 
not, we had to make a climb to a point 
above them and well within range. Fi- 
nally getting up, we discovered that 
they were only five “pinters,” as Wall 
called them. Thinking of our hard luck 
in not even getting a five-pointer last 
season, I had a good notion to take a 
shot, but Wall didn’t want me to, as 
he felt sure We would see bigger elk. 
Luckily, I took his advice, and after 
taking a few pictures we rode on. Climb- 
ing up higher so we could look over 
the ridge, a grand sight met our eyes. 
There, not over a quarter of a mile 
away, was a band of fully 500 elk trail- 
ing thru the small groves of pine and 
aspen toward a low saddle in a ridge 
about two miles distant. After study- 
ing the situation thru the glasses, Wall 
said all he could see were cows and 
young bulls, but felt sure that in pass- 
ing thru the timber the band would pick 
up a few old bulls with good horns, At 
this time of the year the old bulls do 
not stay with the cows and calves, but 
are found hiding in the timber higher 
up in the cafions. 

We decided that, to head them off, 
we must first get out of sight, then 
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OUR CAMP ON WILLOW CREEK IN A DENSE GROVE OF LODGEPOLE PINES. WE HAD TO MELT 
SNOW FOR ALL THE WATER WE USED. 


























A VARIETY OF GAME. 


Two shcep heads, a five-point blacktail buck and a fine marten pelt secured by the Moore brothers. Their 
guns and snow-shoes that were used on the trip are also shown. 

















THE ELK’S FEEDING GROUND IN THE SUMMER, HERE COVERED WITH SNOW. 
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FRED W. MOORE AND 


ride beyond the saddle for which they 
were headed; so, with Wall in the lead, 
we dashed headlong down an open ra- 
vine to a long stretch of almost level 
going, then up another ravine that 
would bring us to the low pass or sad- 
dle. I felt sorry for little Diamond as 
[ urged him along in the snow that 
was almost up to his knees to keep up 
with Wall, who is a hard rider and who 
was mounted on a big, rangy horse. 
We managed to keep up within two or 
three rods most of the time, anyhow. 
Long before we got there we saw a 
few cows go over the pass, and not see- 
ing any more for awhile we thought 
the rest had gotten our wind and turned 
back the other way; so, throwing cau- 
tion to the winds, we rode right up on 
top, only to find the whole bunch not 
over 100 yards away. The leaders were 








HIS SPLENDID ELK. 


rushing back thru the others by this 
time, confusing them until they did not 
know where to run. I saw a fine set 
of horns, but could not shoot, as sev- 
eral cows were in between the bull and 
me. Running towards them, however, 
I shot him in the shoulder, which stag- 
gered him, and in another moment the 
second bullet broke his neck just as 
he was going over the hill. Coming up 
to him, I stood a few moments admir- 
ing his beautiful body and his graceful 
neck and antlers. 

Theodore Roosevelt, writing in the 
“Wilderness Hunter,” paid the follow- 
ing tribute to this species: 

“The elk is not only the most stately 
and beautiful of American game—far 
more so than the bison and moose, his 
only rivals in size—but is also the no- 
blest of the stag kind thruout the world. 


Whoever kills him has killed the chief 
of his race, for he stands far above 
his brethren of Asia and Europe.” 

We dressed him and left him lying 
in the snow till the next day, when we 
came with the pack horses and took 
him to camp. As it is too cold for 
flies, there is nothing to bother the 
meat except birds. Magpies, ravens 
and the camp robber or whisky-jack 
pick at the meat pretty badly unless a 
few pine boughs are spread over it. 
Coyotes seem to be afraid while the 
meat is fresh. 

Fred was also successful and shot a 
beautiful seven-point bull, with a wide 
spread and extra heavy beam, It was 
about 800 yards away, the first bullet 
wounding it badly. They followed its 
bloody trail in the snow for a couple of 
miles before they came up to it in a 
creek bed, where another shot finished 
at. 

Our elk hunting was over now and 
we were both ready to go after sheep. 
The next two days were spent in bring- 
ing in the meat and skinning out the 
beads while we were waiting for the 
boys to come in with the rest of the 
horses. On the third day they came 
with the oats, so the following morning 
we all started for the high sheep coun- 
try up on Willow Creek, where we ar- 
rived in time enough before dark to 
make camp. The snow here was about 
two feet deep, which compelled us to 
send the boys with the horses back to 
our main camp on Snake River with 
orders to come after us in six days, 
which would be November 15th, the 
end of the hunting season on sheep. 

There is quite a bit of work in pitch- 
ing camp in the snow, but it is sur- 
prising the amount of comfort we en- 
joyed in our tents. We had two—one 
big one, where we cooked and ate and 
in which the guides slept, and a smaller 
one for Fred and me, which, after the 
snow had been shoveled away, we car- 
peted with pine boughs. These tents 
had sheet iron stoves, which made them 
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IT HAD A HEAVY BEAM AND FINE SPREAD. 
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warm and comfortable, even in the cold- 
est weather. 

After wading all day in the snow we 
certainly enjoyed our meals, which con- 
sisted mainly of the following: Juicy 
elk steaks rolled in flour, potatoes and 
brown gravy, hot biscuits, butter and 
jam or syrup. The first two nights in 
this camp it snowed quite a bit, and 
we would go to sleep with the sound 
of the snow as it fell in light handfuls 
out of the trees overhead and struck 
on the tent. 

The guides had never before hunted 
for sheep at this time of the year and 
they had figured on finding them on 
the low, protected ridges close to the 
creek bed, driven there by the deep 
snows higher up; but after a two days’ 
hunt we found this not to be the case. 
The next day a blizzard came up which 
lasted all day and well into the night, 
which cleared up the weather, but 
turned it very cold. This gave us the 
first real nice hunting weather on the 
entire trip so far, and without which 
we would never have gotten our sheep. 

The next morning the sun rose bright 
and clear, making an ideal day to look 
for sheep thru the glasses, so after 
breakfast Wall and I climbed to the 
top of the highest peak close to camp 
to take a look at the surrounding moun- 
tains for signs of sheep. He soon lo- 
cated a bunch of ewes, and over a little 
farther two more which he said were 
large rams. As they were quite a lot 
darker and larger, also were clear on 
the top of Sheep Mountain some six or 
seven miles away, it seemed out of the 
question to try for them, as in such 
snow it was a hard day’s trip to even 
reach them, and to stay out all night 
on the mountain top (even if we were 
lucky enough to find a sheltered spot) 
in such bitter cold seemed foolhardy, 
to say the least. 

After reaching camp that evening we 
found Fred had shot a fine big five- 
point buck deer, which would make a 
heautiful mount as well as add venison 
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And his big 15 1-2-inch sheep head, which the 
guides said was 11 years old. Both horns were 
worn off very blunt at the ends 
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FRED W MOORE. 
And the fine five-point blacktail buck he shot. 


to our bill of fare. We told them of 
what we had seen and a siwash trip 
after them was talked of, but rather 
faint heartedly, as everyone knew what 
it called for. We finally decided to go 
to bed and sleep on it and give our 
answer in the morning. Everyone arose 
at dawn in the best of spirits, and, as 
good weather seemed assured, we all 
said, “Let’s go!” Taking a cotton sack, 
we put in some cold biscuits, a large 
chunk of frozen venison, a package of 
tea and one of coffee, and a small cof- 
fee pot. We started out, the guides 
earrying the sack and breaking trail, 
while Fred and I brought up the rear 
with the guns. We wallowed in snow 
waist deep every time we walked over 
the tops of bushes or crossed fallen 
logs. The top of Sheep Mountain was 
reached at sundown, where we found 
an icy wind blowing; our wet gloves 
almost froze our hands before we could 
find a place to start a fire. The guides 
the first thing in gaining the top took 
a look around to see if any sheep were 
in sight. A small bunch of ewes was 
seen on our left, while over to the right 
of us, about a mile away on the sky 
line, Fred saw three rams, two of which 
were very large, and which were be- 
yond doubt the two we had seen be- 
fore. 

Here on the lonely mountain top, 
over 10,000 feet above sea level, they 
were making a brave fight against the 
snow for their lives. The freezing wind, 
which always seemed to blow, was, in 
fact, their main dependence, as it kept 
the snow swept off enough grass along 
the rim rock to feed them. We worked 
around to the left as far as the ledge 
would allow so the smoke from our fire 
that night would not alarm the rams. 
As we were just at timberline, trees 
were scarce and the only dead ones we 
could find were close to the face of 
the cliff, not very well protected from 
the wind. We were not allowed much 
choice in our camp location owing to 
the position of the rams. Finding three 
dead trees close together. we gathered 
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sticks for about an hour and built a 
fire in between them in order to burn 
them down later in the night for wood, 
as we did not bring an axe. In two 
or three hours we had a hole melted 
deep enough in the snow for us to get 
in out of the wind, only to find, to our 
great disappointment, that the wind 
swirled the smoke around in it and 
making even sitting down to rest, let 
alone getting any sleep, out of the ques- 
tion, 

Snow was melted in the coffee pot, 
tea was made and the venison was 
roasted on sticks. Supper was eaten, 
and, after standing up in the pit all 
night, we ate an early breakfast and 
crawled out of the pit at dawn to look 
for the rams. The wind was coming in 
such heavy blasts that the going was 
both difficult and dangerous, as the 
easiest place to walk was close to the 
face of the cliff out of the deep snow, 
and it was hard to tell at all times just 
where the edge of the cliff was, as the 
drifted snow hung in huge cornices just 
over the edge and on a level with the 
ground. 

The .dim tracks of the sheep where 
they had been feeding a few hours be- 
fore were soon found, and in a short 
time the rams themselves were seen 
coming back along the rim towards us 
to seek shelter in the ledges out of the 
wind. A careful stalk brought them 
within range and soon the two largest 
ones were lying on the snow. The 
guides said mine was 11 years old. His 
borns measured 15% inches at the base, 
had a beautiful curve and held their 
size well, as they were worn off at the 
points. Fred’s ram was 7 years old 
and had a slightly smaller horn. Mine 
was the first Rocky Mountain sheep | 
had ever killed, and as we looked at 
them my admiration was saddened a 
little when I thought how hardy and 
brave they were to try to live thru the 
long, cold winter in such a lonely and 


desolate place. Two of us together 


took a ram, and in this manner we 
dragged them quite a ways toward 
camp; but pulling them made us sink 
deeper into the snow and we soon saw 











A PORCUPINE TRAIL IN THE LOOSE SNOW. 
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we could not bring them into 
camp whole. This I regretted 
much, as we wanted to 
them whole. The 
heads and capes were cut off 
together; then the meat was 
cut off the bones and tied up 
in a bundle in the hides. Wall 
and Ike carried the heads and 
while Fred and 1 
dragged the meat with our 
sling straps, sometimes over 
snow fields where the incline 
made snowslides possible; at 
other times we were in the 
bottom of caflions in snow so 
loose it would not hold us up. 
We reached camp late in the 
evening, practically worn out. 

We rested up the next day 
and took a few pictures of the 
heads, as we did not carry a 
camera up on top. On the fol- 


very 


ship home 


capes, 





lowing day the boys brought 
the horses up and we again 
went into camp on _ Snake 


River, with our hunt over. 
We rested at Johnnie Count’s 

a day and took a delightful 

bath in- his bathhouse, where 
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the water is 110 degrees as it 
comes from the springs. He 
showed me the grave of his 
ld friend whom he had helped 
to bury a few years ago. The 
morning as he stood 
his cabin and bid us goodby I thought 
as we left him there all alone it would 
not be many years until he, too, would 
be sleeping on the little hillside he had 
claimed from the forest. 

Two days’ pack down the Snake 
River Cafion brought us to Wall’s home 


next 


again, after being away twenty-three 
days. After bidding them all goodby 


the next morning we left for Idaho 
Falls in W. W. Kiser’s light auto truck 
with the antlers, horns and hides, also 
a whole elk and a bundle of the sheep 
meat. Reaching the Falls that evening 
we left the heads with Mr. Lockwood 
to be mounted, and sent the sheep and 
elk meat home to give the most of it 
to our friends. It was sent by express 
and when it arrived it was still partly 


frozen, Putting it in cold storage it 
stayed sweet and fresh for almost a 
month, giving a large number of our 


friends their first taste of elk and moun- 
tain sheep meat. We boarded the train 
the following evening for Sunny Cali- 
fornia, glad to be out of the snow and 
cold once more. 

In conclusion would say that I think 
that anybody who is fond of winter 
sports and has good health would en- 
joy hunting big game in snow. As to 
the danger, the anticipation is far worse 
than the realization, 

After the trip is over it is hard to 
say which part of it we liked the best— 
the great rides on horseback after elk 
in the crisp, frosty air when the early 
morning sun made the snow sparkle 
like millions of tiny diamonds; the days 
on the trail in sunshine and blizzard; 
the camp on Willow Creek inspecting 
the interesting houses and ponds of the 
beaver where he had everything ready 
for the long, cold winter, and last, but 


at the corner of 


THE AUTHOR’S BIG RAM, MOUNTED. 
Photograph by E. A. 


not least, our hunt for the big horn of 
the Rockies, the most highly prized tro- 
phy of North America. We enjoyed it 
all. Winter hunting has many advan- 
tages over earlier days in the fall. The 
meat stays fresh and sweet. there are 
no flies to bother it; the horns and 
scalps of the game are in prime con- 
dition, and the trees and mountain 
wastes are never so beautiful as then 
under the mantle of snow. 

We wore on the trip besides woolen 
underwear and flannel shirts, a heavy 
corduroy suit and cap with ear-flaps, 
light wool socks next to the feet, and 
over them, also over our trousers up 


to the knee, very heavy woolen Colum- 
bia, or 
rubber 
grand.” 


the so-called German sock, and 
overshoes of the famous “Ball 
This, with a raincoat, kept us 

















FRED MOORE’S RAM, MOUNTED. 
Photo by E. A. Lockwood, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


Lockwood, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


both warm and dry in the cold- 
est weather, which registered 
18 below zero some mornings. 

Also, just a few words on 
behalf of our great herds of 
elk, which are this winter fac- 
ing starvation by the thou- 
sands. After looking over the 
situation carefully and being 
able to study it at first hand, 
I find it not so much a matter 
of game laws at present as it 
is of winter feed. The snow- 
fall on the summer ranges last 
October was the heaviest in re- 
cent years, and by the first of 
November, while we were there, 
alk by the thousands were al- 
ready down on the low hills 
around Jackson’s Hole, which 
is their winter feeding grounds, 
only to find the feed all eaten 
by domestic stock. How the 
countless thousands of elk can 
live four or five months on 
those barren hills is a puzzle 
to me. Old settlers there es- 
timate that from 2,000 to 10,000 
will die before spring, and still 
we talk about game protection. 

It is true the government has 
1,400 tons of hay in the Hole 
for them, and I understand 
‘hey plan to ship in cottonseed 
meal, but this is only a makeshift at 
best. They would need at least 10,000 
tons of hay to feed all the elk that will 
aeed it. 

If it is impossible to buy out all the 
settlers in the Hole, they should at 
least set aside a large tract south of 
Yellowstone Park so as to take in some 
of Jackson’s Hole; do the same on the 
south as far as Willow Creek, make it 
a game preserve, and put enough game 
wardens on to keep stock off of it every 
day in the year, and also stop the kill- 
ing, at least out of senson. If some- 
thing like this is not done soon the 
magnificent herds of elk in Wyoming 
will be gone like the buffalo, forever. 














REAL LIFE. 


Take me back to dear Montana 
To my little old log cabin, 

Hi den up among the mountains, 
Where the rushing of the river, 

And the sighing of the pine trees, 
Ever fills my heart with gladness. 


Listen, those of you who love the moun: 
lain, 
W oodsmen, sportsmen, hunters, trappers, 
You have noble hearts within you, 
For by living next to nature, 
You have learned the lessons taught there, 
How to meet life's greater trials, 
And be happy as you meet them. 


So when toil of day is over, 
By the fireside you will find me, 

With the Outdoor Life beside me, 
And I live each story over, 

Till the walls turn into mountains, 
And the rushing little rivers 

Turn and come in at the windows, 
And my room is filled with black bear, 

And the gray trout go so shyly 
Into deeper holes behind me. 

So I live each story over, 
And I'm greater for the living. 


Montana Bou er. 
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Hunting Big Game in Minnesota at 30° Below 


The last day of November, 1919, was 
Sunday. About 6.o’clock in the even- 
ing, which was two hours after sun- 
down, we turned a sharp bend in the 
old “tote” road and the long-expected 
ranger station hove in sight. As it ap- 
peared dark like the landscape, thoughts 
of burglary entered my mind, for as a 
choice between trespass on Uncle Sam’s 
theshold and death from frost there 
was no alternative. 

“The supervisor assured me he would 
have a man here with the key.” 

“By George, there’s a light in the 
front window !” 

It was a gleam of hope in a desert 
of snow and frost. 

“Hello! Id given you out and was 
about to leave. I did not expect you 
a night like this.” It was the state 
game warden. Anyone who has noted 
the high cheek bones and piercing eyes 
of Oscar Heikkila will not forget them 
soon. Other hunters straggled in for 
the next two hours till 8 o’clock, when 
Captain Tanner -drove in the winded 
team and a bob-sled load of deer and 
hunting paraphernalia. All pitched in 
and a hearty supper, chiefly of fat veni- 
son and coffee, was served to large and 
willing appetites. 

Heikkila had come to bring me the 
key to the Baird ranger station and 
Supervisor Dahlgren of the Superior 
National Forest had sent me two pairs 
of government snowshoes and an Ely 
store order of cap, gloves and Alaska 
shoe-pacs, which I sorely needed on ac- 
count of the quite unexpected and ab- 
normal winter weather, the usual Jan- 
uary season starting with December 
this year. 

The industrious game warden had 
wind of game violators in camp at 
“Headquarters” or “No. 6” and had 
driven out to “Half-Way” to intercept 
the culprits. “I think Tlt be going 
now,” he said as he began to wrap up 
carefully for a long midnight drive. 
Stepping outside the station he returned 
igain and announced that Uncle Sam’s 
thermometer registered 28 degrees be- 
low zero. It was the first reading any 
of us had had since the hunting season 
opened, and the mercury’s dive created 
something like consternation. Un- 
daunted, the hardy warden, at 9 o’clock, 
drove off alone in his bob-sled toward 
the “Half-Way,” which he was due to 
reach about midnight. 

The blizzard of the past few days 
had practically terminated the hunting 
season five days before its official end, 
December 5th, and mine, with the Wa- 
seka party from Mike Kelly’s, were the 
last to “hit the trail” toward Ely. The 
station was as lively with guests as a 
wayside inn, and, as there were not 
sufficient beds to go around, several of 
my “guests” chose to sit up and “keep 
the fire going” in the big sheet iron 
heater in the central hall. The way 
jack-pine and birch chunks melted in 
the heater suggested smelting opera- 
tions. But the thermometer divided at- 
tention with the woodpile, and about 
every fifteen minutes one of the Wa- 
seka outfit went outside and returned 
with two or three degrees added to the 
record. Together with the terrific heat 
of the air-tight burner and the excite- 
ment over the thermometer, sleep was 
out of the question. 


Wm. Brent Altsheler 


Illustrated by the Author and Others 

















ELY, MINNESOTA, RESIDENCES, MIDWINTER. 


About 4:30 a. m., when it appeared 
that Morpheus would crowd the gods 
of heat and cold off the stage, who 
should “blow in” but old Mike Kelly. 
The veteran trapper, now in his seven- 
ty-eighth year, had left his shack short- 
ly after midnight to make the trip alone 
in a two-foot snow to catch the bob- 
sled at Baird’s before setting out for 
Ely. There was an early morning ex- 
change of trappers’ news and then a 
final reading of the thermometer be- 
fore initial preparations for breakfast 
—‘44 degrees below zero!” We could 
searce credit it. 

To retrospect: The Friday before 1 
had decided to accept Inspector Dahl- 
gren’s invitation to hunt moose in the 
Superior National Forest, and Saturday 
morning I set out alone from Camp 15 
in deep, fresh snow for the sheep ranch, 
where I arrived at noon in time to en- 
joy Curly’s incomparable flapjacks, 

The ranchmen, Messrs. Bowe and 
Tanner, provided me with a cutter and 
a fast Montana pony, and, in the teeth 
of a fierce Canadian blizzard—heavy 
snowfall driven before a forty-mile gale 
and zero weather—I drove to Head- 
quarters Camp, where I got on the gov- 
ernment telephone and made arrange- 
ments with the inspector for the use of 
the ranger station, and was lucky to 
get back to headquarters in time for a 
hot supper and bed. 

.... hext morning, Sunday, at 8 a. m., 
I alone set out for “Fifteen” with the 
sheepmen’s bob-sled and pair of big 
Percherons in terrific cold and freshly 
fallen snow, which, in exposed places, 


had drifted as high as the _ horses’ 
breasts. I was well wrapped, with Cur- 
ly’s mackinaw on top of my own ward- 
robe, and did not suffer witn the cold 
and enjoyed the crisp, fresh landscape 
of the trip to “Fifteen.” 

At “Fifteen” the snow had not been 
broken outside the “Wanigan,”’ and my 
return was not expected in such a bliz- 
zard as had been raging since my de- 
parture. With such a winter settling 
over the county, I realized there would 
be great difficulty in traveling. With- 
out losing a moment, Mr. Alpine, my 
companion in camp, and “Buck, the 
cookee,” hustled our outfit and my three 
deer aboard the bob-sled, and before 
the horses had time to cool off they 
were on the return to the sheep ranch. 
The big grays trotted all the down 
grades thru heavy snow and got us 
back in ample time for Curly’s griddle 
cakes, which all enjoyed heartily. At 
2 the same day we resumed the jour- 
ney .to Baird’s station, which was 
reached, as heretofore related, that 
night. 

Before proceeding further, let’s get 
our geography fixed. Minnesota, as the 
reader knows, is one of the great big 
states of the Union, being approximate- 
ly 200 miles wide and 400 miles long. 
Across the upper end on the inter- 
national line is the Superior National 
Forest, 130 miles long with an average 
width of about twenty-four miles, em- 
bracing 1,250,000 acres, north and north- 
west of Lake Superior, The country is 
of almost uniform elevation, the high- 
est hills about Ely being not over 150 














. TOBOGGAN, CUTTER, PONY AND AUTHOR ARRIVE AT CAMP 15. 


























MINNESOTA HUNTERS IN DUG-OUT OF DESERTED LUMBER CAMP. 


or 200 feet, and lakes and stillwaters 
are numerous. 

There are in spots a goodly number 
of large granite boulders, suggesting 
bungalows in an outlying park. There 
used to be a lot of virgin forest, mostly 
white pine, but it has nearly all been 
destroyed, and not by the Huns, either. 

Great conflagrations have swept 
much of the land, destroying the forest 
wreckage left by human agencies. And 
there are clean burnt areas intersected 


by almost impenetrable windfalls 
treacherous cranberry bogs, second- 
growth birch and poplar jungle and 


jack-pine flats, making the hunter’s life 
a most strenuous one. 

The big city of Louisville (Ky.) need- 
ing some life-size specimens to perpet- 


uate knowledge of the fast-vanishing 
races of virile and beautiful North 
American mammals, George T. Settle, 


librarian of the Louisville Free Public 
Library, issued a request for museum 
specimens, and, armed with this, I 
stopped over in St. Paul and called on 
Carlos Avery, the commissioner of fish 
and game, for a scientific permit, who 
very generously gave me an uncondi- 
tional permit for two habitat groups of 
deer and moose, each to embrace an 
adult male and female and a young of 
either sex. And, before leaving St. 
Paul, on Mr. Avery’s suggestion, I vis- 
ited the University of Minnesota on the 
Mississippi River between the Twin 
Cities and inspected the admirable and 
lifelike groups of Minnesota deer, bea- 
. ver and moose in the biological build- 
ing, the moose group then being incom- 
plete. 

Arriving at Ely, Minn., I soon estab- 
lished friendly relations with several 


natives thru letter from I. Sidney Jen- 
kins, an enthusiastic nimrod, formerly 
of Ely, but of recent years a resident 
of his native state, Kentucky, and on 
announcement of my mission, Forest 
Ranger T, A. Denley placed at my dis- 
posal all the facilities of his office, to- 
gether with his intimate knowledge of 
the game country. In a few hours my 
equipment was rounded up, and next 
morning early I was on the way south 
to Stony River, following the bob-sled 
which hauled equipment for two. A 
thirty-mile drive landed me at the sheep 
ranch for late supper that night. Here 
a small cook stove was added to the 
outfit, which the next morning was 
taken over to “Fifteen” on the cutter 
and Denley’s toboggan, which was towed 
behind the cutter. 

Camp 18 was much like the other 
seventeen, I imagine, a group of strag- 
gling buildings, hastily thrown together, 
and now rapidly going into decay. An 
Iowa outfit was ahead of me—Messrs. 
Saxton of Hardy, Iowa, and Jalo Mat- 
tila of Ely. They were installed in the 
dugout, which used to hold the fresh 
vegetables and other perishables for the 
lumber jacks. My neighbors were feast- 
ing on freshly slaughtered venison and 
were quite friendly. They were very 
successful hunters, procuring a fair bull 
moose and two fine buck deer, one up 
to a spread of 201% inches. 

I was headed for Camp 17, but un- 
favorable reports of the going, wind- 
falls across the road and a_ broken 
bridge changed my plans and I decided 
to camp at “Fifteen.” The outfit was 
unloaded into the abandoned wanigan. 
I drove the cutter back to the sheep 
ranch, where Curly fed me up on cakes 

















TWO GOOD FOUR-POINT BUCKS AND BULL MOOSE IN CAMP 15. 


and honey and delicious stewed wild 
cranberries for supper and breakfast, 
and before light I started back to “Fif- 
teen.” A moose had crossed the tote 
road near the ranch and I followed the 
fresh spoor into the swamp and only 
abandoned it for fear of bogging. Cross- 
ing the green timber, I jumped a young 
deer, which did not give me time to 
shoot. Out in the open were numer- 
ous hunters and the shots were coming 
thicker and faster than I was accus- 
tomed to or fancied. One hunter drove 
a doe into me, but as I failed to have 
a cartridge chambered missed getting 
a shot and the deer got away unscathed. 

The last real hunting I had done was 
in East Africa, where counting as many 
as 1,000 head of big game in a single 
day was not an unusual experience, and 
I was not used to having night come 
without seeing-anything larger than a 
pine squirrel, consequently the Minne- 
sota brand of hunting had me bluffed, 
and, at the end of two weeks’ hard 
hunting, my bag was empty and I was 
still eating venison from another man’s 
kill. The white-tails were fairly plenti- 
ful, as tracks in the snow indicated, 
and it was evident that I did not quite 





VANITY IS NOT ONE OF THE WEAK TRAITS 
OF THE MOOSE. 


play the game. I spent too much time 
moving—to keep warm—warning the 
keen-eared of my approach, when I 
should have been silent on a _ stand 
watching for the game to stir into the 
open. It seemed that my patience and 
stealth necessary for successful deer 
stalking was lacking. 

Toward the end of a day, something 
like twelve or fifteen preceding days, 
when I was utterly discouraged and al- 
most ready to quit, I suddenly ran into 
three does, which dived under the hill 
and wheeled into the head of a jack- 
pine swamp when two or three random 
shots at about 300 yards failed to leave 
an impression. ‘Worse luck” as I 
turned my face homeward. Going a 
short distance I saw in my path a gray 
patch that looked like a stump. Put- 
ting the field glasses on the object I 
saw it was a small deer. It had not 
seen me and I took careful aim and 
fired. Taking the rifle down and look- 
ing again, there was the deer in almost 
the same spot. Again I fired, with even 
more careful aim than the first. The 
deer was still there and did not seem 
to be disturbed by my shots. I was 
dumbfounded to think that I could not 
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shoot close enough to the mark from 
not over 300 yards to engage the at- 
tention of a keen-sensed deer, and fired 
three or four more shots, when the 
deer ran about ten steps along the ridge 
and fell, “You took a lot of shooting, 
but I got you at last,” I thought as I 
reached the dead deer, a buek. About 
ten steps further away, much to my 
surprise, I found another dead deer, a 
doe. “Not so bad after all,” I com- 
mented as I departed for camp to get 
assistance before nightfall. When we 
got back with the toboggan to get the 
two deer, much to my astonishment I 
discovered a third dead deer, a large 
fawn. In less than three minutes I had 
gotten my three deer, as my scientific 
permit authorized, viz., buck, doe and 
young. I regretted that the buck was 
not a large one, such as a habitat group 
should have. 

Three carcasses kept two of us busy 
measuring, hanging and drawing for 
quite awhile. Several times we had to 
stop and beat our hands to keep the 
fingers from freezing. Two of the deer 
made a good load for the toboggan, 
and it was away after dark when we 
landed in camp, the third being left 
nung up for the next day’s trip, when 
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I examined the ground more minutely. 

I was shooting about 300 yards from 
the top of a hillock and the deer had 
been browsing on the green bush of a 
small finger ridge. Only one deer ap- 
peared at a time, consequently I had 
the impression that I was shooting all 
the time at a single animal. The first 
had fallen over the ridge and out of 
sight. The second had dropped in her 
tracks and the third had fallen on top 
the ridge after running about ten paces. 
On account of the intense cold I did 
not examine the bodies carefully till 
they arrived home and were hung up, 
a month later, and they were all shot 
twice and one perhaps three times, So 
far as I know, there was no unaccount- 
able shot, but doubtless some unneces- 
sary ones, judging from the close group 
of carcasses on the ground. 

To start at the beginning: The sea- 
son for hunting deer and moose in Min- 
nesota opened November 15th and 
closed December 5th. The morning of 
November 14th when I reached the rail- 
way station in Duluth there was a line 
of red-caps at the ticket office a block 
long and hundreds of hunters occupied 
the seats and jammed the aisles of the 
railway coaches. Their duffel occupied 
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every inch of available space and every- 
one wore a red cap or a red coat, or 
both. Winchesters were very numer- 
ous—in fact, it appeared almost the 
unanimous choice. I was quite alone 
with my trusty “old” New Springfield 
which has shot thousands of times on 
the range and served me so faithfully 
in British East Africa. The five deer 
and moose I killed each fell from the 
first shot, or, to be exact, no animal 
after hit ran over ten paces. It was 
hand-loaded ammunition, with the 150- 
grain spitzer bullet, which I had left 
over from my 19138 African trip. The 
“natives,” many of them old hunters or 
young officers and enlisted men just 
back from the European war zone, and 
not one I spoke to, had any idea that 
the little hard, smooth missile would 
stop a deer, much less a moose, and 
my old army gun was the object of 
considerable attention, altho Uncle Sam 
has of recent years made and distrib- 
uted millions from the same pattern. 
The game record this Springfield estab- 
lished in the tropics of Africa was fully 
sustained in the 30-below-zero weather 
of the American-Canadian border. 


(To Be Concluded in Next Number.) 
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Why 


Editor Outdoor Life:—You will re- 
call that when I had my very pleasant 
little visit with you last spring I. was 
rash enough to promise to write a 
“mountain sheep” story for you. I have 
regretted that promise ever since—in 
fact, I have been quite worried about 
it, for I am afraid that after you read 
it you will publicly brand me as nature- 
faker and will immediately nominate 
me for a member of the Ananias Club. 
Another reason I hesitate to relate the 
story is, that any sane person reading 
it must necessarily reach the conclusion 
that one of us (i. e., either the sheep or 
me) was crazy. And inasmuch as most 
of the good sportsmen who read Out- 
door Life are much more familiar with 
ovis canadensis than they are with me, 
I am afraid they will give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt. However, a promise 
must be kept—even at the risk of los- 
ing one’s reputation for truth and ver- 
acity—so here goes! Hold on your hat! 

During the fall and spring of 1917 
znd 1918 I was developing a small sil- 
ver prospect in Pima County, Arizona, 
some forty miles west of the city of 
Tucson, Ariz., and I spent much of my 
time in the vicinity of our camp. The 
mine was situated on gently sloping 
mesa land which was partly surrounded 
by low volcanic hills, none of which 
were more than a few hundred feet 
high, The hills were barren except for 
a few stunted mesquite and palo verde. 
and, while a few blacktail deer and a 
few bands of javelina, or collared pec- 
cary, ranged thru them, there were no 
white-tail deer nor sheep. In fact, it 
was not sheep country, and the nearest 
known range for them was some ten 
miles away to the south. 

Some two or three miles from the 
camp, and still farther from the hills, 
was a small cattle ranch where they 
also kept a small flock of angora goats. 





Sheep Leave Home 


Wm. Jennings Bryan, Jr. 


The “ranch” consisted of a one-room 
shack where an elderly Mexican named 
Lopes and his family of about a dozen 
children lived, a large brush corral and 
a shallow well dug in the sands.of a 
“dry” river. The only labors of the 
Lopes family consisted of locking the 
goats in the corral at night and turn- 
ing them out in the morning and draw- 
ing water in a large hide bucket for the 
thirsty cattle that wandered in during 
the night. 

The watering trough was in the brush 
corral, which was about seventy-five 
feet in diameter, with walls five or six 
feet high and which had two entrances 
on opposite sides. 

Just as we were sitting down to our 
breakfast one morning one of the Lopes 
boys came running into camp and 
begged us to lend him a rifle for a few 
hours, as they had none at their ranch 
and wanted one badly. On questioning 
him as to why he wanted the gun, he 
stated that just after they had turned 
out the goats that morning that an im- 
mense “cimmaroni” (ram) had _  ap- 
peared from nowhere and had marched 
into the corral just as tho he owned the 
place. One of the angora billies had 
resented the appearance of the invader 
in his harem and had promptly chal- 
lenged him. Then followed a brief bat- 
tle, and when the dust settled they saw 
that the cimmaroni had literally “got- 
ten his goat,” for the billie was crushed 
and lifeless on the ground. All this 
took place while the entire family were 
standing around the corral and in plain 
sight, and yet the sheep was appar- 
ently oblivious of their presence, for 
he gave no sign that he noticed them 
at all. 

We held a hurried consultation and 
finally decided not to lend the lad a 
gun, as it was during the closed season 
for sheep. Another fact that may have 


influenced our decision somewhat was, 
that we had no rifle to lend him. ‘The 
only gun in Camp was a .22-caliber pea- 
shootin’ varmint gun. We talked some 
of walking over to the ranch, but de- 
cided that five miles was too far to 
go to see a sheep that might not be 
there when we arrived to look at it. So 
we went on about our work and the 
boy departed, and we probably would 
never have heard of that ram again 
had it not been for a tactical error on 
the part of Sefior Lopes. 

As it was, we had scarcely dismissed 
the matter from our minds when the 
boy came running back again, out of 
breath and very much agitated, and 
said that the cimmaroni had attacked 
his father and nearly killed him and 
that they were afraid to try to rescue 
him from the inside of the corral where 
he lay. Of course we hurried over to 
the ranch, but by the time that we got 
there the ram and all of the nannies 
had taken to the hills and were no- 
where to be seen. We found the old 
man pretty much used up. He had 
been bleeding at nose and mouth and 
had some bad bruises on his hip, but 
was not seriously injured. 

I cannot give you his story in his ex- 
act words, for the picturesque and tor- 
rid Spanish profanity he used to give 
emphasis to his remarks would not look 
well in print, but in substance it was 
as follows: After the ram had killed 
the old billie he devoted himself to the 
younger bucks, and in a short time had 
driven them all out of the corral and 
he then took possession of the harem 
of nannies. Old Lopes, fearing that 
the ram would depart before the boy 
could return from our camp with the 
gun he hoped to borrow, and determined 
to have revenge for the death of his 
billie, slipped around and shut the big 
gate to the corral and took up his stand 
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at the smaller gate. The ram discov- 
ered shortly that the avenues of escape 
were closed and began to grow very 
uneasy, and trotted around the corral 


looking for a place to get over. As the 
fence was only from five to six feet 


high, Lopes was afraid that he would 
be able to jump it, and so determined 
to rope the ram and then dispatch him 
with an axe—the only weapon he had. 
I must say that I admire the nerve of 
the old man, tho I can’t say the same 


for his judgment. How many of us 
would want to walk unarmed into an 
arena with a huge ram with demon- 


strated homicidal tendencies? Well, he 
took his riata and stepped into the cor- 
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ral—and then the fireworks began. As 
he advanced toward the ram the latter 
stopped and examined him _ intently, 
seeming to notice for the first time 
that there were any human beings about. 
Just as Lopes began to swing his riata 
preparatory to making the throw, to 
use his own words, “the cimmaroni just 
seemed to all hump up in the middle 
and the next thing I knew I was lying 
against the side of the corral with the 
blood coming from my mouth and nose 
and—oh, such a pain in my head!” 
The ram had hit the old man square- 
ly on the hip, throwing him against the 
corral wall several feet away and scor- 


ing a complete knockout. And this fact 
undoubtedly saved the old man from 
more serious injury, for the ram, ap- 
parently satisfied with his work, walked 
out with the nannies, and so far as I 
know was never seen again, tho the 
nannies all returned to the corral about 
three days later, 

Now, those are the facts, brother 
sportsmen! What is the answer? Did 
that ram leave his range and go there 
just to get a drink at that water trough? 
Did he go there just to pay a friendly 
visit to Mrs. Billie and the girls, or 
was he simply, as the Chinaman once 
said, “Mebeso damfool clazy?” 


ROU TTT 


Jacks and Queens 


H. T. Carlton 





A full house—jacks and 
queens—was a_ pretty good 
hand to bet on, I thought, when 
a trip into those magnificent 
mountains—the California Si- 
erras—was proposed. It was 
talked over and planned to the 
last detail for months, The an- 
ticipation of a camping, hunt- 
ing and fishing trip is almost 
as good as the realization and 
is religiously made an annual 
event in our family. 

The evening of August 1, 
1918, saw the “Queens’—Aunt 
Ted and Pal (my wife)—and 
myself on board the Southern 
Pacifie train for Porterville. 
Arriving at this pretty little 
valley town about 8:30 the 
next morning, we found it hot 
compared to the cool coast 
country we had left. We went 
uptown to look it over while 
waiting for our train. The town 
also looked us over—especially 
the girls in hiking clothes. 

Arriving at Springville about 1 o’clock 
we found an auto waiting to take us 
to the forks of the Tule River, at which 
place we took horses to carry us over 
the nine miles of good trail to Camp 
Nelson, our outfitting point, all accord- 
ing to previous arrangement with Smith 
& Wilson, the genial and efficient pro- 
prietors. 

We reached Camp Nelson just at sup- 
per time and proceeded at once to do 
full justice to the delicious meal set 
before us. We made the most of it, 
for we knew it was the last chance to 
have fresh vegetables and milk for a 
month. We found our outfit, which we 
had shipped by freight some ten days 
previously, had safely arrived. 

After supper we were dealt the jacks 
—three good burros—answering to the 
names of Sherman, Brownie and Kate— 
that is, they answered to their names 
when the yell was accompanied by a 
well-aimed rock. Each burro was 
equipped with a well-fitting pack sad- 
die, and as we had our own saddle pads 
and kyaks (a good precaution when 
using rented animals) we had no trou- 
ble with slipping packs or sore backs 
during the entire trip. 

The first day on the trail was rather 
a hard pull for the girls, as it usually 
is to people just from the city. We 
erossed the ridge, on the way passing 
thru some very fine groves of big trees 
sequoia gigantea), whose beautiful red- 








THE TRAIL THROUGH THE PINES. 

















GOLDEN TROUT. 
BIG WHITNEY MEADOW; ELEVATION, 10,000 
FEET. 


brown columnar trunks were 
so sturdy that the strongest 
breeze caused not a quiver. We 
made camp in Lloyd Meadow, 
famous for its soda_ spring, 
picketing the burros to keep 
them from taking the back 
track. Here I initiated Pal 
into the mysteries and delights 
of trout fishing. She proved 
such an adept that  hence- 
forward we had trout at every 
camp. The trout in the stream 
proved to be small, but we 
caught enough for supper and 
breakfast. 

Leaving Lloyd Meadow the 
trail wound thru beautiful pine 
timber, over the ridge and 
dropped into the cafion of the 
Little Kern. Here we stopped 
for lunch and a swim in the 
clear, cold stream. Lunch over 
and the burros repacked, we 
climbed out of the Little Kern 
to our next camp at Big Kern 
Lake, a pretty sheet of water 
formed by the damming of the river by 
a tremendous rock slide. We stayed 
several days in this camp to enjoy the 
fine fishing. There were plenty of large 
rainbows, but the big ones would not 
rise, so we had to content ourselves 
with fish running from a pound to a 
pound and a half. 

Leaving this delightful spot and con- 
tinuing up the Kern a few miles we 
forded the river and started up the 
steep zigzag trail along Volcano Creek, 
the original home of the beautiful gol- 
den trout. We were now getting into 
the “high” country and the nights were 
cold—ice on the water every morning— 
our thermometer registering 30 degrees 
on several mornings. From our camp 
in Big Whitney Meadow we crossed 
two 11,000-foot passes—Siberian Pass 
and Guyot Pass—in one day and 
dropped into Crabtree Meadow, the base 
camp for the climb up Mt. Whitney, 
14,501 feet, the highest point in the 
United States. 

At Crabtree we met one party of four 
men and one of seven men, so that 
around a big campfire that evening we 
had a jolly time with song and story. 
We rested a day in this camp before 
attempting to climb Mt. Whitney, as a 
4,000-foot climb at this altitude is quite 
a strain even on heart and lungs tuned 
up by a couple of weeks of exercise in 
ihe open. 

Altho it was cloudy when we reache1 
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“PAL” ON SUMMIT OF MT. WHITNEY. 


Raising ‘‘Old Glory’ on top of the United States. 
Elevation, 14,501 feet. 


the top, the panorama of mountains 
and valleys, lakes and streams was 
beautiful in the extreme. On the east 


10,000 feet into the 
desert of Owens Valley. On the north 
rose the snow-covered peaks of the 
Kings-Kern Divide, swinging around to 


we looked down 


meet the Great Western Divide, con- 
taining the mighty peaks of the Ka- 
weahs and Milestone in the distance. 


We could look back down the tremen- 
dous cafion of the Kern for miles and 
trace our laborious course of the past 
ten days, seeming only a short distance 
in the clear air of the high altitudes. 


After spending a couple of hours on 
the summit and putting our names in 
the register, we hit the down trail for 
‘amp, stopping at timberline to boil 
a can of tea which we had cached there 
on the way up. At camp we did full 
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justice to the fine supper the girls pre- 
pared. The climax came in the big 
chocolate cake they baked in our little 
reflector oven (home made, of alumi- 
num, to fit in a kyak). The oven de- 
serves more than passing mention. Be- 
ing of aluminum it was easily kept 
bright and the angles were correct. We 
baked biscuit—and such _ biscuit !—in 
nine minutes; cakes, pies and puddings 
were all cooked in this light and handy 
substitute for that heavy piece of ord- 
nance usually carried on pack trips— 
the Dutch oven. 

We all admitted to being “just a lit- 
tle bit tired” after the climb up Whit- 
ney, so we decided to spend the next 
day in camp in Crabtree, loafing and 
fishing for golden trout, which are there 
in abundance and of good size. How- 
ever, it takes clever angling to catch 
them in these meadows where the wa- 
ter is so clear and there is nothing be- 
hind which to hide. It is necessary to 
lay a long line and a delicate fly to 
land the good ones. 

The next morning was threatening, 
but we decided to break camp and drop 
down the steep East Fork Trail to Junc- 
tion Meadow. About 10 o’clock the 
clouds fulfilled their promise of the 
early morning and we were caught in 
a cold and disagreeable hailstorm, mak- 
ing traveling most uncomfortable, as 
we had no rain capes and our sweaters 
were in the packs. We reached Junc- 
tion Meadow in the afternoon, cold and 
wet, but soon had a fire burning and 
quickly forgot our discomfort. This is 
a delightful spot at the junction of the 
Kern East Fork and Kern-Kaweah Riv- 
ers. Deciding to stay here a few days 
to enjoy the fishing and hunting, we 
built a comfortable camp with table 
and benches of tamarack poles. With 
plenty of fish, but no luck with the 
deer, we had a fine time at this camp. 
Altho there was a big buck ranging in 
this vicinity, several days’ hunting 





failed to find more than tracks, so we 
decided to move on to a reputed good 
deer country on the headwaters of the 
Little Kern, 

Three days on the trail 
to Rifle Creek, one of 
of the 


brought us 
the tributaries 
only to find the 


Little Kern, 
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TROUT FISHING ON 


ALPINE CREEK. 


country full of deer-hunters and the 
deer all gone, so we moved camp about 
twenty miles down stream to Burnt 
Corral Meadow, where we camped the 
last few days of the trip. Deer were 
fairly plentiful, but owing to the ex- 
tremely thick brush none were killed. 

I wish that I could describe to you 
some of the wonders of these grand 
old mountains, tell you something of 
their lofty peaks and_ stupendous 
‘afions, of the wonderfully beautiful 
sunsets and the afterglow on the peaks, 
and the clear, cold nights with the stars 
crackling overhead; of the leaping wa- 
terfalls and rushing streams; of the 
lofty big trees and yellow pines; de- 
scribe some of the delights of trout 
fishing and deer hunting—even if we 
didn’t get a deer this trip. 

The best I can say to you is this: 
if you have been there, you know; if 
not, come and try it. The mountains 
await you. They are there for all who 
wish to come and see and enjoy. 
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Killing a Big Colorado Grizzly 


As per my promise, I am giving you 
the story in detail of my recent encoun- 
ter with a big grizzly bear in Colorado. 
[ am going to give the true facts in 
detail. 

This bear was a noted cattle-killer 
and last fall (1919) killed fifteen head 
of eattle that I know of. Some will 
ask the question, how do I know the 
bear killed the stock? To this question 
[ will reply that I saw where the stock 
iad been killed and there was no other 
kind of tracks to be found. The signs 
made in the snow where the killing had 
just been made was positive proof, in- 
cluding the finding of a steer the bear 
ttacked, but did not kill. This steer 
vas so badly torn and enraged by the 


M. B. Pidcock 


(Collector U. S. Biological Survey, Colorado) 


bear’s attack that it charged one of my 
neighbors, who had to kill the steer to 
save his life, This man got witnesses 
to prove the killing was justifiable. 

I have been on the trail of this bear 
for several years and would have killed 
him two years ago but for an accident. 
I was prospecting up near the pass 
where the Rabbit Ear road crosses the 
Gore Range. I was panning a small 
stream for gold. It had been snowing 
and raining and I had set my gun up 
against a log while panning the stream. 
I looked down the creek and saw a big 
grizzly coming up the bed of the stream, 
straight towards me and not over 100 
yards away. I got my .30-’06 Winches- 
ter, which had a telescope mounted on 


it. I raised the gun to shoot, but could 
not see the bear or see thru the tele- 
scope at all; water had got inside the 
telescope and moisture was on the lens. 
The bear walked to within fifty yards 
of me, turned off and walked past not 
more than thirty yards from me. I took 
that telescope off when I got home. It 
was always out of order at a critical 
time, anyway. The telescope sight is a 
failure on a hunting rifle. It is no good 
for a quick shot or in the brush, and 
is always out of adjustment. With these 
few preliminary remarks the reader can 
get a more thoro understanding of my 
story, 

On the 31st of March, 1920, I was 
going over my marten trap line between 
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the head of the Middle Fork of Rock 
Creek and Pass Creek on top of the 
Gore Range. I noticed a large trail, 
which I took to be the tracks of a man 
without snowshoes. I knew that if it 
was a man who had broken his snow- 
shoes he stood a good chance to lose 
his life, as the snow was from eight to 
ten feet deep everywhere. Mr. Hender- 
son, who lives on the Rock Creek ranch, 
did that very thing a few years ago. 
He broke his snowshoes crossing the 
Gore Range and wallowed thru the deep 
snow to his ranch, arriving late at night, 
«ompletely exhausted and with feet bad- 
ly frozen. I went over to investigate. 
I was surprised to find the trail was 
made by a bear of unusual size and 
which I recognized to be the tracks 
made by a stock-killing grizzly, I had 
no gun—only a .22 S. & W. target re- 
volver that I always carried when going 
over my trap line. 

I must say that I did not care to tac- 
kle that bear with a .22 pistol. I start- 
ed for home at once. It was only a 
half-mile to the top of the range and 
then it was downhill all the way. It 
was good going. I turned the skis loose 
and made the three miles home in less 
than thirty minutes. If anyone should 
have happened along and seen the snow- 
shoe trail I made going home for my 
rifle they would have surely thought I 
got scared at the trail made by the bear. 
I got a hasty lunch, took my _ .30-’06 
Winchester, substituted a pair of web 
snowshoes for the skis, and _ started 
back. I reached the trail at 11 a. m. 
and tracked the bear to a big thicket 
of jack pines and down timber.. I found 
several beds he had made on the snow 
of green pine boughs, and finally found 
» trail leading out of the thicket. I 
followed the tracks about one mile to 
where he had dug down thru eight feet 
of snow to a carcass of a steer he killed 
late last fall. I followed the track about 
one-half mile farther to where he had 
dug down and got a sheep that I pulled 
out of Rock Creek last fall. 

I followed the trail about an hour 
longer and came back to the place 
where I first found the trail. I 
made a circle of the thicket where 
the bear had made several beds 
and found another trail leaving the 
thicket. I followed this trail north 
for about two miles, following the 
range on the Rock Creek slope. 
The trail turned down Rock Creek, 
going down a long park. In the 
upper end of this park the bear 
had dug down in five or six places 
thru eight feet of snow to the ecar- 
casses of sheep and cattle. On the 
head of Rock Creek the stream is 
only about one foot wide and two 
or three feet down to the water. 
Sheep feeding in the willows fall 
in the creek and cannot get out. 
The settlers often pull them out; 
I have pulled out at least ten or 
fifteen, 

The bear found plenty to eat and 
had been here a day or two. It 
had a beaten trail to the edge of 
the park. <A jack pine thicket bor- 
dered the park, about 100 yards 
from the holes the bear made dig- 
ging after the sheep. There were 
at least a dozen beds where he had 
been lying in the edge of the jack 
pines. I made a circle of the thicket 
and found a trail leading out of it 
and heading for the top of the 
range. I followed the tracks over 
the range and down the _ divide 
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so I could not see ten feet, and as it 
was getting late I went home. 

The first of April it was storming so 
that it was impossible to hunt. I waited 
until the second day of April before 
taking up the chase again. I got a day- 
light start the second day of April, tak- 
ing a good lunch with me. I struck the 
trail where I left off before the storm. 





THE MUSHROOMED BULLET. 
[I could easily see the bear’s trail, altho 
it had snowed over one foot. The bear 
was heading for one of the worst jun- 
gles there is to be found on the Gore 
Range, rough, broken country, with 
down timber and jack pine. I was sure 
the bear had gone into this jungle to 
hole up until after the storm. I used 
caution in following him in this place, 
as one could easily come upon the bear 
before he knew it. I followed him for 
200 or 300 yards, Here the bear had 
made three or four beds out of pine 
boughs. He had stripped trees of green 
boughs higher than I could reach. 

I finally came to a ledge of rock. Here 
the bear had dug down to the bottom 
of the ledge, thru at least ten feet of 
snow, in two places, and had tried to 
dig under the ledge. I thought sure he 
was in there when I first saw the place. 
He had been all around in this thicket 
and it took me some time to find the 
trail leading out. After satisfying my- 
self the bear was not in this thicket I 
circled the place and found where the 
track left the jungle and headed for the 
top of the range. I followed the track 
over the range to the North Fork of 
Rock Creek at least five miles, without 
a stop. .I was following the track down 
towards Rock Creek, thru green timber 


and jack pines. The snow lay in piles 
or mounds, with deep holes under the 
trees, and very uneven. I walked out 
on one of these piles and noticed a sus- 
picious looking drift about twenty-five 
feet from me where the bear’s trail 
seemed to stop, ‘Two or three small 
jack pines obstructed my view, so I 
took a step or two to one side. I was 
standing with my rifle ready and at the 
same time trying to locate a trail lead- 
ing away from what looked to be a hole 
in the snow when the bear jumped out. 

He came out with a deep growl, hav- 
ing heard or scented me. He was not 
headed towards me, or perhaps he had 
to jump out on the lower side of the 
den on account of the deep snow. He 
located me instantly, and, whirling 
uround, started for me. I got two or 
three shots square thru him just behind 
the shoulder as he was turning to charge 
me. The next two shots entered the 
same place, ranging thru the body in 
a different direction. As he waS then 
coming straight toward me these last 
shots ranged back and lodged in the 
hind quarter. He was not over ten feet 
from me when I fired the last shot and 
was still on his feet after my gun was 
empty. He was so badly injured that 
I could keep out of his way. The snow 
was also in my favor and greatly im- 
peded the movement of the bear. |! 
dodged behind the little bunch of trees 
that obscured my view in the first place 
and reloaded my rifle as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

By the time I got the magazine filled 
he was just tumbling over, having 
reached the place where I stood when 
shooting at him. His heart and lungs 
were literally blown to pieces by the 
first shots, but he lived long enough to 
have killed a man could he have reached 
him. He gave a vicious growl every 
time I shot, and when I fired the last 
shot he had his mouth open, 

I used the .380-’06 pointed metal-cased 
bullet on this bear. I filed one-eighth 
inch off the point and they make the 


best soft-point bullet made in the 








150-grain weight. The .30-’06 or ’93 
Winchester with 220-grain bullet is, 
in my opinion, the best gun ever 
made for grizzly bear, elk or moose. 
I have shot all kinds of large game 
with this gun and think the 220- 
grain bullet has more penetration 
and killing power than any of the 
guns I ever used. I have used all 
the bolt-action guns and have not 
found a gun that will equal the 95 
Winchester. 

I am sending you the bullet that 
passed thru the bear and lodged 
against the skin, This bullet struck 
him just behind the shoulder and 
went thru the opposite shoulder and 
lodged against the hide. None of 
the bullets went thru the hide on 
the opposite side, but all passed 
thru the body and all struck just 
behind the shoulder. Two bullets 
struck in the same place, making 
a hole about twice the size of the 
others. I found the jacket of one 
of the bullets that had passed thru 
the bear and thru one ham and 
lodged against the skin. I think 
this was the last shot I fired, as 
he sat down when I fired this shot, 
but got on his feet again. I am 
not sure as to whether this bullet 
core went thru the hide. I thought 
I could detect a small hole that 
might have been made by a spent 
bullet. 








towards Red Dirt Creek. By this 
time it had commenced to snow, 


THE AUTHOR AND THE BIG HIDE 


No doubt some will wonder why I 
did not shoot the bear in the head 
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xv neck. In reply to this will say, I 
never shoot a bear in the head, as I do 
not care to blow the scalp to pieces or 
mutilate the skull. The neck is a very 
uncertain shot. More men have lost 
their lives by shooting bears in the neck 
than in any other way. Never go up to 
a grizzly bear that has been shot thru 
he neck without using the greatest cau- 
tion, as he may not be hurt at all. A 
bear shot thru the neck will sometimes 
drop like it was killed instantly, but 
unless the neck ds broken the bear is 
not much hurt, but is what is called 
creased or stunned, and in less than a 
minute, or a short time. will jump up 


with as much vitality as it ever had 
and will attack anything in reach. 
A grizzly bear will attack a man 


sometimes when taken by surprise. I 
know~of several such instnnees. This 
is the first bear I ever had to charge 
me before being wounded. I killed a 
grizzly six years ago that charged me. 
I was using a_ .30-40 single-shot rifle 
with a heavy octagonal barrel. T bought 
this gun from Lee Knapp of Denver 
ten years ago. I shot this bear behind 
the shoulder, the bullet going clear thru 
and coming out on opposite side. It 
did not charge when I shot it, I fol- 
lowed it in a thicket of jack pines and 
down timber. I soon came upon the 
bear and it was on the fight. This 
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bear was mounted by Jonas Brothers. 

I took the bear I just killed to Kremm- 
ling, Colo., with head and feet left in 
the hide. The hind feet were tied to 
the elevated awning bar of a business 
house, the bar being over twelve feet 
from the sidewalk, and the bear’s nose 
was only eighteen inches from the side- 
walk. When the hide was hung ten 
feet high the head would not clear the 
floor. The hide was on exhibition all 
day in Kremmling, the 3rd of April, and 
was pronounced the largest and most 
beautifully marked silver-tip ever killed 
in Grand County. 

I*eannot say too much for the ’95 
Winchester. Give me my choice of all 
the guns made today and I would not 
be long in grabbing the ’06 Winchester 
for large game. The best rifle for coy- 
otes and deer has not yet been put on 
the market. The small high-power guns 
blow the pelt to pieces. The '95 Win- 
chester chambered for 6 mm. would 
make the best gun for coyotes and deer 
that has ever been made. Take the 6 
mm, with the regular round-point 112- 
grain bullet and you will have the best 
cartridge for deer and coyotes, and a 
spitzer bullet would easily reach the 
3,000-foot mark. There are more shots 
fired at coyotes than all other large 
game. The 6 mm. is the rifle. 

Just one more word on the subject of 





The Mckenzie River, one of Oregon’s 
justly famous trout streams. flows west- 
ward from its source high up in the 
snews of the Cascade Range and 
empties its icy waters into the Willam- 
ette River, just a few miles north of 
Eugene, Ore. “Running the McKenzie” 
is rather trying on your nerves until 
you experience a trip or two and learn 
to keep your footing in the plunging, 
whirling boat. 

After you get “sea legs” and become 
“river broke,” it becomes the most fas- 
cinating sport in the world to a fisher- 
man, and it is the only real successful 
method of making a good “kill” on the 
“Blue McKenzie.” 

Al Cook owns a ranch about forty 
miles upriver from Eugene and is wide- 
ly known for his powers as a fisherman. 
Meeting him in Eugene one morning in 
arly spring, he said: ‘“Goin’ up to the 
ranch today? Come along, and if the 
river ain’t too high, we'll ‘put in’ a boat. 
The time is here, and the trout ought 
to begin ‘hittin’ bout now.” 

I accepted, of course, for who could 
refuse an “invite” from Al? 

After lunch he came around with his 
“tin Lizzie,” and we hit the pike for the 
ranch at a lively gait. 

The road is splendid; the ever-chang- 
ing scenery is romantic and picturesque, 
even grand in spots; and no matter 
how often one may travel the McKenzie 
road, he will always find something of 
absorbing interest along the way. 

We found the river pretty high, but 
Al arranged to make a “run” the fol- 
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lowing day, engaging a fellow whom he 
called “River Jud” to handle the boat 
for us. Next morning we “put in” above 
Blue River, above five miles upstream 
from the ranch, having arranged to 
have the car awaiting us that evening 
at Shell Rock, about five miles down- 
stream from the ranch, This arrange- 
ment would give us something over ten 
miles of river to “run,” and if the trout 
were rising, we should have some fine 
sport. 

“Running” the rapids at the mouth of 
Blue River, we landed and spent an 
hour there, just killing time, as the 
trout were not rising yet. About 10 
o’clock we dropped on down a short 
distance and landed, walking back up- 
stream to a fine eddy, on which we did 
not wish to take the boat. There I got 
the first strike of the day, and after a 
very pretty fight, landed him—a beauti- 
ful rainbow —that we thought would 
weigh about two pounds. 

A little lower downstream I had the 
luck to snag another, in very swift 
water, but when about to come to net, 
he just seemed to open his mouth and 
let go. I was much disappointed, as it 
seemed to be a larger fish than the first 
one. 

Al now landed two beauties in rapid 
succession, and became enthused, say- 
ing: “Fellers, we’re goin’ to hev a ding- 
buster of a day; tha’ll hit like mad hor- 
nets ’fore long!” 

We came to Spark’s Riffle at noon- 
time, landed and whipped that riffle to 
a fare-you-well, but failed to entice a 
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bears. This bear’s condition was nor- 
mal; it had been out since the 25th of 
March, and perhaps longer. It had 
taken all the food a bear would eat at 
any time, and was regular in its habits. 

Tom Smith killed the largest grizzly 
bear ever killed in Routt County, Colo., 
the hard winter of ’89. This bear was 
killed some time in February; it had 
been out of its den only a short dis- 
tance. This was the hardest winter seen 
in Middle Park in twenty years and the 
snow was not less than eight feet any- 
where this bear had been. My opinion 
is that a grizzly bear can be roused out 
of its den at any time and will go out 
at any time they can travel, except in 
bitter cold weather. 

This bear that I have just killed is 
the largest ever killed in Middle Park, 
so the old settlers say. It measured, 
length before salting, 7 feet 6 inches; 


width, 8 feet without stretching. It 
made a track 7 inches wide and 10 
inches long: length of longest claw, 4 


inches straight across,- This hide was 
sent to Jonas Bros., Denver, for mount- 
ing. 

Among my equipment for such hunts, 
aside from the Winchester rifle, I carry 


an S. & W. revolver and Weiss binoeu- 
lars. 
rise. Here we ate our lunch, had a 


smoke and tried it again; but it Seemed 
that our efforts were not to be re 
warded. Al had worked downstream a 
short distance, and I was still whipping 
th eddy water at the edge of the rapids, 
when Jud yelled to me to cast a little 
further upstream, and farther out. 

I did so, and just as the fly touched 
the water it vanished in a swirling boil. 
I instantly struck with a quick twist of 
the wrist, and felt the hook strike home. 
As the reel commenced to sing Il 
thumbed the roll of line, gently at first, 
then with gradually increasing force, 
until the tip and butt of rod were al- 
most together; but that monster never 
even slackened his gait. 

Fortunately for my prized Leonard, 
the leader parted when the line all left 
the reel. I was breathless and must 
have looked rather foolish, as I waded 
back to the boat. “What was it?” I 
gasped; “a trout, or what?” Al was 
convulsed with laughter at my evident 
discomfiture and amazement, Jud spoke 
up, saying: “That war a trout, mister, 
and the daddy uv ’em all. ’Roun’ heer 
we kalls him Ol’ Jumbo.” 

Al had finished his laugh and now 
spoke up, saying: “Drop on down, Jud; 
tha’re commencin’ to jump; an’ if we 
we're gona make a killin’ today we 
gotta git bizzy.” I was loath to leave 
the vicinity of the big fish, suggesting 
that we loaf around awhile and then try 
Spark’s Riffle once more. “No use to- 
day,” said Al. “When Ol’ Jumbo’s on 
deck, the leetler feesh just don’t stay 











‘round.” So we dropped on 
down that beautiful river—a 
winding lane, as it were, walled 
in by rugged, frowning cliffs 
or towering giant trees, Here 
and there we came to calm 
stretches, where the clear, lim- 
pid water moved along serene- 
ly. Anon we would plunge into 
a maelstrom of whirlpools and 
rapids, with waves higher than 
our heads, when crouched in 
the boat. The constantly 
changing panorama of nature 
is very interesting to one mak- 
ing his initial “run,” and it 
never grows old—not any of it 
—no matter how often the 
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big un!’ It war a big un, all 
rite, but thet chap hed a nuther 
holler kumin’ ’bout the ‘I got 
‘im,’ same ez hez lots uv uther 
fellers. Why, in jist no time 
a-tall his rod war broke off 
whar it jined the hand-holt, an’ 
his line war cut off at the reel. 


“Mister, you looked kinda 
sheepish today when Jumbo 
left you so kwick, but you jist 
yrter seed thet feller. Why, 


ef Al hed hev bin thar he’d a 
died laffin’, shore, Ez he kum 
wadin’ to the boat thar war a 
lonesum, skeered-to-death, all- 
gonish look on his mug whot 








unique experience is enjoyed. 
The McKenzie sportsmen near- 
ly all use a heavy, tapered 


enameled line, owing to the long cast 
which must be made. Most of them 


use a dry, or floating fly, altho there 
are many days when the wet fly will 
kill the most fish—in fact, there occa- 
sionally will come a day when you must 
use the wet fly, or you will go home 
with an empty creel. We had our luck 
on this day of days using No. 8 Blue 
Upright, Red Upright and March Brown, 
tied to float. 

AS we were being drawn into one 
stretch of rapids a large trout rose to 
a Blue Upright, and as the boat could 
not be held, I enjoyed the thrills of 
leading him thru a dizzy maze of wild 
waters, netting him safely when we 
reached an eddy at the foot of the 
rapids, He was twenty inches in length, 
and the finest kill of the day. 

Just around the next bend Al netted 
a larger fish, after quite an interesting 
battle, but it was a “spawner,”’ and 
after showing me that it was at least 
two inches longer than my prize, he 
gently placed it back in its beautiful 


home. 
Thus we drifted and plunged on 
down, safely negotiating the difficult 


rapids at Pillow Rock, picking up a cou- 
ple. of fair fish at Clover Point, and 
pausing for a little while in the shadow 
of Eagle Rock. The view at this point 
is sublime, but space will not permit an 
attempted description; enough to say 
here that the scene there is worthy of 
the best efforts of a master’s pen or 
brush. 

Here we added three fine ones to our 
collection, and here it was that Al 
struck a big one, snapping off his leader 
at the stroke. 

He didn’t blame the fish, but he was 
certainly riled up at sometuing, for——; 
but let us voyage on, as there is much 
more to relate, and some -happenings 
must be left to the imagination of the 
reader. 

About the only times during the after- 
noon when I was not thinking of the 
old denizen of Spark’s Riffle was when 
I had a good one snagged and was 
busily engaged in coaxing him into the 
net; or when we were running some of 
the wildest of the rapids. 

It was past 3 o’clock when the fish 
quit rising and we made a landing on 
a shady shore for a smoke and a much- 
needed rest. We had twenty-six trout 


under the deck, three of them two- 
pounders, and I was. satisfied, even 
should we kill no more. When Jud 


had bitten a most amazing segment out 
of a great slab of “Quality and Quan- 
tity,” and Al and I had our pipes going 
good, I asked to be told something 
about “Ol Jumbo,” if there was any- 
thing to tell. I just couldn’t get that 
fish off my mind. 


SHOOTING RAPIDS ABOVE BLUE RIVER. 


“You tell ’im, Jud,” said Al; “I can’t 
keep this old briar goin’ right an’ talk 
much at the same time; ’sides, you’ve 
seen ’im oftener ’an I hev.” 

“Can’t say I ever seed much uv ’im,” 
said Jud; “jist a glimpse uv his snout 
er a flash uv his tail now an’ then; 
oftener, jist a bile on the water. Never 
seed nobuddy hol’ ’im long enuff to 
make ’im break water; allers jist ’bout 
whot we seed today—jist a ‘hit,’ a reel 
a-buzzin’ like all git out, a smash, an’ 
goodnite Katy! Id bin heerin’ ’bout a 
hig feesh on Spark’s Riffle whot hed 
bin brakin’ up tackle fer uther fellers 
off an’ on all spring, but as the fellers 
whot war a-loosin’ the’r flies war most 
tenderfeets, thot nuthin’ uv it. 

“I’ve seed ol’ han’s snap off a fly on 
jist a common pounder mor’n wunst. 
Kirst time Ol’ Jumbo hit fer my boat 
war four years ago, come June, on wun 
uv the bri’test days yer ever seed. Hed 
run river a rite smart lot o’ times thet 
spring, a pullin’ sum o’ the peertist 
han’s I ever seed at puttin’ out line, 
fellers whot kood make them new-fan- 
gled floatin’ flies jist set up an’ float 
off like a real bug. 

“Corse we ketched feesh on Spark’s 
Riffle, sum good uns, too; but I never 
seed nuthin’ o’ the big un we’d bin 
heerin’ bout, not till thet day in June 
come, Thet day I hed out a feller whot 
war a site ter see. Why, ef close an’ 
fancy fixin’s wood ketch feesh he'd a 
ketched ’em all. You never seed a fel- 
ler so danged dressed up in yer life fer 
fishin’. We ‘put in’ ’bove Blue River, 
same landin’ we started frum today, 
an’ it warn’t long till thet chap lost 
sum uv the starch out uv them fancy 
kloze. I war a huggin’ shore, a run- 
nin’ them rapids at mouth uv Blue 
River, an’ swung bow to dodge a rock 


whot jist showed. Sumhow I swung 
bow a leetle too much an’ a_e swirl 


ketehed the boat, a pullin’ it inter them 
big foamy rapids. We kum orful neer 
makin’ our next landin’ on the pearly 
shore, an’ we woodn’t hev bin no wet- 
ter ef we hed bin spilled out. 

“We landed jist below Blue River, 
an’ I toted wood fer two hours a keepin’ 
up a fire to dry our kloze. We made 
Spark’s Riffle ‘bout noon, an’ I showed 
thet sport whar to wade the swift shal- 
ler riffle so thet he kood git his fly on 
the deep, choppy water at the edge uv 
the rapids. I war a watchin’ ’im slam 
his line down on the water an’ a think- 
in’ thet he’d skeer the feesh kleer off 
the riffle, when, sudden like, sumthin’ 
happened whot thet sport will never 


fergit; ner me neether, fer thet matter. 
I sees the water bulge up, with a big 
snout jist showin’, an’ I heers his reel 
a buzzin’ 
got ’im! 


while he keeps hollerin’, ‘I 
I got ’im! Jeeminee, whot a 


wood hev brung teers to the 
-yes uv a stone image. Thet 
war the furst I ever seed uv 
Jumbo, an’ thet’s the w@y he’s 
bin acktin’ up ever since. He won't 
raze fer a spoon, an’ no lite tackle will 
stop ’im.” 

The story was ended, for Jud now 
took another quarter-section of Q. & Q. 
and reclined in a more comfortable po- 
sition. Soon a gentle breeze came up 
stream, rippling the surface of the wa- 
ter and fanning the bushes along the 
shore, disturbing a “hatch of flies.” The 
trout again commenced to feed and we 
“put in’ onee more, drifting slowly 
down stream, casting in-shore now, 
where the big old pioneers were quietly 
rising. 
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JEST KEEP FISHIN’. 


Si Winters was the durndest cuss 

Fer catchin’ fish—he sure was great! 

He never used to make no fuss 

About the kind of pole or bait. 

Er weather, neither; he'd jest say, 

“I got to ketch a mess today.” 

An’ toward the creek you'd see him slide, 

A-whistlin’ soft an’ walkin’ wide. 

I says one day to Si, says I, 

“How do you always ketch ‘em, Si?” 

He gave his bait another switch in, 

An’ chucklin’, says, “I jest keep fishin’.” 

Si took to readin’ law at night 

And pretty soon, the first we knowed, 

He had a lawsuit, won his fight, 

An’ was a lawyear! I'll be blowed! 

He knowed more law than Squire Mc- 
Knab! 

An’, though he had no “gift of gab” 

To brag about, somehow he made 

A sober sort of talk that played 

The mischief with the other side. 

Well, Si is Gov'ner Winters, now; 

A big man around the state, you bet— 

To me the same old Si, somehow; 

The same old champeen fisher, yet, 

It wasn't so much the bait er pole, 

It wasn't so much the fishin’ hole, 

That won fer Si his big success; 

‘Twas jest his fishin’ on, I guess; 

A cheerful, stiddy, hopeful kind 

Or keepin’ at it—don’t you mind? 

And that is why I can't help wishin’ 

More of us would jest keep fishin’. 


Mrs. Water WILLIAMS. 
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“Looking Backward’—such 
title of Sign Talk in the December is- 
sue Of Outdoor Life. I read it, and 
probably you read it; if you didn’t you 


missed something, “El Comancho” tells 
a real story. We of the West, we born 
and reared of the West, can read be- 
tween the lines. Our eastern brothers 
can get much by reading the lines. I 
have just finished reading it and it 
prompts me to “lip in” with a weak 
O. K. I didn’t come west in ’69. How- 
ever, my father and mother came in ’78. 
Denver even at that time wasn’t the 
most gentle little village on earth. Per- 
sonally I arrived in the fall of ’84— 
that is as soon as I could make it. I 
got here just in time to bid farewell to 
the last of the buffalo. I grew up just 
in time to listen to the tales of the Old 
West from the lips of many men that 
helped make it. It is dear history to 
we fellows that are proud, mighty 
proud, to be among the first native 
sons. 

We have all read the writings of 
Chauncey Thomas. He, too, is of the 
West; was born in Colorado, like my- 
self, I believe. He beat me just years 
enough to have seen things, I knew 
Dr. Thomas, Chauncey Thomas’ father, 
very well, and have spent many an hour 
listening to him when relating his early 
West experiences. Dr. Thomas came 
west way back—I really have forgotten 
—long before the steel horse snorted 
his way over the prairies he arrived in 
Denver. I am going to mention a few 
things that I now reeall his having told 
me, Perhaps these will induce Chaun.- 
cey Thomas to add to and perhaps cor- 
rect, for he knows, whereas I am going 
to simply quote from memory. 

Dr. Thomas, I believe, spent many 
years of his life in newspaper work, 
and in these early days covered Colo- 
rado, at least, on a saddle horse in 
quest of news. He went everywhere, 
saw many things, and was there when 
many things were doing. He told me 
that he carried a carbine and a six- 
shooter (I believe I am correct) all the 
time, and, of course, rode a good horse. 
In all these years he said he never saw 
an animal more savage than a_ wolf, 
never got shot at and never saw a man 
killed, 

If I am not mistaken, he at one time 
stood just around a corner during a 
shooting and stepped around in time to 
see the man wilting to the ground, but 
he reafly never saw a man shot. No 
coubt this will be hard for some of our 
movie fans, fed on modern’ western 
drama slush, to believe. He also told 
me that he had many a time seen Halli- 
day, I believe it was, of the Halliday 
Overland Stage Line, step out in the 
middle of Lawrence street, I believe 
(the main street in Denver at that time, 
anyway), with watch in hand and offer 
to bet $500 that the old stage would 
heave in sight in just so many minutes. 
The old Overland never failed him, al- 
most to the minute, Dr. Thomas said. 
A dust cloud would raise and the old 
stage would pop to view and soon come 
rumbling into town at a high run and 
pull up all in a bunch, the big event of 
every day in Denver. 

Those were the days when men up 
in the Fort Collins country used to cut 
hay and haul it, loose, mind you, to 
Golden and to other mining centers and 
get—oh, I don’t dare make a guess at 
the price they got. They talk about 
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H. C. L. now. 
H, E. L. L. 
My father and 


The prices then were 


mother came in by 
rail and went direct to the town of 
Fort Collins. Why, I can remember 
when there was a prairie dog town in 
one of the best parts of the present 
Fort Collins. Mother at one time owned 
most of the main town, but let it go, 
thinking it not worth holding. My fa- 
ther got a little Wild West and at one 
time was nearly shot. He had a room 
in a hotel and somebody got rather free 
with a six-shooter next floor below and 
one bullet at least tore its way by my 
father’s chair. 

I saw Cripple Creek at its worst, or 
best, just before the fire. That was 
the wildest West I ever saw, and, be- 
lieve me, even tho I was only a little 
boy I realized that she was a hummer. 
I well remember how the walls between 
the rooms in the hotel were only one 
thickness of cloth, and how we could 
see shadows of people way down the 
hall when they would light their lights. 
I believe it was at Cripple Creek where 
a man shot another thru several rooms 
by shooting at his shadow as he came 
to bed. When one gets to thinking over 
the many tales and stories he has heard 
it is hard to pick out one that might 
be better than the others. 

One story told me by old Clint Farr, 
now gone, is well worth telling to illus- 
trate the honor and virtue that lay be- 
neath many a rough outside. Clint Farr 
was foreman of an outfit trailing a 
bunch of cattle thru Nevada. They had 
stopped for the night and were near 
to or at a ranch, I don’t recall which. 
At any rate, a dance was gotten up for 
the benefit of the trail outfit. The 
owner of the ranch and Clint were sit- 
ting together looking on, The ranch- 
man had at least one daughter, more 
if I remember correctly. During the 
talk a rather good-looking girl danced 
by. The ranchman turned to Clint and 
said, “How does she look to you?” Clint 
said nothing, but waited. Soon-one of 
the daughters danced by and Clint 
nudged his companion and _ repeated 
what the ranchman had before. said. 
The ranchman turned on Clint and said, 
“That’s my daughter; what do you 
mean?” Clint returned, “I know it, but 
don’t you suppose that other girl has a 
father?” The ranchman shut up. 

The West then, as now, was a work- 
aday existence if one minded his own 
business. It was just as it is today: 
If you look for trouble you will find it. 
only with this one differenece—then the 
bully got a short shift; today we have 
to have the fool around. An I. W. W. 
would have lasted about as long then 
as a snowball in hell, while now—well, 
thank goodness, the American Legion 
is getting busy. 






El Comancho ends by saying a good 
word for the red man. Yes, the really 
truly American. Personally I have had 
nothing to do with the Indian; how- 
ever, it was my good fortune to read at 
one time a number of real books on 
Indian lore and tribal tales. Now let 
me tell you, it made up about the best 
reading I have ever tackled, They were 
real people; the men were real men. 
They fought like men and they died 
like men. I am here to say that had 
we then such men as Gen. Hugh L. 
Scott, El Comancho and others (for in- 
stance, a man of the stamp of the late 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, men that do 
what is right and just as they see it), 
our Indian troubles would not have 
been the blot they now are on our past 
history. The weakest creature God ever 
created is the man without a backbone, 
and the man without a conscience, and 
to this type of being we may thank for 
our Indian troubles. 

El Comancho says, “The West, as it 
was, is passing.” Yes, it has passed. 
His West had passed, or was passing, 
as I came to add my bawls and squawls 
with those of the other babies of Den- 
ver, but worst of all, my West is pass- 
ing. It passed with the automobile, the 
aeroplane, the high velocity rifle and 
the national forest boundary. A new 
West is here; it will be the West of my 
boy. He will never know the extreme 
pleasure of plugging along all day be- 
hind a good team of ponies in an old 
Studebaker side-spring buggy in a cloud 
of dust. Oh, gosh, that dust; that all- 
enveloping cloud that heralded our com- 
ing miles ahead! What he will know 
is a car that will whisk him the old 
forty miles in almost as many minutes. 
where it took us all day to make it. 
He probably will never know what it 
is to sit on top of a load, wrapped in 
blankets, clinging with near-freezing 
hands to the lines that are keeping 2 
“four” in the road, hitched to a wagon- 
load of grub, ete., for the ranch. He 
will make the trip in a truck, and where- 
as we had to lay out a night to make 
the trip with the load he will make 
two trips a day. 

Yes, brether westerners, the West is 
changing. Your West, El Comancho 
and Chauncey Thomas, is gone. My 
West is near a thing of yesterday, and 
we all, old and middle-aged, must bow 
to the West of my boy. Our Wests 
were the best to us. I would bring 
mine back if I could; perhaps you 
would, too. Yet, the West of today will 
be the best ever when my boy is your 
age, El Comancho. Write again of your 
West. I love to-read it over and over 
again. And Chauncey Thomas, tell us 
some of the good things that I have 
heard from your lips and know that 
you can tell. Adios, 














GLACIAL PARADISE. 


A crisp night, a clear sky, and you beside me, 
A sharp breeze, barren trees, and stars to guide me. 

A lake of crystal, frozen clear; 

No soul but you, no voice to hear; 
Well sharpened skates, the crunch of ice—full moon above me; 
Rythmn of bodies—Paradise enough, with you to love me. 
And often how in fancy we wander back again 


Gertrupve D. Coican. 
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glad to hear f from 3 you if you like this department, and glad to hear your 


kicks if vou don’t.—El Commancho. 





Animals, Birds and Plants of the Plains. 


The old-time plains country was the 
most densely populated section of the 
continent, for it supported a great va- 
riety of species ranging from man to 
the lower orders of life. 

Numerous tribes of Indians lived from 
the far northern edge, up above the 
Saskatchewan River, south to and be- 
vond the Rio Grande, and from the val- 
ley of the Mississippi (and further east- 
ward) to the Rockies. 

3eyond the Rockies the high sage 
plains of the Great Plateau country runs 
all the way from Canada to Mexico, 
supporting its own catalog of life, most 
of it entirely different from the plains 
east of the Rockies. 

The eastern plains country was orig- 
inally somewhat timbered west of the 
Mississippi to the valley of the Mis- 
souri. 

West of the Missouri there was no 
timber except a few straggling trees 
along the streams, and these were al- 
most always cottonwood, box alder and 
willow with a stray elm here and there. 

No other trees seemed to be able to 
survive fire, blizzard and lack of water 
except the cedars which grew in cer- 
tain localities only, much further west 
among the “breaks” of the semi-badland 
country. 

From the Missouri westward, or 
roughly speaking, from 300 to 500 miles, 
was the western part of the grass coun- 
try which is now the black-soil “corn 
belt.” 

West of this country the sagebrush 
took possession clear to the foothills of 
the Rockies. 

Plainly, then, the “plains country” was 
made up of three separate and distinct 
zones running parallel in a north-south 
direction from Canada to Mexico, and 
each of these zones was different from 
the other, and these were cross-divided 
again into three life-zones of about 
equal parts by temperature limits run- 
ning east and west. 

The life of the northern third of the 
three zones was along lines to with- 
stand temperatures as low (or probably 
lower) than 60 degrees. The middle, 
or next southern zone, was more temper- 
ate, the thermometer rarely going lower 
than 20 to a possible 30 degrees below, 
while the extreme southern zone was 
marked by a possible 10 degrees below, 
and this occurred but rarely and for 
very short periods at any one time. 

The Chippewa Indians occupied the 
northern end of the eastern zone with 
the Sacs and Foxes and other tribes 
further south. 

It was a well-watered, semi-timbered 
country which grew a great variety of 
food. 

There were moose and whitetail deer 


in the far northern part, and squirrels, 
raccoons and rabbits were also plentiful. 
Ducks and geese bred in the numerous 
lakes and swamps along with most of 
the list of minor waterfowl. 

A large variety of fur-bearing ani- 
mals thrived and lived well along with 
their smaller brethren. Prominent in 
this list were the beaver, mink, musk- 
rat, otter, fisher, marten, weasel, lynx, 
bobeat and many minor animals. More 
furs and buckskin came out of this re- 
gion in fur-trading days than from any 
like area in the country, and it is still 
a fur-producing country of great value, 
tho now densely populated. 

The whitetail deer were plentiful on 
south to the Gulf and westward more 
or less clear to the Rockies (tho I never 
heard of any of this species west of the 
Rockies). 

3ird life was well represented in all 
three of the climatic divisions of the 
eastern zone, the song and insectivorous 
birds, together with waterfowl being es- 
pecially abundant during season—in- 
deed, almost any bird on the continent 
could be found somewhere in the east- 
ern zone at some season of the year, 
including the now extinct passenger 
pigeon, which bred exclusively in the 
eastern part of this zone. 

The water, before men came to pol- 
lute it and ruin it by cultivating the 
country, was clear and good; very little 
natural mineral or other bad water was 
found east of the western zone any- 
where on the continent except in the 
low, Swamp country of the South. 

Fish were very plentiful and of great 
variety in both the eastern and middle 
zones and ran the gamut of species 
about as follows: Whitefish, bigmouth 
black bass, crappie, sunfish, bluegills, 
bream, shiners, perch, suckers, redhorse, 
buffalo, quilback, pike-perch, mudcat, 
channel cat and probably a few minor 
ones that I have forgotten, and this does 
not include the hard and soft-shell tur- 
tles, frogs and crawfish, which were 
everywhere, 

The extreme western zone, next to the 
foothills, had scarcely any fish in any 
of the streams. 

The water of.the western zone was 
mostly alkaline and supported scarcely 
any fish life except where good water 
ran down, here and there, into the plains 
from the mountains. 

Such streams supported trout and 
mountain whitefish as far eastward as 
the cold, clear mountain water ran be- 


fore being changed to a warm alkaline 
mixture, and that was not very far. 
The middle zone fish life was very 
plentiful on the eastern side and dimin- 
ished toward the west, reaching zero 
about the western edge of the zone. 


Food animals of the eastern zone were 
moose, whitetail deer, rabbits, squirrels, 
raccoons and such casual and occasional 
food animals as beaver, muskrat, etc. 

Food birds included, for the same 
zone, all of the waterfowls, waders, 
wild turkey, prairie chicken, quail, 
grouse, wild pigeon and such of the in- 
sect eaters as robins, blackbirds, doves, 
etc. 

Food plants included wild rice, wapa- 
to, artichoke, pomme blanche and a few 
minor roots. Any of the cultivated 
plants such as corn, squash, melons. 
ete., grew wherever they were planted 
and given any attention. 

A more bountiful country probably 
never existed anywhere in the world 
ready made for the use of mankind, for 
it grew everything needed, even to oak 
and other trees for building purposes. 

Wild grapes, raspberries, blackberries, 
chokecherries, paw-paws, plums, goose- 
berries and other berries were plentiful 
in season, aS were a dozen or more 
kinds of nuts, including walnuts, hick- 
orynuts, hazelnuts, ete. 

This country was all originally the 
eastern zone of the plains country and 
was all settled up at the time of the 
Civil War. 

The middle zone, beginning roughly, 
at the Missouri River and stretching 
westward two-thirds across Nebraska, 
Kansas, Dakota, ete., was the eastern 
edge—“the Plains” proper—and was a 
grassy, treeless, rolling country, wide 
open to the sun before it was settled 
and cultivated, 

Buffalo were countless here in the old 
days; whitetail deer ranged all over it 
more or less; muledeer and antelope 
shared the western part of this zone 
and all of the next one west to the 
Rockies. There were a few stray moose 
in parts of the northern end of it, and 
occasionally in the Black Hills in com- 
pany with stray mountain sheep from 
the west. 

Elk were quite plentiful in many 
parts of the northern half of this zone, 
and at one time ranged on eastward 
clear to the Allegheny Mountains and 
beyond, as did the black bear. 

Grizzly bear and cougar also ranged 
the black bills and other broken parts 
of the north half of this zone, and wol- 
verines were found as strays here and 
there: bobcats and lynx were quite com- 
mon all over it. 

Wolves, coyotes, kit foxes, badger and 
prairie dogs were all upland, open-coun- 
try animals inhabiting this region more 
or less over its entire area, and there 
were many small rodents of the gopher 
and ground squirrel families. Trading, 
or pack, rats inhabited many favorable 
spots and the kangaroo rat was an odd- 
ity in the animal life of the Sand Hills 
of Nebraska and a few other places, 
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Another animal quite common in the 
Black Hills of Dakota and in many of 
the other detached ranges of Montana 
and Wyoming was the dainty little fan- 
tail deer, a diminutive species resem- 
bling the whitetail in many ways, but 
reaching about one-fourth the size of its 
larger cousin. 

I have seen this deer many times and 
sent a set of horns to the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1891. These horns meas- 
ured eight inches around the beam of 
the horn from the skull to the horn tip, 
and were curved in the same semi-cir- 
cular fashion as those of the whitetail 
and carried upright spikes the same as 
the whitetail, but they were different in 
shape of the main horn in being pear- 
shaped on cross section where the white- 
tail horn is round in the beam. 

There has been considerable contro- 
versy concerning this small deer, the 
scientific sharps who sit in the Bast de- 
claring that it is a degenerate white- 
tail, just as they said for years that 
there were only two kinds of bears. 

We who have met the animals in their 
own country know better—with all due 
respect to the bone sharps. 

The whitetail is well known, but the 
little fantail is as elusive as a ghost, 
and yet at a time no later than twenty- 
five years ago he was well known among 
all outdoor men of the plains. 

“Billy” Hofer, who used to “own” 
Yellowstone Park (before it was a pub- 
lic playground), and who hobnobbed 
with the Crows and Blackfeet for years 
before, has this to say about fantail 
deer: “We called them fantails, also 
crumple-horn deer and gazelles; some 
hunters called them dwarf deer. No 
scientific cuss would ever say there 
was such a deer, but I saw them in the 
Black Hills a little east of Inyan Kara 
and in the Sundance Mountains. Henry 
Faucher (Wolf) killed a bunch of five 
one day on the Sweetgrass in the foot- 
hills of the Crazy Woman Mountains in 
Montana. I killed a few, but never 
saved a specimen. They were not 
whitetails. I’ve had lots of arguments 
in Washington, D. C., and other places 
with naturalists about the fantails.” 

Billy Hofer is an old-time plainsman 
who was familiar with this little animal 
and is a trained observer as well, for 
he has done much work for museums 
and other institutions that require high 
intelligence and not mere hearsay in 
their specimen gathering. 

My own knowledge and experience 
with the fantail coincides with that of 
Hofer and other observers, and I would 
not hesitate to pronounce the fantail a 
separate species from its near relative, 
the whitetail. 

Here are the points of difference and 
of resemblance as I remember them: 
The fantail was one-fourth the size of 
the whitetail, and its habitat was the 
high pockets and little grassy mountain 
glades, and it took cover in the dense 
thickets of wild rose bush when dis- 
turbed. 

It was not a timid deer, but on the 
contrary, possessed a curious disposi- 
tion that led it into danger very fre- 
quently; indeed, it was this character- 
istic as much as any that helped to kill 
it off by making it as easy to hunt as 
® cottontail rabbit, which it resembled 
in its habit of dodging in and out and 
sticking to the same thicket. 

They never herded in droves, but were 
found in pairs or little bands of four to 
six or eight. 

In build they were the most dainty 
animal in America; compared to an 
African gazelle they would measure a 
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trifle more at the shoulder, but the 
difference in size and weight would not 
be very much. 

They were shaped like a whitetail in 
almost all particulars except those noted 
in the horns, and the fact that the tail 
when “spread” was about twice as large 
in proportion to the size of the animal. 

This great spread to brown, white- 
edged tail waved like a great flag when 
they ran, and they got their name from 
its fan-like proportions. Their color was 
the same as the whitetail. 

They trotted the same as the white- 
tail and, when going fast, they made 
the same great bounding leaps that the 
whitetail does in full flight. 

Undoubtedly they were a closely al- 
lied species to the whitetail, but un- 
doubtedly also they were not the same 
deer, for they inhabited different ranges 
and were never, so far as I know, seen 
with whitetail, and certainly never in- 
terbred with whitetail, which in itself 
fixes them as a separate species. 

I would like to hear from every old- 
timer who has had first-hand experi- 
ence or really knows something of his 
own knowledge about this interesting 
little animal that is now probably ex- 
tinct or, if still alive, only to be found 
in some isolated outlying range some- 
where in Wyoming or Montana. 

I do not know that they were found 
in the South, tho I have heard rumors 
of a deer that is the same or very sim- 
ilar to the fantail down in Arizona and 
New Mexico in some localities; this 
would infer that they inhabited Colo- 
rado also. If you know anything about 
fantail deer, write and tell me and let’s 
see what we can dig up about the 
species. 

Another animal that inhabited the 
middle zone down thru the ’80s and, in 
a limited way, much later, was the wild 
horse —a mixed-breed offshoot of the 
original Spanish stock mingled with 
cross-breeds from the strays of emi- 
grant days. 

This wild horse was the “mustang” 
of the South and the “broncho” of the 
North, and he was the horse par excel- 
lence of the alkali plains, for he was the 
product of evolution and stood on a 
foundation of the survival of the fittest 
because his ancestors managed to live 
in the alkali desert, 

The horse that did not survive the 
climate, the water and scant feed of the 
plains, left no descendants —thus the 
wild horse was the horse best adapted 
to survive, and he proved it by serving 
man as the wiry “cow horse” and the 
equally wiry “livery team” of later days 
that could live up to his reputation of 
going “a hundred miles from sun to 
sun.” 

Wild horses were, of course, not na- 
tive, but were an introduced animal, so 
they were not always on the plains. 
Their day was from the ’40s to the mid- 
dle ’90s, and they were at their best in 
the early ’80s. At that time men made 
a regular business of hunting and round- 
ing up whole herds of them which they 
drove East and sold “from the herd” as 
they went along. These wild horse 
droves were the source of supply for 
the light horse demand of the growing 
West for many years, and the stock still 
survives west of the Missouri. 

The men who brought the horses East 
“broke” each horse for the buyer, who 
paid $15 or $20 a head for them, and 
became the owner of a four-footed vol- 
eano when he bought a wild “broncho.” 
However, they soon became good riding 
horses with plenty of speed and endur- 
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ance and they made good as light driv- 
ing teams. 

The sandhills of Nebraska, up on the 
Dismal and the Loup and along the 
Upper Niobrara Rivers, was a famous 
wild horse range in the ’80s, and many 


other favored localities were as well 
known. The Blue Mountain country and 
the sage plains west of the Columbia, 
north of the water gap, produced some 
of the finest of all the Western wild 
horses as late as 1900. 

The birds of the plains west of the 
Missouri in early days furnished some 
interesting contrasts. 

The buzzard and the eagle, crow, mag- 
pie, red-headed woodpecker, kingbird, 
turtledove, meadow lark, horned lark, 
bluejay and blackbird were always, so 
far as I know, present. 

The bobolink appeared with the tall 
bluestem grass period, while the oriole, 
scarlet tanager, indigo finch, robin, the 
warblers and flycatchers, crossbill and 
waxwings all came slowly and in in- 
creasing numbers with the stoppage of 
fires and increase of tree growth. Squir- 
rels came with them also and the cot- 
tontail rabbit increased with the coming 
of crops, but was always there, as was 
the jack rabbit and the skunk. 

Prairie chicken, pintail and willow 
grouse and bobwhite quail were native. 
The prairie chicken ranged from the 
Ohio west to Middle Nebraska. West 
of there the willow grouse and pintail 
replaced the real prairie chicken, tho 
to the casual observer the three birds 
looked alike. 

West of the grassland and into the 
sage the two above grouse were found 
in seattering and diminishing numbers 
with westward progress, until they dis- 
appeared entirely at, or about, the 
Rockies. Sage hens were plentiful all 
over the sage plains, and ranged from 
the foothills of the Rockies eastward to 
the limit of sagebrush growth. 

Sicklebill curlews breed in the sage 
deserts of Wyoming, as do teal and 
many other ducks, tho the ducks are 
found about the marshes and small 
lakes of the high divides, and the cur- 
lews breed right out in the sage among 
the rattlesnakes and horned toads, of 
which there are plenty all over the sage 
country. ; 

The lakes of Montana, along the foot- 
hills of the main range, breed thousands 
of ducks, and Alberta is the nesting 
ground of the canvasbacks. 

It would take a year of Outdoor Life 
to contain what might easily be written 
about the early life of the plains, but 
I’ve given enough here to enable you to 
get an idea of what a populous land it 
was, 
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IN SPINNER TIME. 


In spinner time the world is ‘bright; 
Alluring is the mountain stream, 

The very place to fish and dream 
From peep of dawn, ‘till velvet night. 


Oft'times the trout refuse to bite, 
Until they catch that golden gleam 
In spinner time. 


Quick, like a flash of silver light, 
A rain-bow leaps from out the siream; 
His glistening sides are all a-gleam. 
And now begins the gamest fight, 

In spinner lime! 


Maube Exsie WELSH. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will- 


ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling 


voted. 


sportsmanship, to which this department is de- 
Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 





On the Writing of Angling Books and Their Critics 


O. W. Smith. 





Whoever yet succeeded in learn- 
ing all there is to know about 
any given species of fish? Now 
and then some angler rushes into 
print, suffering from an enlarged 
ego, wearing a chip upon either 
shoulder and bearing a_ fresh- 
inked pen in his hand. We, re- 
membering Pope’s remark, “A lit- 
tle learning is a dangerous thing,” 
smile knowingly, for we well 
know, as the elder Weller once 
put it, “When he gets vider he 
vill get viser.” No, no ichthyolo- 
gist or mere angler ever knew it 
all. No matter how much the 
rodster knows—and he may know 
a great deal—there is more for 
him to learn. The hard thing is 
to un-learn. He is a big man, in- 
deed, who can see all his precon- 
ceived ideas and notions “gone to 
pot” and keep sweet. Scott was 
never greater than when, in mid- 
dle life, his fortune swept away, 
he set bravely to work to retrieve 
the disaster. That angler, bump- 
tious and egotistical, who cannot 
admit himself in the wrong. ut- 
terly, has no business in the light 
of the fisherman's campfire. 

Tomes and tomes, literally hun- 
dreds of them, have been written 
upon the brook trout: the = sub- 
ject has been discussed from ap- 
parently every conceivable angle, 





rate. Now, those men knew about as 
much of me as a hog knows of Latin, 
or a coyote knows of kindness, but that 
did not prevent their uttering harsh and 

severe criticisms, not only of my 











and yet the busy spew 
forth volumes. May the tide never 
cease. May Smith, Jones and 
Brown, unknown to letters and 
to fame, try their hands at the 
task. We cannot have too many book- 
ish anglers. 

secause the black bass is a compara- 
tively recent discovery, the book-makers 
have not treated him with the same 
liberal splashing of printer’s ink; still 
there are quite a number of books deal- 
ing with the fascinating subject, from 
good Dr. Henshall’s “bass bible’ down 
to the humble attempt of the latest 
bass-o-maniac. I lift my eves to the 
well-filled bookshelves whieh line my 
room, glance along the section devoted 
casting and allied subjects 
yes, there are quite a few books dealing 
with the bronze king of fresh water. 
Yet there is not one that I would will- 
ingly spare, could well get along with- 
out, In my estimation there is not a 
single “fool book” extant. I am not a 
critic. Tho I cannot agree with all the 
findings of all the writers, or with any 
of the findings of some of the writers, 
I can, for the most part, agree with 
some of the findings of some of the 


presses 


to bass, 


THE ANGLING EDITOR IN HIS STUDY. 
HE “READS” SOMETHING BESIDES BOOKS. 


writers. In any event, I can glean help- 
ful suggestions and hints from any 
book. No printed grist has been all 
chaff which has come to my mill. Per- 
sonally I cannot understand those who 
must open the vials of their wrath upon 
the devoted head of whomsoever pro- 
duces a book.: They seem to think that 
they are displaying their mental acu- 
men and ichthyie ability by running 
amuck with their ink-pots. I will not 
do it. As for me, to paraphrase a few 
lines from a well-known poem: 

“T will not sit in the scorner’s seat, 

Nor hurl the critie’s ban; 
Let me sit in my chair by the fireside 
And praise where’er TI can.” 

Some of my readers will remember 
how certain critics sat up on their hind 
legs and howled when “Trout Lore” ap- 
peared. Why, forsooth? Because of 
one chapter in which I wrote of the 
newer lures and their use. I was dubbed 
all sorts of a villain in choicest billings- 


book, but also of my character 
I was represented as conscience- 
less, devoid of pride, beneath con- 
tempt, an assissin and a German 
undersea pirate—and the last was 
the “most unkindest cut of all.” 
Did I retaliate? No. unless one 
might consider “Reviewing My 
Reviewers,” which appeared in 
Outdoor Life for January, 1918, 
retaliation. To answer that ilk in 
kind would be to sink i’ their 
seale. One might not unnaturally 
suppose that such an attack would 
“seare me off,” effectually blot 
out any ambition to produce an- 
other volume, but such is not the 
I have gone forward with 
my plans for a series of volumes 
dealing with American fresh wa- 
ter angling, the need for which 
my answers to 
thru the Fireside has clearly in- 
dicated. There is a sense in which 
my readers have written’ the 
Any variety of writing is 
a collaboration between the writer 
and his reader. Unless that in- 
visible bond of unity is estab- 
lished, the one writes.and the oth- 
er reads in vain. 

The need for something a wee- 
bit different from anything along 
the line of bass literature as at 
present extant has been pressed 
home upon me again and again 
by my many correspondents. AS 
those chapters, “The Book of Mod- 
ern Tackle,” which began in the Feb- 
ruary, 1916, Outdoor Life, and contin- 
ued thru that year and the following, 
have been rearranged and prepared for 
book publication under the title of 
“Casting Tackle and Methods,” were 
produced to answer constantly recurring 
questions regarding tackle for the caster 
and how to use it, so ultimately I hope 
to organize my bass knowledge under 
some such title as “Bass Lore,” treat- 
ing the subject from a broader and more 
“bassy” viewpoint than was possible in 
“Casting Tackle and Methods.” Till 
then I must satisfy myself with talking 
to my angling friends thru the pages of 
Outdoor Life, as heretofore. I do this 
the more readily, knowing from former 
experiences the kind treatment I shall 
receive. It is my purpose to make these 
pages both readable and entertaining. 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: THE 


Level Winders 
By O. W. Smith. 


I hold no brief for any particular 
make of reel—indeed, I am on usuble 
terms with all, therefore on speaking 
terms with the various makers. As l 
have said times without number thru 
this department, there is no such thing 
as a universally “best” reel, While 1 
may prefer a certain make “best” for 
me, it may not be the one a neighboring 
angler would select. So, when men 
write me, as they often do, asking for 
the name of the best reel, I can only 
put them off with a half answer. Re- 
member, then, there is no such thing 
as a-“best” reel. 

The development of the modern ¢cast- 
ing winch has been interesting in the 
extreme, and a subject into which 1 
may not enter here. In my collection 
I have reels of many makes and sizes, 
reels that will do all but spit on the 
bait, and reels that are nothing but 
simple metal spools. Today we have 
reels that are anti-backlash—will not 
back-lash if used intelligently. We have 
reels with an arrangement, a “clutch,” 
which releases the spool from the mech- 
anism in the act of casting. Then we 
have the simple level winder, the reel 
with an arrangement by which the line 
is laid level upon the face of the spool. 
Furthermore, we have all these improve- 
ments in a Single reel, if the rodster 
desires them in combination. 

If I were asked which single addition 
or attachment were of the greatest 
value, I think I would say the level- 
winding arrangement. Understand, I 
am not saying that the self-thumbing 
and free-spool additions are not of 
value—simply if I could have but one 
it would be the level-winder. ‘ ’Cause 
why?” It shall be my purpose to an- 
swer in this brief article. 

Nine-tenths of the lure-caster’s back- 
lashes come from—have their origin in 
—faulty winding. After years of cast- 
ing under various conditions and with a 
multitude of rods, I am foreed to the 
conclusion that it is not so much lack 
of thumbing skill as it is carelessness 
in spooling the line that produces back- 
lashes. Allow the line to pile up, top- 
ple over and be wound under and a 
back-lash is as sure to result as a small- 
mouth is to go into the air on a slack 
line, Obviously, to do away with care- 
less and faulty spooling would be to do 
away with a great many and the worst 
back-lashes. So the self-spoolers, or 
level-winders as they are sometimes 
called, came into being. 

At first thought one might think that 
the playing back and forth of the wind- 
ing guide would interfere with both dis- 
tance and control. Undoubtedly it does 
to a certain extent, but the gain is too 
great in ease in casting—the knowledge 
that always the line is properly spooled 
gives the caster’ self-confidence—to 
cause the angler one iota of regret over 
lost distance and control. If you desire 
distance simply, use a free spool. If 








you want the maximum of control, em- 
ploy a self-thumber. 3ut why all this 
pother over distance anyway? The 
great majority of bass are caught well 
under 100 feet from the boat. It is far 
more important to place the lure just 
where it should strike than it is to cast 
it onto Mars or the moon. I speak 
after years of successful bass casting, 
not lure casting. 

It has come about, as was pointed 
out in opening, that now we can have 
almost our own selection in level-wind- 
ers. First there is the old tried-and- 
true Shakespeare, a level-winder and 
nothing more. I am under the impres- 
sion that the Shakespeare people were 
the first to bring out a really satisfac- 
tory level-winder, one that delivers the 
goods. Of course the line-guide is a 
fixture, always playing back and forth 
in casting as well as in spooling the 
line. The trips the line-guide makes 
across the face of the reel in the course 
of a morning’s fish are quite some few. 
Undoubtedly the guide does wear a line, 
but I cannot see but that my lines last 
just as long when used on the level- 
winder as they do when used on old- 
fashioned reels. The life of a casting 
line is only about so long anyway. I 
cannot say enough in praise of the 
Shakespeare—it is a good reel and one 
I love. 

The second level-winder to appear, I 


think, was the so-called Beetszel, the 
reel that does more. The maker of the 
reel had produced a_ successful self- 
thumber, with free spool attachment, 


so when he added a little traveling 
block line guide he had everything one 
could ask of a winch. As all casters 
know, the block -line-guide is so ar- 
ranged that it drops down out of the 
way in casting, but instantly leaps into 
position, picks up the line and lays it 
upon the spool when 








SHAKESPEARE, THE BEETSZEL, THE SUPREME AND THE SOUTH BEND. 


ing. Oh, it is a splendid reel, all right. 
I fished with one an evening and a 
morning last summer, until in a moment 
of brainstorm I threw reel, rod and line 
out into twenty feet of water and lost 
the outfit irrecoverably. (The story of 
the accident was told elsewhere.) I 
east hard and steadily, say, six hours, 
and I never had any difficulty with the 
reel, tho I did not fall asleep at the 
crank—something that no one using a 
free-spool will do a second time should 
it happen once. Believe me, I enjoyed 
the casting that morning, I—but never 
mind; this is on reels, not fishing. 

Now comes a new self-winder. We 
are all acquainted with the merits of 
the South Bend Anti-Backlash reel. This 
year the firm has added the old reliable 
Shakespeare self-winding device to their 
reel and the result is a beautiful, serv- 
iceable and _ well-proportioned winch, 
one for which I predict great popular- 
ity. The spool-governing feature of the 
South Bend is too well understood to 
need amplification here—it is the self- 
spooling feature we are interested in 
today. 

So we have four well-proportioned, 
well-conditioned self-spoolers on the 
market, and surely the caster will be 
particular indeed who cannot select one 
to meet his needs. I strongly urge any 
man who fishes for fun, as well as 
sport and fish, to investigate the mer- 
its of these winches. “The price?” Oh, 
say $25 the reel, tho they vary some- 
what in price. But all are well made 
and all are worth $25. 





Back to Nature We Go. 


By “Jack” Maxwell. 


Under this caption I'm going to re- 
late a few things caught during my 





the angler begins to 
reel. Well, that reel 
was alone in the 
field for some time, 
and many were the 
battles that raged 
about the sportsman- 


ship of the thing, 
some maintaining 


that it was no better 
than a_ self-aiming 
rifle would be for 
the shooter. Be that 
as it may, the reel 
is used. 

Next appeared the 
Supreme, a reel do- 
ing all that’ the 
former does — free 
spool, self-governing 
and level winder. In 
this reel the whofe 
front of the reel 
drops down out of 
the way in ‘casting, 
but instantly swings 
back into place as 











soon as the handle 


is turned in retriev- 


LAKE COMO, WHERE THE AUTHOR FISHES AND WISHES. 
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angling days that I placed in memory’s 
creel, so to speak—little incidents in 
common with all of us, as followers of 
the beloved “Walton” as they have hap- 
pened to me from time to time along 
lake or stream. 

I used to, as a kid, attend protracted 
meetings where they would hold what 
was called experience or testimonial 
meetings. Some of their experiences 
were, to my youthful mind, well worth 
the price of admission. Whether or not 
my experience about to be spilled upon 
un unsuspecting public will be worth 
reading is left entirely up to the dis- 
cretion of Mr. Smith, However, like the 
brothers and above mentioned, 
I’ve got to get it out of my system, as 
I believe I am on the right track. 

Did you ever stop and think about 
the many different causes or reasons 
that make anglers of men in most every 
station of life? I have given the mat- 
ter some thought and have found, as 
Post says, “There is a reason.” Some- 
times it’s health failure, financial re- 
verses or perhaps domestic disturbances 

your mother-in-law falls in on your 
family shack for a few weeks and you 
evaporate very “pronto” to the open. 
In fact, we all seem to fall back on 
Mother Nature as a last resort when 
it comes to a showdown. 

Why did I take up the fishing game? 
Health failure—two and one-half years 
in a nerve garage, and then turned over 
{o Dame Nature to finish the job, and, 
take it from “Buddy,” she is some phy- 
sician. 


sisters 


As a starter, I went the worm route 
for sun perch. I was consid@rably past 
voting age (21), but I didn’t know 


enough about the fishing game to drape 
a2 worm on a hook. I soon learned, 
however, and many happy hours I 
passed in trying to catch a perch and 
not my worm—you see, I’ve been 
“Hooverizing” quite a while. 

One day while bathing a juicy worm 
a friend came along and said, “Why 
don’t you learn bait-casting for bass?” 
He produced his outfit and I took a try 
at the game—result, one “L” of a back- 
lash. A little later I caught a bass, so 
I continued on until I could throw my 
plug somewhere within a half-cirecle and 
take bass. 

One day I saw a fellow fly-fishing 
and it looked good to me. I hunted up 
an outdoor magazine and found that by 
sending one dollar and a thin dime to 
Boston, Mass., I could have sent to my 
city address a real steel fly-rod in ex- 
change for the aforesaid “ma- 
zuma.” I purchased some bass 
flies about the size of a saucer 
(I thought the bigger the fly 
the farther the throw) and got 
busy. Along came _ another 
friend and advised me what to 
do. I bought a good rod, line, 
ete., and traded my Boston bug- 
flipper to a fellow for an old 
No. 1% Heddon casting rod. 
It was a darn good trade, for 
that was years ago and I still 
have the old rod; in fact, I 
took it out a few weeks ago 
and landed a seven-pound bass, 
just for old-time’s sake. But 
listen! That was the first and 
only time in my whole periodi- 
cal existence that I ever took 
a bass of that size, I don’t 
pull a show like that every day 
in the week. 

A few years after starting 
my pisecatorial career I took : 
fling at trout-fishing in Colo- 
rado. I found it great sport «* «* e 


lose 


Outdoor Life 


—like bass-fishing, only a 
faster company. It was a simple twist 
of the wrist and do your thinking later, 
for the trout always seemed to be in a 
dickens of a hurry. I wonder why? 

After quite a number of years’ expe- 
rience in fishing, both for trout and 
bass, I am constrained to believe that 
the angling game is a wonderful thing 
as a means of recreation. 

I have listened to the strain of sweet 
music, have bathed my parched tongue 
with “wealthy water” from “nigger gin” 
to champagne; have nosed up to the 
feed trough when it was well filled with 
“chow ;” have taken a fling at various 
and sundry things in a vain search for 
but I found it transient, or, 
like the end of the rainbow, always just 
beyond. 


pleasure, 


While, to me, the angling game has 
been satisfying, it is the vessel of gold 


said to be at the end of the rainbow. 
It has to a very great extent builded 


up What other forms of amusement and 
dissipation had torn down; truly said, 
“It is not all of fishing to fish.” 

And the first time you get an oppor- 
tunity, ask some fellow why he fishes. 
You will find there “is a reason.” He 
may have searched for the end of a 
rainbow, for things are not always what 
they seem, and back to nature we go. 


Trout of the Rapids 
By O. W. Smith. 


Along in July and August, if the sum- 
mer be hot, the trout seek out the well- 
aerated waters. Unless the stream be 
unusually cold, the deep pools and still 
holes will be all but deserted, save by 
fingerlings and now and then an aged 
and decrepit individual. What shall the 
angler, the fly-fisherman, do? Simply 
seek out the wild, tumultuous rapid, 
where the water is worked into a 
smother of spray and foam, turning, 
churning between black and _ slippery 
rocks. A great depth of water is not 
needed, for here and there will be holes 
between rocks deep enough and broad 
enough to shelter good fish. 


My favorite trout stream is a river 


of the above character, possesses plenty 








WHERE THEY LIE IN HOT WEATHER. 


I discovered the ichthyic possibilities of those long, wild rapids.” 


little bit» 


of deep, unwadable holes, where the 
“big ones” lie; but when hot weather 
drives them out, there are any number 
of swift rapids where one is put to it 
to keep his feet when working up- 
stream. It was only by chance that I 
discovered the ichthyic possibilities of 
those long, wild rapids during ‘a spell 
of hot weather. In the forenoon when, 
because of the conformation of the hills, 
the stream lay in the bright sunlight 
one might whip and fish to his heart’s 
content—or vexation—without seeing a 
Single rise. 3ut once let the old hay- 
maker pass the zenith and the shadows 
come creeping out from the far side, 
then, as Kipling has so well put it, the 
trout were “jumping crazy for the fly.” 
That long rapid fortunately happened 
to be so located, within a short distance 
of the trail, that fishermen reached it 
in the forenoon, 

One day wife and I packed our ruck 
sack in haste and hit the trail along 
towards noon, just because the duties 
of home and office had worn us to a 
frazzle and not because we wanted fish, 
tho, of course, I wanted to fish. Well. 
we reached that wild, noisy “slide” just 
as the bright sun reached the middle 
of the brassy sky, Poor time fer fish! 
Wife got busy gathering sticks for the 
fire, with supreme faith expecting me 
to provide the fry. I grinned at her 
hopefulness, but strung up my rod. 1 
picked out some of my smallest flies— 
Royal Coachman, Professor and Blue 
Dun—attaching them to my leader in 
the order named, from end fly up. When 
I stepped into the down-rushing flood, 
the water about knee-deep, I was ut- 
terly without faith, for I had never got 
anything from the place save finger- 
lings, tho both the deep pool above and 
the deeper one below had supplied me 
with some good catches. 

Well, the shadows were playing along 
the western shore, darting in and out 
amid the bald black rocks, while the 
red sandstone bluff loomed darksomely 
in the background. I sent the flies out 
against the rocks close in shore, experi- 
mentally, limbering up my arm. To my 
utmost astonishment, there was the 
flash of a good fish. Once more the 
flies sought the water, striking just 
strongly in against the rock. 
Hardly had the flies dashed 
themselves against the hoary 
old boulder than the fish came 
a second time and was hooked. 
Fighting a pound rainbow in a 
ten-mile current with a 3-ounce 
rod is somewhat different from 
fighting the same fish in a 
quiet pool. I am not going to 
attempt a description of the 
battle, but when at last 1! 
brought my capture down thru 
the rapids I discovered that he 
had been multiplied by three. 
In other words, I had three 
goodly fish. With the aid of 
my side-partner, I landed all 
of them, I had discovered the 
possibility of that rapid in hot 
weather. 

One must make his way up- 
ward very carefully, lest he 
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DINNER TIME. 
Not because we wanted fish, though of course | wanted to fish.” 


oe o + 


suffer a bad fall. The casts should be 
made with rather a short line, always 
from elbow, or downward shoot, so that 
they will be whirled down and under 
the water. The fish lie between the 
rocks, just outside of the swift push of 
the current, watching the current for 
insects. An insect, riding down on the 
current, plunges over the lip of the 
shoot, then is whirled down to the very 
bottom. Allow your feathers to do the 
same. It is not dry-fly fishing! Such a 
stretch of rapids as mine, some quarter 
of a mile long, will supply a man with 
a whole afternoon’s sport. Every rock 
should be investigated, for it is dollars 
to cents that each and every one holds 
its vari-colored monster. Try the rap- 
ids in hot weather. 


Anglers’ Fireside 


Letter No. 617—Fishing in Southwestern 
Minnesota, 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me about what varieties of fish I 
would find in Southwestern Minnesota, 
and how to fish for them; what tackle 
and baits to use?—B. J., Iowa. 

It is absolutely impossible for me to 
answer you as I know you would like to 
be answered, for you see you have cov- 
ered practically everything I have been 
writing upon during the last twenty 
years. The fish of the section are “Bass, 
Pike, Perch and Pickerel”’; so if you pur- 
chase Dr. Henshall’s good book under 
that title you will get about the infor- 
mation you desire. As to tackle, all de- 
pends upon the particular method of 
fishing you wish to employ. If you are 


going to cast lures, then get a short 
casting rod, multiplying reel, line and 
set of “plugs,” and go to it. “Casting 


Tackle and Methods,” published by Ste- 
wart Kidd & Co., and for sale by Out- 
door Life, tells all I know about such 
fishing. If you feel like using artificial 
flies, then you will have to invest in 
fly rod, reel, enameled line and selection 
of flies; and if you are going to in- 
dulge in live-bait fishing, you can use 
the short rod you recommended, or you can 
use a true bait rod. Personally, I would 
say, get a casting rod of, say 6 ft. 6 ins., 
then you can cast bait successfully or 
resort to still fishing, if still fishing ap- 
peals. Whatever rod you select, the rest 
of the tackle will remain the same— 
casting reel, silk line, hooks and baits. 
My preferred live baits are, in order 
named, minnows, frogs, worms, hellga- 
mites, grasshoppers and crayfish.— 
G Ws & 


Letter No. 618—Praise of “Trout Lore” 
and a Question on Trout Ways. 

Editor Angling Department: — Have 
just finished reading your “Trout Lore” 
with greatest possible interest and sat- 
isfaction. How you do hit the nail on 
the head, clear thru the book! My wife 
thinks I am a “nut” about fishing, but 
tT noticed as I read aloud to her espe- 
cially interesting bits here and there she 
too became excited. While she is not 
even a novice—her job being to sit auiet- 





ly by somewhere and mentally coax for 
the “big one’’—she still “goes fishing.” 
I want to sincerely thank you for writ- 
ing a book interesting not only because 
of its wonderful suggestions to fly fish- 
ermen, but also because it is like the 
pure, sweet air of the Great Outdoors, 
a rare tonic. My fishing experiences 
have been on the mountain streams of 
Colorado, where I am fortunate enough 
to be able to spend my summers. All 
the old anglers out there have, of course, 
their own ideas and theories, and one 
idea I have often heard expressed by 
them is that a trout will spend its entire 
lifetime in a certain locality, seldom 
leaving its “home pool.’”’ My idea has 
always been that a trout moves here 


and there, generally upstream; that it 
seldom “locates,’”’ so to speak. Now, I 


do not want to take too much of your 
time, but at your convenience I should 
like to have your idea regarding this 
matter.—J. B., St. Louis. 

I certainly appreciate your kind words 
regarding “Trout Lore,’ and can only 
wish that war conditions had not made 
it impossible to procure better paper for 
the pages. The publishers waited some 
time in hopes that a better quality pa- 
per might be secured, but as you know, 
conditions went from bad to worse. I 
wrote of trout fishing as I felt, for to 
me it is a sort of religion, to be in- 
dulged in religiously. I wonder if you 
understand what I am trying to get at? 
I long since ceased to merely fish for 
fish; now I fish to get in touch with 
God’s out o’ doors. Now that catching 
of trout is only incidental, I take more 
than ever. It is like securing happiness. 
70 out and say, “Today I'll be happy,” 
and it is dollars to doughnuts that you 
will be miserable; but go out saying, 
“T am going to forget all about being 
happy and do something,” and lo! happi- 
ness is won. So I say happiness is a 
by-product of life. So fish is a by- 
product of fishing. Once more thank 
you for your good words; they help. 
Some fellows can only write when they 
have fault to find. Now to your ques- 
tion. In my opinion, trout linger in the 
same localities until the urge of pro- 
creation comes upon them, along towards 
the last of August; then they begin to 
seek the upper reaches of the streams. 
As the season advances, up and ever up 
they go, until when the spawning season 
has arrived you will find them at the 
very headwaters of the streams. When 
spawning is over and the ice begins to 
form, down they go to the old pools and 
holes. A trout will hang out in one pool 
all summer long unless frightened out 
by some real battle. I have found big 
fish even at the beginning of a second 
season, tho to prove them the same ones 
T battled with the year previous would 
be somewhat difficult.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 619—Heavy Tinsel Wanted. 

Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me where I can secure heavy tinsel 
for fly-tying; also is Harrington Keene 
alive?—F. C., California. 

I should think any dealer in fishing 
tackle could secure heavy tinsel] for you. 


Some years ago I ordered two spools 
from Abercrombie & Fitch, New York; 


one heavy and the other light: the heavy 
proved very strong and cost practically 
twice as much as the light, as I remem- 
ber. You might write them, if unable to 
secure locally, and tell them just what 
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you want. Unfortunately I have only a 
very old catalog of theirs, and I could 
not quote from that these H. C. L. days. 
I am under the impression that Harring- 
ton Keene is not living, tho I am not 
altogether sure.—O. W. 


. 
©. 


Letter No. 620—A Good Cheap Fly Rod 
Wanted. 

Editor Angling Department:—May I 
ask if you know a good trout rod selling 
in the neighborhoud of $6? What do 
you think of steel rod in comparison to 
bamboo?" What do you think of the 
“Yellowstone Special,” sold by Aber- 
combie & Fitch?—C. W., Philadelphia. 
_You have opened the old, old ques- 
tion—one that will never be satisfac- 
torily answered —which is the better, 
wood or steel—simply because no two 
men will ever agree. I will have to 
answer frankly, I don’t know. I use the 
Bristol, High-grade, on all my extended 
trips, for it is a rod to swear by, a rod 
that will stand by you. Probably in the 
mountain country more steel fly rods 
are found than even split bamboo. I 
want two rods—one light split bamboo, 
in which the last fraction of an ounce 
is dispensed with; also I want a good 
sturdy Bristol—a good one—for I know 
that it will always be on the job. I am 
unacquainted with the “Yellowstone Spe- 
cial,” but I do know the firm that makes 
it, and any rod with their name behind 
it will prove all they say it will. Doubt 
if you can get a good split bamboo for 
$6 these days. If paying that price, in- 
vest in a steel. There was a time a few 
years ago when I recommended a $5 rod 
gotten out by an Eastern firm, but that 
has doubled in price now. As I have 
said many times in this department, even 
a low-priced rod in the hands of a good 
angler will render better and more last- 
ing service than a high-priced tool in 
the hands of the man who does not 
know how to use it.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 621—Amateur Fly-Tyer’s 


Work Bench. 

Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me if your book on fly-tying is from 
the press, and if not, where can I se- 
cure some new information on the sub- 
ject?—F. W., Oregon. 

I am very sorry to be compelled to in- 
form you that my book on fly-tying is 
not yet off the press, and it will be 
some little time before it does appear. 
You understand that the publication of 
such a book is a “labor of love,” for they 
do not sell to an extent that will re- 
munerate the writer. I am endeavoring 
to make it as complete as _ possible. 
There is a chapter on fly-tying in “Trout 
Lore,” as no doubt you know. The latest 
thing I have seen is that portion of 
“Stream Craft,” Dr. Holden, $2.75, de- 
voted to the subject.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 622—What Are the Reels? 


Editor Angling Department:—In the 
February magazine there is a picture of 
a chair full of tackle. Will you please 
name the two reels other than the auto- 
matic?—J. K., Pennsylvania. 

I am surprised by the numbers of let- 
ters received from all over the country 
asking about the tackle in my study 
chair, but, then, tackle is tackle. The 
reel at the extreme left is from England 
I cannot give the maker’s name; I have 
used it for years; tho quite heavy it is 
a beautiful bit of workmanship. The 
reel on the rod in the middle is from 
Redifor Rod and Reel Co., Warren, Ohio. 
It is a quadruple multiplier, planned for 
the fly-fisherman, without an offset 
handle, as you can see. I am quite sure 
it is not being manufactured at present. 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 622—Colored Plates of 
Flies Wanted. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me if there is a book extant describ- 
ing dry flies and featuring the same in 
colored plates?—-X., Denver. 

Halford’s ““Modern Development of the 
Dry Fly,” De Luxe Edition in two vol- 
umes, has such plates, and in addition 
nine plates of flies in natural feathers— 
real artificial flies. The two volumes 
are richly bound in half leather, and the 
only set I have seen advertised for sale 
was priced at $50. After all, there would 
be no great advantage in buying such a 
book, for the dressing of dry flies does 
not differ in coloration from wet pat- 
terns; i. e., a Professor, dry, is feathered 
exactly like a Professor, wet. Any book 
containing colored plates, like “Stream- 
craft,” or Abbey and Imbrie’s catalog, 
will serve.—O. W. S. 
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Ourdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of th: 
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] peninsula the previous November was 
Large Alaska Bears cover 11 feet in length, and width in 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent is- Preportion, 

sue of Outdoor Life a letter appears The measurements I took of my own 
trom C. F. Mitchell in reference to large bear were conservative, as I had no de- 
bears. The letter expresses doubt of Sire to deceive myself. The rug in my 
the existence of 1,500-pound bears, and home after five years’ shrinking meas- 
especially of tracks measuring 18 inches Ures 9 feet 2 inches long and 8 feet 1 


in length. inches wide. 




















PRETTY SIZABLE GEESE. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Leinart of Iowa and samples 
| of geese that are killed by them. These birds 
| weighed 13 and 15 Ibs. each. Mr. and Mrs. 


| 


You may recall some correspondence I measured many tracks in the river | 
I had with vou during the winter ot bottom that were 12 and 18 inches long 
1915 when I was contemplating a bear (hard volcanic ash), and on the slopes 
hunt in Alaska. I hunted on the Alas- I saw some in the thick alders that I 
kan Peninsula of that year, Bering Sea prayed to the Lord I wouldn't see the 
side, with Peter Larsen as guide. critter that made them until we got 

The only bear killed on this hunt Out in more open country that would 
measured (green) 10 feet 4 inches from be more in my favor, 
tip of nose to tip of tail and 8 feet 2 I think you are in error in doubting 
inches between tips of front claws the existence of 18-inch bear tracks. 1 
across the shoulders. The head between haven't a doubt myself, and could al- 
ear tips measured 18 inches and the most claim having seen them, and I 
same measurement in length of skull, Personally think there have been a few 
The rear foot measured 14 inches, and rare instances where the size has been 
with the natural spread in life would even larger. 
doubtless leave a track 15 or 16 inches I will not enter the discussion of 
long. I do not claim this bear could weight, for without means in the field 
be classed with the record bears that «nis must nearly alwavs be estimated. 
have been killed in Alaska, but merely : ie Y aac 
give these measurements of a fair-sized I enclose a photo of my bearskin, 
bear to indicate relative figures, The With Guide Larsen, 6 feet in height, | 
bear that Dr. Anderson killed was Standing alongside of it 
larger, and a skin I saw in Seward on PREDERICK A. JOHNSON, 
my way home which was killed on the Conn. 
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THIS SKIN IN THE FIELD MEASURED 10 FT. 4 IN. IN LENGTH. 





Leinart usually get their share of game when they 
go out for geese or ducks, always staying in camp 
till the lakes freeze over and the cold drives them 
home. 


























CUBHOOD DAYS. 
A cub bear's life is full of incident. 


From the time when, the size of a ral, 
he is ushered into this world until he 
connects up with a bullet or a trap (for 
bears are seldom allowed to die a nat- 
ural death) the Ursus member leads a 
busy and an eventful life. In the spring 
Mama Bear never misses an opportunity 
to lead her youngsters through the aspen 
groves, and at these playgrounds she al- 
lows them plenty of time to play in the 
trees. An aspen tree is a cub's turning 
pole. These trees are soft and cushiony 
to his claws, and afford him a smooth 
race track for the exercise of his animal 
energy. 

The picture shows a yearling cub bear 
of the black variety being chased up a 
tree near Meeker, Colo. (summer, 19/9) 
by Lester Burnes, Charlie Bills and Bonn 
Lyon. 
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The Winchester Model 95 








TRUST YOUR 


O matter how critical a test you may 

N put your Winchester Rifle to, it has 

been put through harder ones for you 
before leaving the factory. 








The barrel must pass the Provisional Proof 
Test as soon as it is bored. In this it is fired 
with a powder charge two or three times the 
normal strength and a bullet one-third heavier 
than usual. 





This is to determine if the steel can stand 
such abuse without sign of flaw or strain. 








; Loading, firing, and ejecting are tested just 
i as completely. It must handle and fire stan- 
u dard cartridges in all positions, smoothly and 
rapidly, or it cannot pass. 


Then it is given the Definitive Proof Test, 
which is officially accepted by the British 
Government in lieu of any further test. This 
requires your Winchester to withstand a 
charge 25 to 40 per cent. more powerful than 
that for which it is intended. 


— 
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Following these many shooting tests, your 
rifle is taken to the range for targeting. Here 
its sights are set correctly, and it is then re- 
quired to meet the Winchester test for accur- 
acy—and do it fully and regularly. The firing 
is at distances up to 200 yards. 
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WHY YOU CAN 


WINCHESTER 


Having withstood all these severe tests, 
your Winchester Rifle then receives the Win- 
chester proof mark on barrel and 
receiver—than which there is no higher 
mark in gunsmithing. 


How vital to you to have this Winchester 
proof mark on your rifle when a hunting 
climax comes. To have for those few swift 
seconds a rifle which you know you can trust. 


For grizzly and Alaskan brown bears, 
moose, and other large game of great vitality, 
as well as for long-range shooting at caribou, 
mountain sheep and goats, above timber, we 
recommend the Winchester Model 95, shown 
above. It is the most powerful American 
sporting rifle. Made in .30 Army, .303 
British, .30 Government, .35 Winchester and 
.405 Winchester calibers. 


Other Winchesters are made in abundance— 
there is a tested Winchester which you can 
trust for any game. For deer, we suggest 
the popular Model 94, of .30, .32 W. S., 
.32-40, or .38-55 caliber, 


Go to your local hardware or sporting-goods 
store for detailed specifications of the Win- 
chester Rifle and Ammunition you are inter- 
ested in. If you wish further information, 
write tous, and mention the kinds of game 
you intend to hunt. 








WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --- NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 


High Power Repeating Rifle 











RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be. 





Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 





Ifyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


















DARROW’S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 


¢ 
Carried on running board of any Auwoor shipped by Express at regu- 
lar merchandise rate. 5 styles, 23sizes, 6 sizes for use with Outboard 
Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and subtantial. Write for Catalog 
of Motcrboats, Rowboats, Sectional boats, Duckboats and Canoes 
F. H, DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 220 Erie St. Albion. Mich. 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 


























Len Sh @ °) > oe eS 
--genuine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage; ¥% 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Agents wanted. 


American Accessories Co. Dept. 7 Cincinnati, Ohio 











The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


19? Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 


Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 
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Animal Attacks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In 1881 C. R. 
Maxwell and a helper named Mann 
were up above Greenwood, Miss., raft- 


ing some timber. The water was up 
very high and the only land that was 
not under was the highest ridges, They 
were camping on one of these ridges in 
a tent. One night Mr. Mann began to 
scream and holler. Maxwell was sleep- 
ing on the other side of Mann. He 
jumped out of bed in the dark, found 
his Winchester rifle, put the muzzle 
between his thumb and forefinger and 
used the rest of his hand to feel the 
object to shoot while the beast was on 
Mr. Mann. Maxwell felt around in the 
dark and when his left hand found the 


fur or hair he pulled the trigger. The 
beast disappeared. 
Mr. Maxwell then lit his lamp or 


lantern and began to do what he could 
for his mutilated companion, who had 
a collar bone broken and one bone of 
the right arm broken below the elbow. 
He was scarred and cut from his hips 
to his eyes. 

Maxwell stated that the rest of the 
night was spent in guarding and attend- 
ing to his patient. He said that the 
beast must have had a mate, as it 
prowled around the tent all night, which 
kept him setting up all night with his 
Winchester across his lap. The next 
morning Mr. Maxwell put Mr. Mann in 
a dugout (a boat made by hollowing 
out a log) and carried him to Green- 
wood to a doctor. Mr. Mann was in a 
critical condition, but later recovered. 
Mr. Maxwell found some fifteen feet 
from the tent what people called a cou- 
gar. This one had a bunch of long hair 
between or on the hips that seemed to 
grow the wrong way. The head seemed 
to be much larger than the ordinary 
panther. 

Mr. Maxwell 
and panthers. 


has killed many bears 
He was a good hunter 
and thoroly reliable. I have hunted this 
delta over many nights and days. I 
know where there are some panthers 
and think nothing of going to sleep in 
a tent where they are. The only way l 
‘an account for this case is that these 
men had possibly killed some squirrels 
or fresh meat, which they have often 
been known to follow when carried by 
a man; but they usually stay way be- 
hind and holler. Old hunters used to 
tell me that they were more vicious 
when breeding than at any other time. 

I have killed several panthers; have 
spent many weeks lying around in the 
woods hunting and calling turkeys, of 
which they are very fond, but never 
yet have I laid eyes on one except when 
the dogs were after him. They are a 
shy, sly animal. 

I suppose that within ten miles of 
Belzoni, Miss. (my home), there could 
be killed at least a half a dozen. We 
find that if he has had as much as a 
coon to eat he does not run as far as 
if his stomach was empty, tho a good 
pack of dogs ought to tree the best 
ones in three or four hours. He is 
easy to kill, but hard to slip up on. 

I was hunting once with A. H. Brant- 
ley. I left him in camp one morning 
and told him to get up and kill a tur- 
key near camp while I went further off. 


| In about five hours I came back, killed 


his turkey and found him at camp with 
a wolf that would weigh about 150 


| pounds, that had as perfect a bear head 


as I ever saw, and that day called a 
Mr. Norman Evans in to camp by horn. 
Mr. Evans has been hunting bears all 
his life. When I first saw this wolf's 


head I called it a bear, and so did Mr. 
Evans. 

Mr. Brantley just happened to look 
around behind him and this animal was 
within ten or twelve feet of him. He 
was kneeling down calling the turkey 
and was just in the act of raising his 
rifle when he found this wolf and killed 
it. The animal could have seen Brant- 
ley for at least fifty yards, yet when 
he shot it it was within ten or twelve 
feet of him and the sun must have been 
one-half hour high. T. L. GILMER. 

Miss. 





Extinction of Game is Faced 


Dr. W. T. Hornaday of the New York 
Zoological Park and father of the Per- 
manent Wild Life Protection Fund, has 
sounded a timely note of alarm to Amer- 
ican sportsmen in the Bulletin No. 7 of 
his Permanent Wild Life Protection 
Fund. The entire number this time is 
given over to the subject of the alarm- 
ing decrease of our game that is staring 
us in the face if proper measures are 
not adopted to change present condi- 
tions, 

No American has given more study 
and thought to the protection and propa- 
gation of our wild life than has Dr. 
Hornaday, and therefore when he issues 
a warning of this kind it is always worth 
heeding. Members of all sportsmen’s 
organizations, all state legislatures, 
members of Congress and individual 
sportsmen seeking new light on game 
conditions should read this bulletin. 
Write for copies to Dr. W. T. Hornaday, 
New York Zoological Society, New York, 
vs. es 

He fires the opening shot in the be- 
ginning of his publication as follows: 








SPORTSMEN, 
Do you wish shooting sport to 
continue? Or do you wish to ex- 
terminate it, soon, by statute 


laws? 


Desiring Its Continuance, We Now 
Advise: 


That all bag limits be 
per cent. 

That all open seasons be 
50 per cent. 

That hunting be permitted the in- 
dividual only one year out of 
every two years, and 

That the resident hunting license 
fees be raised 200 per cent. 


THE WAY TO PROCEED: 


reduced 50 


reduced 


Ask the secretary of agriculture 
to reduce, by 50 per cent, the fed- 
eral bag limits and open seasons 
on migratory birds. 

Ask your state 
do likewise. 

Ask your state legislatures 
increase all resident hunting li- 
cense fees 200 per cent, give 10 
per cent of the license money to 
the federal government for fed- 
eral enforcement, support’ the 
state game commissions and war- 


legislatures to 


to 


dens on a more liberal basis, and 
each year expend the balance on 
the feeding, sheltering and _ in- 


crease of wild life in sanctuaries, 
and in the destruction of vermin. 




















Big Honkers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Have been 
looking for a line from Mr. Elsner or 
Mr. Middaugh, or some other Platte 


River man, ever since the “big goose” 
argument began, but not having an in- 
clination to exercise my pen have wait- 
ed with what patience I could muster. 
I want to endorse Mr. Elsner’s state- 
ments in the February issue as to the 
weight of wild geese, 
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KODAK NEGATIVE 


| Kodak as you 0. 


| Then you can go back at any time, 














without even leaving your arm chair. 


The autographic feature tells you when 


» | and where each picture was taken. 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Ze Kodak City 
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THACAS WIN 


Jay Clark, Jr., Captain of the U. S. 
team, going to Europe to shoot for the 
World’s Championship. 

Winner of Amateur Championship of America 
Shoots an Ithaca because 
Any man can break more targets with an 
Ithaca 
CATALOGUE FREE 
Singles, $75 00 up. Doubles, $45.00 up. 
ITHACA GUN CO., ITHACA,N.Y. 
BOX 10 
nen 

















Practice in the U.S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O'BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 











FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 

































STEVE ELKINS , 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 
Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 





best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 





Not being properly equipped wher 
they were so plentiful in Central Ne- 
braska, I never killed a great many, 
but have weighed several that went 


well over 12 pounds. A younger brother 
got two gray geese one evening in the 
spring that went 27 pounds, or a frac- 
tion under. They were not the so-called 
Canada goose, but were more slate- 
colored, having far less black on back 
and wings; also lacking entirely the 
brown of breast and white of belly. 
Have also seen an exact counterpart of 
the Canada goose that would searcely 
go to six pounds. 

A fellow may be all kinds of liars 
these days if he describes the flights 
to be seen in the early ’80s about Grand 
Island, Neb. I saw more wild geese in 
one day in the spring of ’80 than I ever 


hope to see again. Just one day, a 
misty, foggy day, a good blind in a 


corn field, such as I once experienced, 


and a handful of .45-90s loaded with 
BB shot and the gun I made for “the 
kid,” and then let ’em come! Thunder, 


Henry, my pipe has gone out! 
W. G. BUEHNER. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In reference to 
this subject, as noted in Outdoor Life 


some time since, [ll say that during 
the past decade spent in Southeastern 


Alaska I have killed many Canada 

geese and occasionally weighed a_ big 

gander that was manifestly larger than 

the average big one. The largest I now 

recall was an ounce or two more than 

11 pounds (drawn). 
Alaska, 


Classy Deer Heads 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing 
photographs of two Virginia deer heads. 
The head marked No, 1, to my mind, 
is one of the finest heads of any kind 


I have ever seen. It has from forty- 
two to forty-eight points, I make it 


forty-two or forty-four, but friends of 


mine who have counted them say there 
are several other points which should 
be counted, but which I do not consider 
points. Most heads with a great many 
points have no conformation, but you 
will note that this head is very even 
and that the points are distributed about 
equally on each side. Furthermore, the 
antlers are exceptionally heavy. The 
head is said to have been taken in 
Michigan forty-four years ago. I have 
had it remounted and consider it a very 
beautiful trophy. 

The deer head marked No. 2 is also 
a Virginia deer of the marsh variety, 
taken about four years ago within fifty 
miles of the City of New Orleans. For 
this particular species of Virginia deer 
I believe this head to be a world’s rec- 
ord, altho I cannot vouch for the ab- 
solute truth of this statement. Whether 
it is a record head or not, it is a very 
beautiful and remarkable head, with a 
lot of character and a number of points. 

The spread of No. 1 head is 29 in.; 
length of longest beam, 29% in.; cir- 
cumference at burr, 6% in. 

Pa. H. M. BECK, D.D:S. 





Large Bears 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I see reference 
is made in Outdoor Life to old Mon- 
arch of Golden Gate Park, California, 
as he was considered a large bear. Posi- 
tively Monarch was not a large Califor- 
nia grizzly, but one of medium size. I 
was on San Emedio, or Pine Mountain, 
when this bear was trapped, and he was 
hauled down in an iron cage, on a sled, 
and by ropes attached to saddle horns. 

At the time he was caught there were 
several larger tracks to be found in that 
vicinity. The name of Monarch was 
given him by newspapermen to create 
an awe-inspiring curiosity to see him, 
and also to add prestige to a newspaper 
und not because he was really a large 
bear. 

About the time Monarch was caught 























TWO OF DR. 


No. 1, to left; No. 2, to right. 








BECK’S PRIZES. 


Allowance should be made for the fact that 
the photograph of No. 2 head is taken on a somewhat larger scale than No. 1. 
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I measured the largest bear track 1 | 
have ever seen, about sixty miles from | 
Pine Mountain. I measured a wonder- | 
ful large track near Valdez, Alaska, in | 
1899, and I am inclined to think it was | 
the track of one killed after that by | 
“Red” Ellis, who is still at Valdez. I | 
was doubtful which of the two was the 
largest track until I applied a steel tape. 
The California grizzly was the largest | 
—widest across the ball of the foot— | 
by one-fourth inch. 
I am very sure that Dr. Henry Cock- | 
erille of Valdez, Alaska, could give you | 
the measurements of the Ellis bearskin 
and by that you would have an idea of | 
the immensity of the California grizzly | 
that made the track that I measured. 
I have finished the first writing of | 
my book and when it is published 1 
shall see that you get one, as it truth- 
fully describes the lone trails, by-ways | 
and wonder places that I have seen, 
and no one but he who has wandered 
among such scenes could write it. Truth 
is stranger than fiction, and you now 
have had a sniff of the northern ozone, 
for 
There are faces we'll never forget; 
There are rivers—milk white with the 
cold; 
There are valleys like diamonds well set 
Between mountains of silver and gold. 


Calif. ADDISON M, POWELL. 





Domestic Sheep Nuisance 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Many things 
contribute to destroy our wild bird and 
animal life, but one of the most potent 
factors contributing to that end at the 
present time and least appreciated is 
sheep herding and grazing on public 
lands and forest preserves, 

It is where such lands lie in the West 
in accessible localities that wild life to- 
day is making its last stand. There, 
too, under a mistaken policy and for 
a mere pittance this territory is prac- 
tically turned over to the mercy of the 
sheepmen. ‘These preserves were sup- 
ported and obtained on the theory that 
the annual rainfall would be held in 
the natural reservoirs afforded by a 
dense, heavy vegetation, etc.; that for- 
ests would be given a chance to re- 
generate, etc. Now, when sheep ranch- 
ers take charge they so overstock the 
ranges that the animals are even 
obliged to pull up and eat the roots of 
all vegetation, including  fair-sized 
shrubs and trees. The result is that 
the water does not stay, and in its haste 
tc escape the hillsides are washed away 
and the whole territory resembles noth- 
ing so much as the bed of a dried lake. 
For these facts alone the present prac- 
tices ought to be stopped at once and 
the real purposes of conservation car- 
ried out. 

The effect, however, on animal life 
is disastrous. There is no food left and 
all animals left are forced to leave, to 
fall easy victims practically thru all 
seasons, in places easily accessible. 

The sage hen cannot find a spot to 
lay her eggs in safety. There is noth- 
ing even for the easily satisfied rabbit. 
Nothing to attract the birds and the 
insect enemies of plant life multiply by 
the billions. The tracks are all going 
out, never to return. So it is with all 
life that is seeking a sanctuary to breed 
and live. Coupled with this, the herder 
all summer is killing everything with 
rifle, trap and poison, from bear to 
magpie, to protect (?) his herds, leav- 
ing them to rot where they fall, So 
well entrenched do these wool barons 
feel that they ruin all who dare oppose 
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SLEEP—REFRESHING SLEEP 


Rest? Why that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! 
Its what you go for. Make sure that you get it, too. You’ll never 
know how really good the nights in camp can be ’till you snuggle 
down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for 
his bed. Weighs about the same as an extra blanket. Smooths the 
roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes or stubs to wake 
you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on the hot nights, 
warm on the cold ones. Nevera bit of ground dampness to worry 
about, and there’s more sound, refreshing sleep in a Perfection 
Sleeping Bag with Air Mattress than in any other bed made. 


When deflated, can be rolled into a small bundle that almost fits your pocket. 
Lasts indefinitely. 


Mattresses are made of the best quality rubber cloth in various sizes, have re- 
movable Khaki or Denim covers, and are furnished with or without sleeping bags. 


Sleeping bags are made of Brown Water-proof Duck, constructed along the most 
scientific lines. Pump for inflating furnished free with each mattress. Used by 
auto tourists, members of the Forest Service, sportsmen and explorers. 


Sold by leading Sporting Goods Dealers 
Send for free catalog 


The Atlantic-Pacific Mfg. Co. 


ROLLED.UP 120 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Newton Arms and Ammunition 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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THE ORIGINAL 


FLY ROD MINNOW 














THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


is the original fly rod minnow. It is the one 
that has created such a sensation for the past 
two years. It is the one that looks like a min- 
now. Theone that is made right. Lifts and 
casts easy. Does not splash or strain the 
rod. As for catching fish, Will Dilg, famous 
authority, says it catches too many. Don't fail 
to give it a trial. To use on bait rod add sinker. 


Trout Sise...........<- 1% in. long 
Small Bass_____.______-. 1% in. long 
Large Bass .__.._....-- 2% in. long 


Made in Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red 
S'de, Red Head, Yellow Perch, All Red, All 
White, and All Yellow. Price 50c, each. Four, 
assorted, in handy vest pocket box, $2.00. 


Send Stamp for Tackle Catalog 
THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. D 736 So. California Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














Don’ t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 





\ vention, the wonderful new 

\ discovery that relieves rup- 
‘ture will be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs or 
pads. Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. No 
salves, No lies. Durable, cheap. 


Sent ontrial to proveit. Protected 
by U. S. patents. Cat 





the modern scientific in- 


them politically or otherwise. I don’t 
have to tell you how they profiteer in 
their final whack at us for the manu- 
factured wools, ete. 

The thing to do is to investigate, 
learn and induce such changes in de- 
partmental policies in the land depart- 
ment and public forestry at Washington 
at once before it is everlastingly too 
late. Let’s restore these places to their 
former primal conditions. Let’s keep 
out everything for awhile at least, but 
if we must have any grazing at all let 
it be anything but sheep 

Mr. Reader, if I have said anything 
that, as a nature-lover, has struck a 
chord, please turn in and help get some- 
thing done before everything has gone 
the way of the buffalo, antelope and 
elk. We owe it to our children to give 
them more than a tradition of our for- 
mer wonderful game and bird life and 
not sell it for a mess of pottage to that 
combination of sheepmen that have us 
in their clutches now. 


Ind. LeGRAND T. MEYER. 








Our Get-Acquainted 
Column 


[Replies to letters in this column 
are requested from reliable par- 
ties who may contemplate such a 
trip or trips as mentioned. Such 
replies may be sent direct to the 
author of the letter. We suggest 
that as muchinformation concern- 
ing the writer be conveyed to the 
other as possible, such as age, ex- 
perience in hunting and camping, 
Physical defects, if any, occupa- 
tion, ete. Those who are looking 
for a companion on a hunting, 
camping or other outing trip may 
write us of their plans, keeping 
the matter within 100 words, and 
we shall be glad to publish their 
letters.—Editor.] 

















and measure blanks mailed = 


te. Send name and address today, 
€. E. BROOKS, 102C State Street, Marshall, Mich. 











JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 
Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 


Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. Ina lesser sense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting, and ——e trips, and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, r tent with service. 


References eumilaaa 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 




















IKiditor Outdoor Life:—I have noticed 
in your magazine that there are few 
hunting parties that want another man 
or men to fill out party. I am a young 
fellow, 20 years old, and like the great 
out-of-doors and sport, as well as ad- 
venture. I have had very little experi- 
ence in hunting big game, such as bear 
moose or sheep, but I have had quite 
a bit in hunting deer, wildeat and pan- 
thers in the deltas of Mississippi and 
Louisiana. But what I want is to get 
with some good, reliable men that | 
can depend upon that are going to the 
Alaska and Yukon Territory in the 
spring of 1921. 

I would also like to say that I want 
to get with a party that will have a 
complete outfit and some that will spare 


| no expense in having everything that is 


| needed for such occ: 


isions, as I am per- 

fectly willing to bear my part of the 

expense. Any information that you can 

give me will be more than appreciated. 
C. E. Carter, Tutwiler, Miss. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
make the acquaintance of one or two 
hunters who would like to take a hunt- 
ing trip this fall (October or Novem- 
ber), either going to Maine or to Can- 
ada for big game; trip to last about 
three weeks. Would prefer men who 
have had some experience in this line; 
also someone about my own age (27)— 
men to pay their own expenses or to 


split the expenses. I have a Savage 
.250-3000 rifle and a double-barreled 
hammerless gun.—Clarence S, Cox, 3711- 
15 Ventnor Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I am a natural- 
ist and museum worker, at present un- 
employed, and am planning to spend 
considerable time leisurely camping and 
recreating this summer. Am fond of 
the out-of-doors, tho past the meridian 
of life, so prefer to “smooth it” rather 
than to “rough it” on such outings. 
Would like one or more companions of 
similar tastes with whom to share ex- 
penses on week-ends or longer trips, or 
would join such party as a separate 
camp unit, all agreeing on the same 
itinerary and sharing transportation ex- 
penses, mutual helpfulness in case of 
emergencies, etc., but otherwise main- 
taining own tent, living arrangements, 
etc., which gives greater freedom to all 
in the pursuit of personal hobbies if 
members are thus inclined.—Horace G. 
Smith, 2918 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 





Ricochets From Game Fields 


Tor several years the provincial legis- 
lature of Manitoba, Canada, has found 
fit to have a closed season for prairie 
chickens, due largely to the fact that 
this game has been diminishing in large 


numbers, and rather than have them 
extinguished entirely this action was 


taken. At the present session an amend- 
ment to the game laws was passed and 
the latter part of last week the legis- 
lature decided to allow a short open 
season, October 15-22, both days inelu- 
sive, for prairie chickéns. 

The following is referred to our ee 
ers: “I have hunted a great deal in 
my life and have talked with a great 
many hunters, but have never been able 
to find anyone who seems to know the 
value of the musk ox. By this I mean 
the head and scalp or the whole speci- 
men.—W, J. Alexander, Cora, Wyo.” 
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RAISING DEER FROM FAWNHOOD. 
“TIT am enclosing a picture of myself 


and a pair of fawns that I am raising 
by hand,” writes C. G. Eaton of Tulsa, 
Okla. “I kept them on bottle until they 
were large enough to eat bran and 
chops mixed. They have done fine and 
made a good growth this summer. Ted 
and Jerry are not for sale, as I expect 
to raise more deer.” 
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Bird Banding Work Needs 
Volunteers 


Editor Outdoor .Life:—The Bureau of 
Biological Survey at Washington, D. C., 
has taken over the work formerly car- 
ried on under the auspices of the Lin- 
naean Society of New York by the 
American Bird Banding Association. In 
taking over this work the bureau feels 
that it should express the debt that 
students of ornithology in this country 
owe to Howard H. Cleaves for the de- 
votion and success with which he has 
conducted this investigation up to a 
point where it has outgrown the possi- 
bilities of his personal supervision. 

Under plans now being formulated, 
this work will give a great amount of 
invaluable information concerning the 
migration and distribution of North 
American birds which will be of direct 
service in the administration of the Mi- 
eratory Bird Treaty Act, as well as of 
much general scientific interest. 

It is desired to develop this work 
along two principal lines: First, the 
trapping and banding of waterfowl, es- 
pecially ducks and geese, on both their 
breeding and winter grounds; and sec- 
ondly, the systematic trapping of land 
birds as initiated by S. Prentiss Bald- 
win, the early results of which have 
been published by him in the proceed- 
ings of the Linnaean Society of New 
York, No. 31, 1919, pp. 23-55. It is 
planned to enlist the interest and serv- 
ices of volunteer workers, who will un- 
dertake to operate and maintain trap- 
ping stations thruout the year, banding 
new birds and recording the data from 
those previously banded. The results 
from a series of stations thus operated 
will undoubtedly give new insight into 
migration routes, speed of travel during 
migration, longevity of species, affinity 
for the same nesting-site year after 
year, and, in addition, furnish a wealth 
of information relative to the behavior 
of the individual, heretofore impossible 
because of the difficulty of keeping one 
particular bird under observation. 

Those interested please address 

E. W. NELSON, 
Chief of Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 





As It Seems to Me 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The human 
mind is always specific. It seldom be- 
comes more than incidental. That is, 


while a woman will gladly spank a boy 
who draws his air-gun on an alley cat, 
hardly one of them will refrain from 
adorning herself with an aigrette plume, 
the skin of a tortured mink, the hide 
of a massacred fox or the scalps of a 
hundred crucified moles, 

The woman can picture the possible 
suffering of one cat, but she cannot 
visualize the hours of torture inflicted 
on the hapless jungle and forest folk 


by the trappers who gather their bloody 
harvest for her adornment. 

The brute man is not supposed to 
have any fine feelings, so he doesn’t 
count, anyway; but as it happens, the 
only trade in the world today that is 
founded on torture, that is kept in ex- 
istence thru wholesale, brutal murder 
of helpless, harmless creatures, is the 
one that is supported by the women of 
the world. 

The fur trade, and the plumage trade 
for milady’s Easter bonnet to celebrate 
the risen, merciful Christ, are the most 
desperately cruel trades left degenerate, 
but ever-progressing, humanity; and I’ll 
bet that if you will poll the good folks 
who, by letter, telephone and in person, 





have been rumpusing over my recent | 
gloat at that defunct cat you will find | 


plumes and furs in the wardrobe of 


every sister of them who can afford it. | 
So please pardon me if [I remain im- | 


penitent. Most of this 


than skin deep. 


outcry 


is less 


And, at that, I am perfectly willing | 


to admit that it was the original Adam 


in me that led me to chortle over the | 


tom, and that, doubtless, I have a bad 
spot or two when it comes to alley cats. 
Only don’t imagine that you are any 
better than anybody else when it comes 


to callously benefiting by torture. For, 
while I might murder a eat, Ill be 


darned if I'll strip it of its hide and 
parade the public streets like a maraud- 
ing Sioux, decked out in his war paint 
and scalp locks. 

If we are going to be humane and 
kind to all creatures and let no evil 
come nigh our dwelling, I’m ready to 
start with the rest of you genteel up- 
lifters; but kindly quit sobbing so much 
and lay off your strings and yards and 
heaps of furs—furs that in every in- 
stance meant the untimely and tortured 
death of some helpless creature, sought 
out in his wilderness haunts by men 
ministering to the vanity and thought- 
lessness of city women. 


Are you all ready, dear ladies? Then 
let’s go. DD: K. B. 
Wash, 





An Outlaw’s Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The accom- 
panying is a photo of one of the most 
historical guns in the world. It was 
taken from the saddle of Belle Siarr, 
who was the most noted outlaw that 
ever infested Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory, and for whose death the Wells- 
Fargo Co. paid $50,000. She was at one 
time a member of the James gang, un- 
der that noted leader, Jesse James, and 
later a member of the Cummings gang. 
She married the leader, Jim Cummings. 
Still later she formed her own gang, 
known as “The Belle Starr Long Rid- 
ers,” with which she reigned as queen 
till she was killed by Edgar A. Watson 
at Younger’s Bend in Indian Territory. 
After she was killed her saddle mare, 
Venus, swam the river and was cap- 














BACK TO THE 
OLD HAUNTS 


HEN lake and river 

echo with happy voices 
and carefree laughter it sig- 
nifies an “outdoor” 
summer. Nothing will 
contribute more toward 
making it arealsum: , 
mer than a Koban 
Rowboat Motor. 


Thc 2-cylinder op- 
posed construction of the 
Kobat gives you more pow- 
er and greater speed than 
any other rowboat motor 
and absolutely overcomes 
vibration, 


Special tilting device, for 
shallow water and beach- 
ing. 
Write for catalog and full 
information. Dealers and 
agents write for our profit- 
ing proposition. 


Koban Manufacturing Co. 
259 South Water St. 6 
Milwaukee, Wis. U.S.A. 


We also make an Inboard En- 
gine for small boats and 
canoes. Circular 80 
tells all about it 
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D 2) 
Turns Night 
into Day 4; 


With aLight as white as Daylight 
The Diamond Light 


A soft, brilliant, glowing light, 
restful to the eyes — the ideal 
illumination. 


400 Candle Power 
A hundred times brighter than 
kerosene lamps. Gives a flood of 
light from twin-mantle burner. 


Clean—Odorless—Non-Explosive 
Perfectly safe even when tipped up-side-down. 
No dirt from smeary, greasy wicks, etc. 


Lights With One Match 


Noalcohol torch needed. New patented twin- 
mantle burner, lights easily with one match. 
Greatest improvement known. 


Uses Common Gasoline 
Burns 96 per cent air and 4 percent gas made 
from common gasoline same as used in stoves, 
etc., easily obtainable anywhere. Cheapest 
lamp fuel known. 


Excellent for Cottages 


and Summer Camps 
Adda greatly toenjoyment of outdoor 
life. Both lamp and lantern pack 
easily, cansyeaieleend Serniah ibennt- 
nation of unusual brilliancy,—and 
remember, either Jamp or lantern 
light with one match. Agents earn 


$50 to $100 Weekly 


Excellent opportunity for agents to 
build a permanent business on our 
capital. Free sampleoutfit furnished; 
exclusive territory granted. Write 
today for complete details — state 
territory wanted. a 
Sold direct in open territory. 
AKRON GAS LAMP Co. 
C 867 Steese Bidg. Akron, Ohio 

















IVORY SHOTGUN SIGHT 


made especially for all pump guns and 
single guns where barrel is too thin to 
take the ordinary ivory sight. Guar- 
anteed not to blow out. Madein two 
sizes: 1-8inch and 5-32 inch diameter. 
Tap furnished with each sight. 


Price, postage prepaid, $1.00. Special discount to dealers 


LEWIS H. BRADLEY 
67 Sisson Ave. 





Hartford, Conn. 
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M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 














AWS IAC 


Heddon 
Hand-Made Reels. 






Crab and Other Minnow 
Send for literature 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


Insist on the GENUINE 
HILDEBRANDT 
SPINNERS 


See them at your dealers 


The John J. Hildebrandt Company 


Logansport Indiana 





























THE MILAM "ecaoscs 
Kentucky Reel’ 
Since 1839, 81 years, the Milams have been 
making the celebrated ‘“KENTUCKY'’ Reel 
in the same location, and all the knowl- 
edge gained by these years of experience 
is put into their reels today. 
Let us send you our booklet 
B. C. MILAM & SON 
Main Street Frankfort, Ky. 




















Puppy Biscuit 


Keeps your dogs in perfect condition. 
A balanced food of meat, wheat and 
cereals. Send 4 cents in stamps for 
sample and valuable book on the proper care 
and feeding of a. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write 

Champion Animal Food te. | Bept. Q7 Minneapelis, Mina, 











s Army Auction Bargains 
Tents $4.25 up| C W revolvers $2.65 up 
Ae) Saddles 4.65 up| Army Haversacks .15 up 
IS De Uniforms 2.50 up | Knapsacks -75 up 
. he Teamharness 31.50| Army Gun slings .30 up 
wee? Spring.Rem cal. 30 single shot rifle for model 
Dis 1906 cartridges, $7.77 Ballcart $3.50 per 100 
Ys 1S acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cyclo- 
‘4 rong ni one fy catalog—400 pages-- issue 
fled 50 cents New Cireuler 10 cents 


FRANCIS "BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Broadway, New York | 


CAMPING in COMFORT 


orn A. naib - D., F.A.C. s. \ 


Joint author of ‘““‘The Modern Rifle,” 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911. 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc, 














60c postpaid 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 
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.44 WINCHESTER 


Taken from the saddle of Belle Starr, Feb. 3, 
Sutton, 


tured by U. S. Marshal Jim Boles, and 
the above gun was taken from the sad- 
dle holster and later presented by the 
marshal to its present owner, the writer 
of this story. 

3elle Starr was born at Carthage, 
Mo., and her parents were most estima- 
ble people, her father being a Methodist 
minister and her mother a very lovable 
lady, On one side of the breech of the 
Winchester is the name, “Belle Starr,” 
in brass; on the other side is a brass 
bell and star—a silent reminder of one 
of the world’s greatest outlaw leaders 
and a much valued relic of early days 
in the beautiful State of Oklahoma. 

Mo. FRED E. SUTTON. 





Old-Time Articles Wanted 


Editor Outdoor Life:—From time to 
time you publish some excellent articles 
on camp life, what to do when lost, and 
the great outdoors in general, as well 
as the hardships endured by the orig- 
inal old-timers in their conquest of the 
West. 

Such articles are always very inter- 
esting, but there is one or two things in 
connection therewith which would be 
of interest that I have never seen 
touched on, and that is: How did the 
original, genuine first of the old-timers 
cross all the streams up to the very 
largest? What did they live on; what 
did they substitute for bread, for they 
certainly did not carry sufficient flour 
to last thruout the trip or winter. 

We read of the great, long trips into 
the unknown wilds by small groups of 
men, but we never read of how they 
maintained themselves while beyond the 


pale of civilization. This information 
might come in pretty handy when one 


gets lost, as some of us occasionally do; 
also it would be very entertaining read- 
ing. 

May I not suggest that you ask some 
of your writers on old-time conditions 
to give us this information? 

Wash. |S a Pa 


Worthy of Reflection 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your magazine 
is all you claim for it, but please may 
I offer a suggestion? Haven’t you for- 
gotten a big lot of us to whom a trip 
in the open doesn’t mean going with 
the one idea to kill? 

We are westerners, 





and we love the 


open. We go when we ¢an, to enjoy 
and study. There are many more like 
us, 


I am an art teacher by profession. 
My older boy goes to study and photo- 
graph birds. The younger is just a 
normal, healthy lad. They go hunting, 


but not for slaughter or to brag about 
how many helpless wild things they shot 
in half a 
see a big, 
ly proud 
a pouch 


day. The saddest sight is to 
hearty man, proud and right- 
of his brawn, come in with 
full of harmless, innocent 


1889, by U. §. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Marshal James Boles. Property of Fred E. 


doves. Farmers and gardeners have 

no more helpful friend than the beau- 

tiful doves. 
MRS. 


ESTELLE MEISSEN. 


Calif. 





Protect the Beaver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Novem- 
ber issue of Outdoor Life I read an ar- 
ticle by S. E. Land concerning beaver, 
all of which is true. However, as I 
have made close study during the past 


season regarding the benefits derived 
from beaver dams in trout streams, I 


wish to add a word. During the sea- 
son just passed there was a great scar- 
city of water in all the streams of 
Colorado, some of them going entirely 
dry. In some instances the fish were 


totally lost for the want of water, and 
in others the water was so low and 


feed so searce that the fish would take 
anything in the form of bait, and made 
it possible for the angler to completely 
clean the stream. Especially was this 
noticeable in streams where there were 
no beaver dams, but in streams where 
the beaver were numerous and chains 
of dams could be found the fish were 
much more protected and came thru in 
much better shape. 


The trout angler well knows the dif- 
ficulty of getting thru and along the 


streams where dams abound, and that 
it is impossible to catch all the fish in 
such places, altho he can depend that 
by careful work he will be able to land 
a few beauties, also leaving a few for 
seed. The beaver dam is also a food 
producer. Bugs and wigglers of many 
kinds grow in abundance in such places, 
affording food for the fish, and the 
grass and willows that spring up around 
the ponds afford protection as hiding 
places for the small fish, which are 
often caught and eaten by the larger 
fish in the open streams. Beaver dams 
also make ideal retaining ponds in which 
to plant the trout fry issued from the 
different state hatcheries. The best 
fishing to be had now is at the head- 
waters of small mountain streams 
where beaver dams are plentiful and 
where there are no beaver the fishing 
is poor. Sportsmen should stand for 
the protection of beaver. 
Colo. SAM STEVENS. 





How Some War Commanders 
Died 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed is 
the account of an incident which took 
place in one of the western battles of 
the Civil war, showing the effect that 
a well-aimed revolver shot once had 
upon a military campaign. It is copied 
from “The Memorial War Book,” by 
Major George F. Williams. It is inter- 
esting to me, as the shooter was a 
namesake of mine and must have been 
using a cap-and-ball revolver. It was 
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during the battle of Mill Springs, Ky.., 
in the early part of the year 1862 and | 
reads as follows: | 

“So impetuous were the movements 
of the Confederates that they seemed 
to be carrying everything before them, 
but Col. S. S. Fry of the Fourth Ken- 
tucky noticed General Zollicoffer riding 
in advance of his line and fired. ‘The 
pistol shot was returned by one of Zolli- 
coffer’s aides, the bullet killing Fry’s 
horse. The Federal colonel disentan- 
gled himself and again fired, the bullet 
entering Zollicoffer’s heart and killing 
him instantly. 

“The Confederates were disheartened 
by Zollicoffer’s death and finally gave 
way before a Federal charge. Zolli- 
coffer’s death was disastrous to the 
Southern side, for his army was driven 
from its chosen position and compelled 
to retreat in wild confusion to its win- 
ter camp. The fruits of the victory 
were twelve pieces of field artillery, 
besides a large quantity of small arms 
and ammunition, 1,200 horses and mules, 
nearly 300 wagons, and a vast quantity 
of commissary stores, tools and camp 
equipage. This success shattered the 
Confederate line in Kentucky and 
opened the door for the Federals to 
enter and redeem Tennessee.” 

The above is interesting, but, of 
course, such a thing could not happen 
in modern warfare. Generals don’t go 
riding in front of their men in battles 
now, and, tho they are sometimes killed, 
it is usually by long-range shell fire 
and not by revolver shots from the en- 
emy officers. In past times it was dif- 
ferent. Richard I of England was killed 
by a crossbow bolt fired from the castle 
of Chalun; Charles XII of Sweden and 
Marshal Turenne of France were both 
killed by cannon balls at fairly close 
range, while Duke of Marlborough at 
Ramillies and the Duke of Wellington 
at Quatre Bras both had very narrow 
escapes of being surrounded and cut 
down by the enemy’s cavalry. 

HENRY WALTER FRY. 

New York. 





Campfire Reflections 


Editor Outdoor Life: 
with much interest your narrative in 
Outdoor Life, “In the Realm of the 
Sourdough,” and, while I should not 
have advised you to follow an old trail 
of stampeders for large game, or di- 
rected you into the most disagreeable 
climate to be found between 60 and 63 
degrees N. Lat., yet your illustrated life 
brought back many memories to me. 
It is probable you met very few ’98ers 
—those who led the way and first ex- 
plored the passes. The final end of 
“Too-Much” Johnson was news to me. 

My most enjoyable moments are when 
reflectively thinking over the daily in- 
cidents as related around Alaska camp- 
fires. Sixteen summers spent in that 
country should furnish enough amus- 
ing incidents for reflective thought. 

Major Abercrombie, Sam Lynch and 
I explored to the Tanana River from 
the coast in 1898. We camped in a 
broad pass where sluggish outlets of 
numerous lakes acted as if they were 
in doubt about which way to go to the 
sea, by way of Copper River, or by 
way of the Tanana. These impeded our 
way, and finally we camped in just 
about as swampy, dreary and lonesome 
a place as could be found. 

Dark was coming on, and I swam 
fifty feet of a deep and sluggish stream 
to enable me to climb a knoll about 
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high power rifle powder. 


Wilmington 


Hercules No. 300 


Hercules No. 308 


1017 Orange Street 





Delaware 





New Hercules Powders 
For High Power Rifles 


Hercules No. 300 is the latest progressive-burning, 
It gives fine accuracy and 
high velocity, with the resulting flat trajectory and 
great energy, in the many high power sporting 
cartridges to which it is adapted. 


Hercules No. 308 is the latest uncoated nitrocellulose 
It is intended for use at the standard veloc- 
ities and when so used gives extremely accurate 
It isa great powder in the military and high 
power sporting rifles for target shooting and hunting. 


These powders represent the latest and most advanced 
ideas in rifle powder manufacture and are made for 
use in nearly all high power sporting and military 
Write us for particulars. 


HERCULES POWDER CoO. 














It Will Be Impossible 
for us to build all the 
Parker Guns during 1920 
that the world will want. 
Shooters hoping to own 
a Parker Gun in 1920 are 
urged in their own in- 
terest to order at once 
to avoid disappointment. 





PARKER BROS. , cut'tisters 





Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20 Bore Guns 


MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Master 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 


A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco 
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ON THAT FISHING TRIP 





KODAK 


WITH YOU 


THE DENVER PHOTO MATERIALS CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
626 16th Street, DENVER, COLO. 
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M. R. MOHR 


Spokane, Wash. 2 Bernard St. S. 
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A NEW BOOK 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ 
to ‘‘how to cook the trout in a pan’’ 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.25 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.35 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, - COLORADO 








1,000 feet high to get a birdseye look 
over the country and thus decide on the 
best way to get out. All I could see 
was swamps, lakes, sluggish outlets and 
more swamps. I despondently returned 
to camp by again swimming that cold 
stream in pitchy darkness. The major 
was awake, but Lynch had curled up 
under a spreading spruce and was saw- 
ing wood as no sawer ever heard a 
sawer saw. I threw some wood on the 
fire and a bright light soon disclosed 
my abject appearance, standing by, eat- 
ing a cold doe-gob while water streamed 
from my clothing. 

The major walked up to the opposite 


side of the fire and asked, ‘Powell, 
where are we?” 
I replied: ‘Well, sir, we are sur- 


rounded with lakes and swamps, gloom 
and disappointment, and the internal 
digestive organisms of the Northland, 
and it devolves upon us to so conduct 
ourselves so as not to act as an emitic 
or a cathartic while in this embarras- 
sing position.” 

He only grunted and crawled into 
his sleeping bag, while I crawled into 
mine. Presently he grunted again, and 
an old hoot owl hooted from a nearby 
tree that we were in just about 63 de- 
grees N. Lat. The rain, our misery 
and semi-exhausted condition were not 
conducive to levity, but now we can 
look at the whole from a different an- 
gle. 

The next summer I had two other 
companions, and the name of one was 
just Bill. Bill had a habit of walking 
out in the darkness for a few minutes 
before going to bed. We were camped 
in a dark spruce forest and Bill began 
his usual preliminaries to slumber by 
disappearing in the darkness. Our 
horses needed rest more than food and 
were lying down near camp. Horses 





GLER ‘ie not lie down in Alaska unless they 


find dry and warm ground. Presently 
we heard a blood-curdling yell emitted 
from Bill that was about 100 feet long, 
as that was about the distance from 
| where it began to where it ended be- 
| side our fire. 

| Bill was naturally inclined to hesi- 
tate between words, and now, when 
excited, he looked at us with an ex- 
pression of both astonishment and ac- 
quisitiveness fully a minute before he 
could speak. Presently he answered us 
by saying: 

“I—I just wa—walked out there and 
—and fell down over a bla—black horse 
that was—was lying dow—down! When 
I fel—felt the hair of him I thought of 
—of a bear and, altho I knew it was 
a—a horse, I couldn’t get the b-b-bear 
off my system!” Then he placed his 
hand on his stomach, rolled his eyes 


upward and exclaimed, “Oh—oh— 
GOSH!” 
Doc Winens and Jim Baker were 


crossing a country that was covered 
with deep moss. Winens had covered 
his feet with sacking so that he could 
walk with ease on top of the moss, 
while Jim’s sharp-heeled boots would 
sink deep. Doc carried the muck-muck 
and Jim was getting very tired of his 
task of trying to keep up with a heavy 
load on his back. Doe continued to 
shamble his big wrapped feet over the 
moss and showing no inclinations to 
stop and eat lunch. Finally Jim, look- 


ing at Doc’s spreading feet, asked: 
“Doc, don’t your feet ever get hun- 
gry?” 
Doe replied, “No! 
such a question?” 
“Well,” replied Jim, “they look as if 
they might have guts in ’em.” 


Why do you ask 





Doc stopped, unrolled his pack and 
they ate lunch. 

Another companion of mine was 
standing at the edge of Slanah River 
when he saw a bear on the hillside 
above. The river at this place was run- 
ning over quicksand and gravel, and, 
standing with his back towards the wa- 
ter, this man fired at the bear. He 
overshot and the striking bullet caused 
the bear to turn downhill towards the 
man. The man promptly ran backward 
while throwing another load into his 
gun and stepped into the water and 
mired down to his knees in quicksand. 
Seeing the bear coming full speed down 
the hill, he yelled: 

“You blamed fool, if you come down 
here we'll both be mired down!” 

The act could not have been man- 
aged better if the bear had seen him 
and understood what he said, as he im- 
mediately turned his course, to the sat- 
isfaction of the struggling man, who 
finally succeeded in extricating himself 
from the embarrassing predicament. 

An old-timer said to me that he came 
to Alaska to get a start in life and got 
the start right up yonder on that hill- 
side. He then thus explained: 

“I was up thar when the snow had a 
erust on and I had a pair of skis on. 
I got the start near that stump you see 
and stopped at the foot of the hill.” 

Ben Price, when he stepped into gla- 
cier water up to his neck and was 
grabbed from the bank by Perey Saw- 
yers, said: “Pull me out, Perey, and 
throw me into the fire!” 

I hope that you may live many years 


to reflect over your experiences in 
Alaska. ADDISON M. POWELL. 
Calif. 


KM 








LIFE’'S HARDEST TASK. 


It is no easy task to be 
A litile fellow's doting dad; 
Sometimes the duty seems to me 
The biggest job man ever had. 
To cul away a mountain ridge 
Or sweep a river from its bed 
Or close a chasm with a bridge 
On which a man may safely tread, 
Are works stupendous, but I hold 
That these the skillful mind can plan; 
But he must needs be wise to mold 
A little boy into a man. 
The engineer can calculate 
Precisely what his steel will bear, 
The builder knows the weight 
That rests upon his girders there. 
But who can read the wrong from right 
And sift the good from all the bad, 
So that a man of truth and might 
Shall blossom from a little lad? 
One careless word or thoughtless deed 
Which he may chance to hear or see 
May in the future be the seed 
Of ruin and its misery. 
There is so much that he must learn— 
So many things that he must know. 
At every litile bend and turn 
He must be taught the way to go. 
We cannot nicely calculate 
The weight that he is fit to bear 
Or guess what cruel storms of fate 
Shall change his gladness to despair. 
With all that we can know and see, 
The biggest task man’s ever had 
Since life began, has been to be 


The father of a little lad. 





—Epcar A. GUEST. 
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The Land of My Dreams and the Outfit for It 


. Ashley A. Haines. 


due to adverse conditions that face me, 
it can never assume more definite form 
than the dream it has been for forty 
years or so. But this doesn’t detract 
the slightest from the interest that at- 
taches to the matter, and as so many 
have written me concerning this “in 
3ack-of-Beyond” dreamland of mine and 
asking all sorts of questions concerning 
the outfit (particularly firearms, etc.) 
it would be best to take for pioneering 
it in such a desirable place, I can do 
no better than to give my opinion thru 
the Arms and Ammunition section of 
Outdoor Life, leaving it to the readers 
to judge whether they are of practical 
value or not. 

The greater part of my life has been 
spent in regions more or less remote 
from the cities, usually where hunting 
und fishing conditions ranged from good 
to “fair and middlin’;” have often found 
it necessary to make the three squares 
per day for myself and family by the 
sweat of my manly brow pulling a cross- 
cut, swinging an axe, slashing, or get- 
ting much-needed exercise bending over 
the live end of a mattock grubbing 
stumps. .Then again I have seen a bit 
of the conditions that face one in stock 
countries and dabbled enough in placer 
mining to have a fair conception of 
conditions that would meet one if trans- 
ported to the land of my dreams, and 
a fairly clear idea of how to get around 
the obstacles (when they could not be 
rode over rough shod) that would of a 
certainty be encountered when fairly 
up against a proposition of the kind 
briefly suggested above. 

Years ago I can remember several 
times of walking a dozen miles oOreso 
after a week’s work shoving a trowel, 
and after reading the more interesting 
of letters which had accumulated dur- 
ing my absence, immediately sit down 
and scribble off something for Mr. Mc- 
Guire to puzzle his head over before it 
would be shoved along to the typesetter. 
Right now while pounding this machine 
I have one eye on the clock and t’other 
one on the window watching for the 
work to start which will bring this ma- 
chine to a dead stop until some spare 
minute can be found to take up the 
thread of the narrative that relates to 
the land of my dreams and the outfit 
I should select for such a life of pio- 
neering. 

The man handy at building, slashing, 
clearing land, looking after stock and 
a fairly successful hunter, and knowing 
something about trapping and caring 
for furs; one who can tan his buckskin, 
not to mention knowing how to hunt 
the animal on which it grew, and, if 
necessary, make into garments that 
might of necessity, at times at least, 
be worn to a greater or less extent in 
the Back-of-Beyond regions—the man, 


in fact, who can do many things fairly 
well, but not of necessity being particu- 
larly expert at any one thing, will, in 
the land we are considering, manage 
well enough and at the end of the trail 
leave something substantial in the way 
of lands and herds for posterity. 

“But where is such a land to be found, 
anyway?” someone naturally inquires. 
I dunno, but up North somewhere. 
Maybe in the Peace River section, pos- 
sibly farther west, but up North of a 
certainty—farther north than I have 
ever been. But it’s there, all right, 
take it from me, for I have dreamed of 
it so long, talked with so many about 
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“SEAMLESS” CARTRIDGE AND MONEY BELTS 


MADE BY AUTHOR. 


it who tell me it’s there, that I’ve got to 
believe it, even if there is no prospect 
of my ever seeing it. Up there you'll 
find crystal lakes and purling streams 
dashing over quartz-strewn beds; mir- 
rored in the lakes will be forest-covered 











mountains; luxuriant grasses will be | 
found in many of the valleys, Fish 
there will be in abundance, while big 


game and the smaller varieties will be 
there a-plenty, while fur-bearing ani- 
mals are there whose pelts—some of 
them—a dozen would make a small for- 
tune for some men. 

Located in some one of ‘the many val- 
leys and the handy man—the man who 
can make a “go” of it anywhere he might 
be put off at—will manage to make a 

It'll never happen. that I know, for, 
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Hunters 


Before making that trip to 
the far northwest for Moose, 
Caribou, Sheep, Mountain Goats 
or Bear, consider whom you will 
have mount your invaluable 
trophies. 

Our catalogue showing prize speci- 
mens re-created true to life will im- 
Press you with what a lifetime de- 
voted to taxidermy can attain. 


FIELD GUIDE & FREE 


BIG GAME BOOK 


Contains records of North American 

Big Game. Its 32 pages, richly illus- 

trated, will charm and convince you. 

Shows beautiful Game Heads and Rugs for sale to 

realistically decorate your home, den or office. 
Write Us Today. 


JONAS BROS. , inoriiners 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. 














Dall De Weese sportsman well 
known all over the country 
writes: 


Prof. Stainsky 


“‘My moose head and these two 
caribou heads are certainly the 
work of an artist; they are not 
stuffed, but are mounted in the 
natural pose and features of the 
living animal. I cannot com- 
pliment you toohighly, and your 
work displays the best art of a 
naturalist and a master hand of 
any specimens in my collection, 
which numbers forty-five, and 
done in all parts of the United 
States.’’ 
Yours very truly, 


DALL DEWEESE 


Medals awarded at 
Paris, Chicago and St. 
Louis World Fairs, 


Write for prices. 

4 “stablished 1874 
Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Company 
Colorado Springs, 


Colorado. 





For years have the Use it Mfg. Co., ex- 
erimented with all ingredients known to 
Science of Chemistry for the prevention of 

RUST. Now they offer to the sportsman 


Superior Quality Gun Grease 


| Put up in collapsible tubes in two sizes labeled. 
There are other Oils and Greases—But 





TRADE MARK REG. 


Prevents rusting. It won’t gum and keeps your 
outfit clean, 


USE IT MANUFACTURING CO. 
1157 Appleton St. LONG BEACH, CALIF, 
Factory at 1333 Coronado 








FIRST AID KIT 


A Medical and Surgical Outfit with Directions. 
Made for Camp and Trail Emergencies. 
Indispensible for accident or sickness. 

Sent prepaid in U. S. for $5.00. . 


DR. C. P. FORDYCE 


Fails City, 





Nebraska. 
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HOMER CLARK 


(Whose portrait is above) 


is a Professional Trap- 
shooter whose ability to 
break clay pigeons seems 
almost uncanny. 


His record of 
98 % for an entire 
O Season’s Shooting 
and his World’s Record for 
consecutive Long Runs 


412 anv 315 Straight 


almost staggered the belief of 
the Trapshooting world. 


World’s Champion 


is a title he annexed by winning 


the E. C. — 








“Perfect from Primer to Crimp” 


Send for ‘‘ Four Aces and a King” 
Mention this Magazine 



































good living and mix a whole lot of 
pleasure with his business, such as 
every one who reads Outdoor Life’s 


Arms and Ammunition section would be 
certain to do—that is, hunting and fish- 
ing and, possibly, almost of a certainty 
find some gravel bank along some dash- 


ing stream where they could turn a 
pipe against the bank and watch the 
yellow-brown muddy water rush the 


gravel thru the sluice boxes over the 
riffles that would catch the yellow stuff 
that would be found banked with the 
black sand in the quicksilver when the 
clean-up should be made. And _ right 
here it might be said that one doesn’t 
have to have dirt that will run a dollar 
to the pan to prove a paying proposi- 
tion; but he must know something of 
placer mining, something of roughing 
it in general, to make a success of any- 
thing up in the Back-of-Beyond regions ; 
but plenty who read this will be found 
to be just such men, so we will not 
worry about their ability to take care 
of themselves when pioneering it in the 
land we are considering. 

Now just a few more preliminary ,re- 
marks before we get down to the most 
interesting part of the entire proposi- 
tion—the firearms, ete., most likely to 
suit the majority of those who may ever 
be so fortunate as to make a life so- 
journ in the land of my dreams—a land 
for them but to “go up and 
but at best only for me to dream about. 
If going in there I should want a type- 
writer—not this old American which 
Mr. MeGuire passed along to me years 
ago (this, no doubt, to save his life 
for the effort to decipher my most un- 
beautiful penmanship was bringing the 
wrinkles to his manly brow. and had it 
continued much longer he’d have joined 
ere this that “innumerable procession” 


pe ISSeSS, e 


who have found their “dread abode” 
where the scribbling of poor scribes 
“cease from troubling and the weary 


are at rest’)—but a lighter one, like 
one of the small Koronos, or something 
better if it can be had, as my entire 
outfit for use in such a land would be 
selected with a view to small bulk, light 
weight and easy transportation. And 
why a typewriter when pioneering it? 
Say, mister, I've often promised never 
to pound a typewriter again, but if en- 
tering the land of my dreams there’d 
of a certainty be something to write of 
of interest, believe me! Possibly some 
of it would find its way into the col- 
umns of Outdoor Life, while there would 
be a remote possibility of, say, ten 
years’ experience in such a land, in 
time being sandwiched in between the 
two covers of a book. But to think of 

A. H. ever grinding out anything for 
such a purpose !—say, let’s switch. 

3ut first, I might say that if such a 
thing were possible, tho it isn’t, of 
course, there’d be a camera along for 
taking photos for illustrating. Here my 
experience is not worth mentioning, but 
imagine a posteard size Premoette Sen- 
ior, such as I have, would suit me fine. 

We haven’t quite reached the shoot- 
ing irons for such a life, but be patient 
and we'll land somewhere pretty soon. 
First IT must mention harness and buck- 
skin needles, best of linen thread, awls, 
ete., for our frontiersman we have in 
mind will not only be able to kill his 
mowiteh and tan its hide, but be able 
to make it into moccasins (bebeaded 
if he likes), and, in a pinch, manufac- 
ture his buckskin trousers and hunting 
shirt, all befringed, with possibly a 
ecoonskin eap with tail hanging down 
behind overshadowing all—all same as 
in Daniel Boone’s day, provided, remem- 


ber, animals wearing coonskins can be 
found in the land we are talking of. 
But a more interesting tale would be 
the one the right man could pound out 
on a typewriter and hand on to Outdoor 
Life’s -Inany ret iders—such a tale of say 
ten years’ experience would be worth 
a great deal to many of us I am certain. 

In selecting my firearms for pioneer- 


ing it in the North country I would, 
with one exception, adopt arms that 


can be had without difficulty and for- 
get all about some “crank” arm Id like 
to have if it could be had—some of the 
“dream” guns we all have more or less 
in mind at times. Light weight—not 
always the lightest that could be had 
for the same cartridges—not for the 


purpose we are now considering—me- 
dium length and, with one exception 


(here I have in mind my business belt 
sun), of medium power—at least not 
of the most powerful type. Here I am 
thinking especially of the rifle I should 
select for the big game shooting, and 
probably three-fourths of this work 
would be done with a reload of about 
the power of the old .32-40 black pow- 
der cartridge. 'm not certain, of course, 
as I wasn’t there at the time, but 1 
have an idea that when Daniel Boone 
went into Kentucky all by himself and 
lived off the country for as long as he 
did that he did not carry the most pow- 
erful rifle then obtainable, but rather 
selected one that would have fair kill- 
ing power on the biggest game he would 
likely meet, but one better adapted for 
the work it would mostly be used for 
—the medium and small-sized stuff. <A 
gun suitable for such work, but a bit 
more modern, of course. would be the 
one I should tie to, and while I could 
right now seleet one of the several | 
have that would prove perfectly suit- 
able for the work under discussion, | 
could, I am certain, choose one that 
would suit me quite a bit better and 
it would be made up as follows: Win- 
chester .382 Special, ‘94 model, standard 
weight, but with 22-inch full octagon 
barrel, full magazine, fore-end one inch 
shorter than standard, straight grip, ri- 
fle butt, with trap for cleaner, plain 
trigger and plain wood, not checked, 
open sights, rear one the old-style Win- 
chester sporting rear which I would 
work over glitter proof, and Lyman No. 
31 silver bead front. I know where 
we'd get off at in competitive work 
with open sights where target sights 
were used, but for hunting I get better 
results with a combination as men- 
tioned above than any other, so it will 
readily be understood why I select such 
a set of sights for my pioneer’s rifle. 

The rifle mentioned and made to the 
above specifications produces one of 
the most beautiful rifles, to my eye, 
imaginable. For the purpose intended 
it is not too long, not too heavy; with 
the high-power load, will kill anything 
to be met within the In-Back-of-Beyond 
country, and for any but the biggest 
game like the big bear, moose and eari- 
bou, the regular reload of Dupont No. 
SO Sporting Rifle Smokeless and cast 
bullet would prove perfectly satisfac- 
tory and be so inexpensive that it could 
be used, when desired, on small feath- 
ered stuff where head shots could be 


taken, as it would be too powerful for 
bird shooting thru the body, To be 
sure, one could use a still lighter load 


for such purposes, but not for me; two 
loads at most is all I want in my pio- 
neer’s rifle, for too many loads mean 
many adjustments of sights, and a man 
is mixed up like a plate of hash three- 
fourths of the time and liable to have 
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of that kind are not at all desirable. 


the wrong sight settings when mistakes | 





No, don’t try to convince me that more | 
than two loads for my pioneer’s rifle is | 


what I want. The other fellow can 
have aS many as he wants, but not for 
me, please. 


This .32 Special of mine for pioneer | 


work would be fitted with a light set 
of swivels for light sling strap. I have 
fitted several of mine with the Colt 
New Service swivels, which I believe 
ure the same as’ used on the Colt mili- 
tary model .38 automatic pistols, and 
like them when so fitted perfectly—in 
fact, I would hardly know what to do 
with those same rifles without those 
swivels attached, for they have so often 
proven of greatest value under so many 
different circumstances as to cause me 
to state positively at this point that 1 
would not have them removed for any- 
thing. I'm prone to shoot—anyone 
knows this—when I can find the time, 
but not inclined to shoot prone, so one 
will see at once that the sole use I 
have for a sling on a rifle is for carry- 
ing slung, as when one inay have a 
pack or be dragging or helping to drag 
au deer out of some swampy jungle. 
There are so many other times one will 
want to carry the rifle slung that it 
will be unnecessary to dwell further 
upon the usefulness of the sling when 
our pioneer’s rifle is equipped with 
swivels for attaching same. Later we 
shall have something to say concern- 
ing the ammunition that is to be used 
in this pioneer’s rifle. 

(To Be Concluded in Next Number.) 











How to Make a Holster and 
Cartridge Belt | 


To make the belt, select a piece of 
leather of good, light, thin quality about 
2 inches wide and 40 inches long for 
belt proper; then get another piece for 
the eartridge loops about 1 inch wide, 
a little thinner and longer than belt 
proper, depending on the number of 
loops desired; then lay belt proper on 
a board and place a cartridge on same; 

















THE AUTHOR’S BELT AND HOLSTER. 


then take loop strip and hold down 
tight over cartridge: then take an awl 
and shove thru on each side of eart- 
ridge and as close to same as possible; 
then take out awls and take a pair of 
pointers, and after measuring the dis- 
tance between awl holes measure off 
the entire length of belt. It will be 
hest to make the holes all the way 
from % to % inch closer together, ac- 














How Many Hunters 


Are Still 
‘Guessing’ About Shells 


“— HERE are already enough “chances” about your 
hunting without the unnecessary handicap of hav- 
ing a wet shell “jam” in your gun at the critical 
moment. 


All that is necessary is to make sure that your shells 
are Remington UMC and then your shots will be 
sure, even if your shells have been wet. They are 


Weetproof and will not swell. 


emingto 
RS UMC % 
for Shooting Right 


This exclusive advantage was the natural result of the 
vigilance with which Remington has followed all of 
the problems of hunters for more than one hundred 
years. 


The 88,000 Remington dealers are “Sportsman's Head- 
quarters — your local point of contact with one of the 
oldest and the largest producers of arms and ammunition 
—always alert to introduce practical improvements. 


Send for general catalog 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 


in the World 
Woolworth Building New York City 





































Bunching 
Them 


Only with a thoroughly clean barrel 
can you put the shots where you 
want them—the cleanliness that is 
assured by using 


Pyramid Solvent 


Dissolves residue of high power 
smokeless and black powders easily, 
quickly. Loosens metal fouling. Re- 
duces use of brass brush. Contains 
no destructive chemical and no mois- 
ture. After using 
Pyramid Solvent, use 
3-in-One Oilto prevent 
rust and to lubricate. 
Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces 
in a convenient flat can that 
fits pocket or shooting kit, 30c 
percan, If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 35¢c and we 
will send you a can postpaid. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 EEM Bdwy., New York. 
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and Oven 


“| Sets up anywhere. 
Draft at back con- 
“au| trols fire. Uses any 
+; length fuel. Safein 
woods. Welded 
steel grates. Big 
enough to cook for 
12. Clean to carry 
when folded. Bakes 
perfectly. Folds in- 
stantly to only 1% inch thick. Illustrated book- 
let on request, 

Stove and Oven complete in khaki case, $8.25 
Ask your dealer. If he can’t supply you, send us 
check and we will send outfit prepaid. Your 
money back if you don’t like it. 

THE RED-E COMPANY 
16 E. Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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| cording to the size of cartridge, to al- 





| loading to 





low for the leather stretching. Then 
when all are marked off, take a leather 
punch and punch two holes between 
each loop; then take buckskin thongs 
and weave or sew together; then rivet 


| on buckle and punch holes in other end 
for same. 


To make the holster, select a piece 
of light, stiff leather. A good pattern 
-an first be made of heavy, stiff paper ; 
then lay pattern on leather and cut 
out. Then holes can be punched along 
the seam about every %4-inch apart and 
sew up with buckskin. For the part 
that is turned down from top that belt 
passes thru, all that is necessary is to 
let it come down about 4 inches and 
cut off here and rivet same to holster 
proper with two rivets. This makes a 
very light, strong holster, which can be 
made to hang at any angle desired, such 
as the butt of pistol well forward for 
quick drawing. A. A. THOMAS. 

Wash. 


Gun Talk—No. 6 


Chauncey Thomas. 





[These “Gun Talks,” each com- 
plete in itself and in no sense a 
serial, will appear in Outdoor 
Life, one in each issue.—Editor.] 











Now a few words about reloading. 
There seems to have ‘arisen some hon- 
est and sincere misunderstanding on 
what I meant to say about reloading in 
my article, “Troubles of a Reloader,” 
and most of the mist seems to be over 
the term “hand loads.” Suppose we use 
the terms “home-made” and “factory” 
make the matter clearer. 
What I meant to say then, and say now 
as clearly as I can, is that the very 
finest ammunition is, of course, hand- 
loaded by expert men, whether in a fac- 
tory or at home makes no difference. 
But few expert men have the tools to 
do such extra fine loading at home, and 
expert cartridge makers by hand, either 
in or out of factories, are few and far 
between. It also depends on what ac- 
curacy one is satisfied with. Now most 
“home-made” ammunition is not equal 
to average factory cartridges in accu- 
racy. And many an experienced man 
has tried home loading and has finally 
given it up as not worth while, because 
to get average factory results with home 
facilities took so much effort and time 
that it was a losing proposition finan- 
cially. 

But many men like to reload just for 
the love of it; I do, when I have the 
time and the tools and everything handy. 
3ut to reload with the tools usually 
sold for that purpose takes too much 
time and too much work to make the 
proposition pay if one values his time 
at anything and has to neglect paying 
work to reload, I reloaded about 2,000 


eartridges and kept a careful set of 
| hooks and a clock on the’ business. 
Counting testing, discards, material, 


mistakes natural to all work, I found 
that I made—that is, saved—only 50 
eents an hour, and that meant $4 a day 
for eight hours’ hard, trying work. Nor 
did I include the cost of the empty 
shells, and in the long run they cost 
something; nor did I do any resizing. 
So I estimated that the game saved me 
net only about $2 a day, and I could 


| easily make more than that by other 


means than reloading cartridges, hence 
it paid me to buy the factory loads. In 
other words, I could load eartridges 


faster and cheaper with a No. 6 Rem- 
ington than I could with a No. 3 Ideal. 

Now, a man, as on a winter ranch, 
who does not like to read and who has 
no mental work to turn to for money, 
this man will naturally find that re- 
loading pays him to do; or if he is men- 
tally tired and wants some hobby with 
which to amuse himself evenings in the 
city, something to take his attention off 
the office, this man also will find that 
reloading pays. But if one places any 
money value on the time he puts on the 
reloading, then reloading does not pay— 
that is, for the individual. A club can 
make reloading pay, but I refer here, 
and elsewhere, only to individuals. 

As for factory and home loading, there 
is no choice in fine results, as it is the 
skill of the reloader and not the place 
of reloading that counts. I have sev- 
eral friends who can easily beat the 
factory cartridges usually sold in the 
stores; in fact, the most accurate .38 
Specials I have ever fired—and I be- 
lieve the targets are in the exhibition 
frame in the Colts company now, so | 
have been told—were loaded by Mr. 
Ewers—a 170-grain, two-caliber, square- 
nose lead cast bullet, and 4% grains, if 
I remember aright, of No, 3 Dupont. I 
could cut two, often three, and some- 
times four holes into each’ other at 
twenty yards with these home-made 
hand loads, cast bullets and all—‘tmak- 
ing clover leaves,” as Ewers expressed 
it, with rest and all that, of course. 
And I have never had any factory cart- 
ridges with which I could get such re- 
sults. The Peters 20-yard, two-ring 
loads came next, but were not nearly 
as good as the home-made article. But 
it took Mr. Ewers three or four years’ 
practice, many good dollars and days 
of time to learn how to do’it, and today 
few men have his skill. 

On the other hand, when a few years 
ogo, on two different dates, pistol teams 
trom Denver experimenting on the tur- 
key target at 800 yards, off-hand, with 
the .88 Special, the factory machine 
loads would not stay on the 5-foot tar- 
get; but the factory hand-loads that 
cost the factory, I was reliably informed, 
over 11 cents a cartridge, these super- 
fine hand-loaded factory cartridges hit 
the cardboard bird an average of one 
cut of every five shots at 300 vards for 
the whole team, off-hand. 

So it is not so much “hand loading” 
as “home-loaded” vs. “factory loading,” 
otherwise “machine loading,” that we 
all mean, perhaps, when discussing the 
pros and cons of reloading the empties 
or buying fresh cartridges over the 
counter. I speak of all this at length. 
aus I notice that in most of the replies 
to my article on reloading, extending 
even up to today, leave out the cost of 
the empty shells, take no account of the 
time needed, and make no allowance 
for an unavoidable mistake, hence waste 
product, occasionally. Of course, just 
the bare materials with which to reload 
cost much less than the factory cart- 
ridges, and one can put very fair cart- 
ridges together fairly rapidly and get 
fair results, but if one wants really the 
best results, like “clover leaves” at 
twenty yards, then one has to take to 
hand-loaded cartridges—“home” or ‘‘fac- 
tory” hand-loaded makes no difference 
if done with sufficient skill, but they 
will cost money, remember, if you fig- 
ure in all the items from labor to waste. 
Sub-loads are much easier than full 
loads with lead, and metal-patech reload- 
ing is easier than lead reloading, all for 
equal results. 

Casting bullets is the hardest job, 
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and I here calmly repeat, in face of 
many criticisms to the contrary, that 
cne cannot cast as accurate bullets as 
the factory can make by pressing. Vents 
in a mould will not prevent air holes 
inside of a bullet. See Dr, Mann’s trials 
«nd his photo of results in his “Flight 
of the Bullet.” Reference to that most 
excellent book, written by one of the 
most expert men in the world, will save 
much writing and much space here. Nor 
do I know of any way to make lead bul- 
lets that can be spun, as can the best 
metal-patch bullets. Lathe-turned bul- 
lets are still better, but cost about $1 
each, 

The man who put ten shots in a %- 
inch paster at 200 yards was—he has 
retired from the shooting game several 
years now—one of the half-dozen most 
expert men in America. It “took him 
thirty years and $50,000 to do it,” as 
he expressed it to me. I would mention 
his name—well known to all expert gun 
men, not little known to most shooters 
of today—but he wishes quiet and asked 
ine not to use it. 





The five shots under a dime, all clip | 
about a 44-inch circle, was made on the 


Walnut Hill Range about seven or eight 
years ago, and I believe Mr. Neidner 
was one of the men, altho I am not 
sure. Anyway, the details and a cut of 


the target, exact size, can be found in | 


“i baek number of Outdoor Life, some 
time in the spring of 1912, I believe. 


As for the unsteady flight of the 150- | 


grain spitzer, as actually traced thru 
tissue paper targets set close together, 
see Dr. Mann’s “Flight of the Bullet;” 
also government reports, if one can get 
to them today. Also the same happen- 
ings with lead bullets, as tested out 
years ago by an eastern magazine and 
published in detail in a little booklet 
called “Trajectory of Hunting Rifles.” 
The groups actually “open and close 
like an umbrella.” 





A Booster for the 20 


Editor Outdoor Life :—In nearly every 
number of your magazine that comes 
to me there appears various articles in 
regard to the qualities of different shot- 
guns—makes, gauges, lengths of barrel 
and so on. In your February number 
there is an excellent article by Chas. 
Askins relative to “An All-Round Shot- 
gun.” I think that I can heartily agree 
with Mr. Askins that, if there is to be 
an all-round shotgun it will be in the 
12-bore, and his pet 12 comes as near 
to being that gun as any I have seen 
described. 

However, I want to boost the 20 a 
little. Iam not an expert shot; neither 
have I hunted in various parts of the 
country, aS many of your contributors 
have; but I am fortunate in having 
lived in a country that, up to the past 
three or four years, has abounded in 
small game. North Central Minnesota, 
where I have lived for the past thirty 
years, has been excelled by no country 
for the hunting of waterfowl, ruffed 
gzrouse, prairie chickens, rabbits and 
squirrels. We still have good duck, rab- 
bit and squirrel shooting, and the prai- 
rie chickens and ruffed grouse are com- 
ing back to their own again under our 
protective legislation. 

Among the ducks that nest here and 
stop at our rice lakes in the fall flights 
the mallards, teal and scaup ducks, or 
bluebills as we call them, are the more 
numerous; we also get some gadwall, 
pintail, black duck and canvasback 
shooting, and we get good redhead 

















Take your sport 


along with you— 


SMALL bore gun and ammunition, 

a hand trap and “clays” are all that 
are needed to make every automobile trip 
into a shoot as thrilling and exciting as if 
you were at your ownclub. Surprisingly 
reasonable in cost, easily packed away in 
the rear seat of the car, this outfit offers 
to all people who love the out-of-doors a 
chance to play this healthy, red-blooded 
game of trapshooting without restriction 
or formality and at little expense. 


Trapshooting can thus be made a family affair— 
and no better chance is offered to teach your son 
or daughter the art of handling a gun. “Trap- 
shooting parties” are popular as they provide 
fascinating sport for everyone. 


If there is a Gun Club in your vicinity you will 
want to shoot there too, but wherever you shoot, 
use accurate dependable loads. Because they 
are hard hitting, fast burning and uniform, the 
natural choice of seven out of ten sportsmen is 


GU POND 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sales Dept.: Rifle and Shotgun Powders Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


News for Rifle Shooters—All regulation U.S. Army Target Ranges have been 
opened to the public. Free ammunition and instruction is furnished. We 
will be glad to direct you to the nearest range and send full particulars 
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snooting. I have killed all of the above 
kinds of ducks with my 20, both over 
the decoys and on the pass, tho I do 
not claim the 20 to be a gun for pass 
shooting. There probably are ducks 
that are harder to kill than the blue- 
bills, but I have never had the oppor- 
tunity to shoot any of them; but of the 
bluebills I have shot my limit with the 
20 many times, and have lost no more 
cripples with it than I have with my 
12s. Our early shooting is of teal and 
mallards, mostly over decoys, and they 
are pea-soup for the 20. The other 
ducks come later; we get our best shoot- 
ing of them from the middle of October 
on to the end of the season, and they 
are mostly northern birds, big and 
plump and well protected with heavy 
coat of feathers. They fall to the 20 
with the same regularity as the teal 
and mallards. I have even killed two 
Canadian honkers with it, altho I will 
admit that I took an unfair advantage 
of them. I would hardly call the 20 a 
goose gun, however. 

As for the prairie chickens and ruffed 
grouse, there is a joy in getting them 
with the 20 that is beyond my poor 
powers of describing, And she sure does 
get them! Up until about three years 
ago there were prairie chickens and 
grouse here beyond number, and my 
two hunting partners and myself, all 
using 20s, became almost notorious for 
the regularity with which we were get- 
ting our game. For the brush rabbits 
and cottontails, we mostly use rifles, 
but it is the 20 for the jacks, and there 
are just enough jackrabbits around here 
to make the hunting of them good sport. 
I have never hunted quail, so I do not 
know how the 20 works on them, but 
I have shot jack-snipe with it and I can 
bold my own there. 

Kor blue rocks the 12, of course, is 
the gun, but I have used the 20 at the 
traps also, and in fifteen-bird events, 
shooting in competition with 12s and 
with no handicap, I have broken four- 
teen birds out of the fifteen several 
times, and I once broke thirty-three out 
of thirty-five. My 20 is a little Win- 
chester with ribbed barrel, which I have 
had fitted up with two ivory sights. I 
have never used any other than the 
standard factory loaded shells, as put 
out by the different companies, and 
have scarcely any preference in the 
make of shell, tho I have usually used 
Ballistite powder and No. 7 shot. Load- 
ed with ball shells, the 20 makes a 
fairly good rifle, and will account for 
deer or wolves at ranges up to eighty 
yards. 

I also own a Winchester 12 and a 
high-grade double-barrel 12, than which 
I believe there is no better shooter 
made, and I own several rifles. The 
12, of course, will do anything that the 
20 will do, and it will do some things 
better, probably. Nevertheless, admit- 
ting with Mr. Askins that for the ma- 
jority of shooters the all-round gun will 
have to be the 12, if it ever so hap- 
pened that I could have only one gun 
that gun would be my little Winchester 
20. A. R. ARVIDSON. 

Minn. 


Start the Boy Out Right 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My boy is go- 
ing to have his gun. I am going to 
teach him how to use it and how to 
get the most from it. He will come up 
a better and truer American for having 
it, and the training will fit him for his 
place in the line the next time the Huns 
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try to overrun the world. And I hope 
and pray that he will not be kept back 
from going, as I was, for the reason of 
poor eyes or some other thing that 
ought never to have been created. 

We have people—too many parents— 
that never teach the child the right or 
wrong of the sexual side of life. The 
poor little innocent things are allowed 
to learn in the street or from some 
filthy creature things that will surely 
put them wrong. Also, we have par- 
ents that bring their boys up to be— 
well, you name it. One of them wrote 
a song entitled, “I Didn’t Raise My Boy 
to Be a Soldier,” or something about 
as weak. My boy is raised to be a sol- 
dier or whatever the nation needs him 
to be. He will be raised with the 
thought of Nathan Hale, “I regret that 
I have but one life to give for my coun- 
try,” and a rifle will help to instill in 
him this spirit. 

“Give me liberty, or give me death.” 
No mollyeoddle raised on a sofa pillow 
ever could have said that. A man gave 
utterance to those words. Give the boy 
a chance. Help him make a real man 
of himself. Give him a rifle—a real 
rifle. Have him taught how to use it 
properly. Fix up a range in the cellar, 
or out in the outskirts of the town. 
Take an interest in his shooting your- 
self. If you have never cared much for 
shooting, if you are one of those boys 
whose parents raised you not to be a 
soldier, get yourself a .22 along with 
him; be a boy once again yourself, and 
whether you get any enjoyment or not, 
play the game for his sake. I will 
wager that in a short time you will be- 
come interested, and instead of moping 
around all day Sunday trying to get 
head or tail out of the Sunday news- 
paper and sleeping yourself into a nice 
headache, you will enjoy and be bene- 
fited by shooting a few boxes of the 
“little stuff,” and your mind on Mon- 
day morning will be the clearer for it. 
It’s a game well. worth while, and for 
the sake of your boy give him a crack 
at it. ALLYN H. TEDMON. 

Wyo. 





Helping the Vision in Sighting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The man with 
normal eyesight usually finds that he 
needs the aid of spectacles to read with 
when he has reached the age of 45 or 
over, For distant objects his vision 
may be as perfect as ever, but for close- 
by objects he needs glasses. I found 
this condition a very serious defect 
when the open sights of my rifle began 
to look “fuzzy” and decidedly indistinct. 
tho the target or the game was seen 
clearly enough. To remedy the trouble 
[ adopted the rear peep sight, which 
stands very close to the eye and is pro- 
vided with a small peep hole to look 
thru. The small aperture seems to 
sharpen the vision and the sights are 
seen as clearly as ever. This is no 
new thing, as thousands of users of 
peep sights can testify. . 

But with the pistol or revolver, which 
is held at arm’s length, the eye trouble 
appears, for the peep hole cannot be 
used so far from the eve. Having tried 
many sorts of glasses, without suecess, 
the idea of a peep hole in my spectacle 
frame occurred to me, and I find it a 
cure for the trouble. 

To carry out this scheme I took the 
empty frame of an old pair of specta- 
cles, not nose glasses, and fitted the 
right eye with a piece of black iron or 
tin, having a small hole drilled in the 


center of it exactly opposite the pupil 
of my right eye. The tin was a piece 
of ferro-type or “tin-type” plate, such 
as is used by photographers, and was 
carefully cut out to fit the frame with 
a pair of scissors. The hole was punched 
with a large darning needle and fin- 
ished smooth and round, With this out- 
fit the peep hole is very near the eye 
and appears quite large for that reason. 
Now the sights of the revolver are both 
seen very sharp and distinct, as well 
as the target. 

Those whose age and the consequent 
defect of vision makes target practice 
with the revolver impossible should try 
this simple scheme. It works all right 
with me, and I have never seen the 
plan in print. THOS. C. HARRIS. 

Md. 





The Passing of the .45-70? 


Editor Outdoor Life :—Note that ques- 
tion mark? It appears strange to some 
of us that splendid rifle is slated to go, 
for it has always proven a game-getter 
and a dependable arm. 

Nothing but my personal opinions and 
actual experiences shall appear in this 
article, therefore these statements are 
not made with the intention of contra- 
dicting Mr. Davenport’s article in the 
October issue, which is interesting to 
us big game shooters. 

Holding the highest opinion of Col- 
onel Whelen as authority for killing 
power of rifles, his placing the .45-70-500 
as fourth and the .45-70-300 H. V. as 
eighth in killing power is not quite clear 
inasmuch as no mention is made of 
range. I have never used a_ .45-70-500 
at any range, but have the .45-70-300 
H. V. up to 200 yards, and find the lat- 
ter a quick, clean killer under that 
range. 

In the order named, I have used on 
deer and bear of the Sierra Nevadas of 
California and Coast Range of Oregon, 
Winchester .44-40, Model ’73;  .45-60, 
Model ’76; Marlin .40.60-260, all black 
powder rifles; Model ‘92 .44-40, Model 
94 30-30 and .32 Special, Model ’86 .33 
and .45-70-300 H. V., all smokeless ri- 
fles. 

With the Model ’86 .33, using soft- 
nose bullets, I felled a large three-point 
buck twice, the second time seeing him 
fall down the side of a steep ravine for 
at least fifteen or twenty feet. He got 
away and we found him next day about 
half a mile from where he was hit last 
time. 

One bullet had struck the right side 
between two ribs and passed out just 
back of the ribs on left side, low down. 
The other struck just above the kid- 
neys and to right of the vertebrae (the 
deer was running straight away and up 
the opposite side of the ravine), and 
passed out just at right of breast bone, 
penetrating the right lung. Neither bul- 
let had touched a bone and both made 
very small wounds at exit, and from 
appearance inside the animal I am con- 
vinced neither mushroomed. That one 
performance caused me to get rid of 
the .338, for I'll bet my old hat either 
hit from .45-70-300 H. V. would have 
put that deer down to stay. 

Last summer my 11-year-old son put 
two bullets thru the shoulders, neither 
hitting the bone, one being each side, 
but both penetrating the body cavity, 
and one thru both hams of a two-prong 
buck, using a .32 Special with soft-nose 
bullets, and that deer never staggered, 
but kept running as if not hit. 

One shot thru the ribs with the .45-70 
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H. V. dropped him, and from size of | 


wounds made by the .82 Special I am 
convinced none of them mushroomed. 


These performances have led me to | 


believe that the small caliber high speed 
bullets, when they do not hit a bone, 
cut so clean and quick they don’t ex- 
pand and give the shock to vhe nervous 
system they are credited with. 

A quick prick from a needle does not 
hurt or shock one’s finger nerves as 
does a punch from a blunt piece of 
wire or a nail, altho the same driving 
force is applied, or even more applied 
to the needle. 

One can throw a small stone with all 
the force he can muster, and a heavier 
one with less rorce, yet the small stone 
will rebound from a board the heavier 
one will break. 

Why not figure a bullet the same 
way? 

There is a combination of speed and 
energy and weight of projectile com- 
bined in the .45-70-300 H. V. that gives 
its flat-point soft-nose bullet a knock- 
down-and-out punch that so far I have 
never had to give a buck a second shot, 
and I’ve hit them broadside, endways 
and elsewhere. 

I am satisfied the .45 H. V. 300 bullet 
does mushroom in a deer when bones 
are not hit, as last summer I shot a 
small buck between the ribs, well back, 
cutting one, and the bullet came out 
touching the last two floating ribs. My 
son stuck his doubled fist thru the hide 
into the cavity where the exit was made. 
Only very small bones touched. 

Probably at longer range, tho—300 or 
400 yards—the .45-70-500 may deliver a 
harder blow on game than the lighter 
300-grain bullet of the H. V., but under 
200 yards I doubt if the impact of the 
500-grain bullet, which will not mush- 
room to any extent, will have weight 
enough to offset the speed and expan- 
sive power of the 300-grain H. V. 

I never fired a rifle over a test range 
in my life, and have never had the 
pleasure of using a Springfield nor a 
405 nor .85 Winchester, but prefer my 
.45-70 H. V. to the .33, which I have 
used. 

The .45 is accurate, too. At 25 feet, 
using factory ammunition, sights and 
shooting offhand, one can hit a spot the 
size of a 10-cent piece, and at 200 yards 
put three out of four in an 8-inch ring. 

That will get your buck. 

The .45 H. V. is almost light as a 
carbine, is well balanced, and if my 
12-year-old son and 15-year-old daugh- 
ter can (and they both do) shoot it at 
target it isn’t too heavy for a man’s 
gun. 

I hunted in God’s Country, Lake Ta- 
hoe and vicinity in the ’80s and amble 
that way every summer yet. Have toted 
the .45-70 H. V. since 1908 and it has 
always been, and always will be, my 
choice as the handiest and best hunting | 
rifle on the market today. | 

Don’t drop it, brothers, 

Calif. E. +’. CURTIS. 
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A GOOD GUN IS WORTH 
PRESERVING 


More rifles are damaged by rust 
than by shooting. 


Clean the Scientific Way 


You may scrub, scrub, scrub in the old mechanical way 
but it won't clean a gun shot with smokeless powder. 


Use B. S. A. Firearm Safetipaste 


It doesn’t clean but just converts the corrosive products of 
the burned powder into a harmless, beneficial protective 
covering forthe bore, and whenyou wipe it out just before 
shooting again the barrel will be clean and bright as new. 


Don’t Clean or Wipe Out 


Just put in plenty of Safetipaste with a soft swab or “pull 
thro” immediately after shooting, and 
your rifle will be safe for months. 


Try It On Your Golf Clubs 


B.S.A. Firearm Safetipaste is good for 
things that rust—guns, knives, skates, 
golf clubs, tools, etc. 

Sold in %, | lb. and 5 Ib. tins for 
Rifle Clubs and Armories, or in 
convenient tube sizes wherever 
arms and ammunition are sold. 



























TRADE B MARKS 


B.S.A. 





















B. S. A. GUNS, LIMITED 


Birmingham, England 


\ Sole Selling Agents for U.S. A. 


PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dept. No. 00 
5, 7 and 9 
Union Square 
NEW YORK, 
ee ¥. 
Canadian Agents 


FRASER & CO. 
10 Hospital St., Montreal, Can. 




















- The All-Around Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This outbreak 
is entirely involuntary. I just simply 
had to put in my version of that all- 
around rifle that everyone is talking 
about. However, my dope is coming 
‘rom a slightly different source than | 
does the usual run. So far, all the ar- | 
<uments about that ambi-useful gun | 
seem to emanate from “gun cranks.” 
Now, I have no kick coming against the | 
cranks,” They are the more gifted of 









ALL SPORTSMEN KNOW 


That The Best Shots at Game of All Kinds Are Secured Early in the Morning or Late in the Evening 
When the Light is Poor. 


It is an ABSOLUTE FACT 
That With A KING Patent 


Rear Sight Having White 
Diamond Under _ the 
Notch and Toward the 
Eye and A KING ‘SPARK 
POINT’’ Gold Bead Front 
Sight, that Accurate Shots 
may be Made Nearly ONE 
HALF HOUR EARLIER ‘ 5 . 

AND LATER Tie with Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 
Buckhorn or Flat Top $1.50 Any other Combination. ‘The Gold Bead with a Steel Center 


Send for Catalog “‘O” showing over 100 Front and Rear 
sights, and copy of “Modern Sights for Modern Arms,” FREE. 


D. W. KING, CALL BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SCREW> DRIVER-POINT 7 
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Strength, simplicity, comfort and 
convenience — these are the es- 
sentials the seasoned camper 
demands in all his equipment. 


The ‘‘Red Seal’’ Auto-Porch Bed 
meets these demands on every 
count. 


It’s a genuine, comfortable bed, nearly 4 


EE > > >> 7 


feet wide by 6 feet 4incheslong. Stands 17 
inches above ground. Doesn't require the 
support of the automobile, and can be used 
with any standard tent. Folds into a com- 
pact bundle only 47 inches long, and fits 


Pu SS 


into a water-proof slip-cover that fastens 
to the running-board. It is as handy for 


Camper and C: t as for the Motorist. 








set it up in three minutes. Has an un- {\ 
usually soft, flexible mattress, kept from A 
sagging by special adjustable coil springs. 

Bed alone weighs about 50 pounds, with 
tent and all equipment, 65 pounds, 


Your sporting goods dealer should have 
the “Red Seal’’ Bed. If not, write direct 
to us. Ask for Folder 106—it will give 
you complete description and price of this 
comfort bed, together with all special 

eq uipment. We can make immediate 
delivery at present. 


ie -Porch Bed 


This bed has only 3 major parts. You can 
& 


The Schacfer 


‘Tent © Awning Co. 
() DENVER c > COLORADO \ 
<< KD DEK OOK _ 
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Knit your own Fish Nets—Landing nets, Hoop nets, Seines, 
Hammocks, etc., may be easily and quickly made, at little cost 
Our Illustrated Instructions will teach you how in one hour. Also 
how to catch fish the year round. Send for particulars right now. 


W.E. Clayton & Co., 64N.MainSt., Altoona, Kansas 


SKEETER SKOOTER 


Makes the Skeeters Skoot. 
In 25c bottles at all Sporting Goods Stores. 


Prepared by 


J. A. BAILEY & CO., Druggists 


14th and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. 














BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 

















You are assured the best of ser- 
vice by mentioning OUTDOOR | 
LIFE when writing advertisers. 
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| the species, and “us fellers,” the ordi- 


nary hunters, must look to them for the 
scientific and other intellectual points 
of the game. But sometimes they go 
over our heads, or roam off into fields 
in which we are either forbidden or 
afraid to venture. Hence this spasm. 

I might as well say it and get it over 
with, once and for all: The only all- 
around is the .30 Government ’06. Some 
time ago, in an article published in your 
magazine, Mr. R. E. Herrick said ex- 
actly the same thing; but Mr. Herrick 
is free to admit that he is a “crank,” 
and his argument, while it served a pur- 
pose in enlightening to some extent a 
few of us less-gifted unfortunates, left 
us entirely without hope. He told us 
that there are some forty-five different 
bullets manufactured in this country 
which we can procure for use in vur 
.30, and likewise he gave us some doz- 
ens of powder loads which he informs 
us we can use with perfect safety. 

And here is where the trails of the 
hunter and the “crank” separate and 
each is left to his own devices. For 
who ever heard of an ordinary man who 
had the ambition or the excess energy 
to reload his own shells? I haven't. 
Neither have I ever found myself rich 
enough to buy up a lot of reloading 
tools, ete., all in a bunch. And another 
thing, a good many of us live ’way off 
in the backwoods where we can only 
get salt pork and beans, and the trouble 
of securing all that junk would out- 
weigh the benefits derived from it. And 
again, we don’t feel prosperous enough 
1o go out and blast away at rocks and 
pine burrs for amusement, so only use 
a couple of boxes of shells per year. 
So, we buy’ our shells loaded, and our 
all-around gun must answer all purposes 
with factory loaded cartridges. The .30 
06 does it. 

There are five standard bullets put 
out for it which we can all manage to 


secure: the 220-grain S. P., 220-grain 
M. P., 180-grain M. P., 150-grain S. P. 


The ballistics are: 
Muzzle 
Energy. 

2,362.5 ft. Ibs. 


and 150-grain M. P. 
Muzzle 

Bullet. Velocity. 
220 2,198.9 ft. sec. 
180 2,499.4 ft. sec. 2,497.5 ft. Ibs. 
150 2,700.0 ft. sec. 2,428.6 ft. Ibs. 
The 180-grain we haven’t much use 
for. It is just a sort of half-way station 
between the other two. So we'll pass 


it up. For big game we'll use the 220- 
grain. It is the boss when it comes to 
bear, ete. For deer, give us the 150- 
grain. In both cases, of course, we want 


the soft point. Now, the ballistics say 
I’m making a mistake in my choice of 
bullets, as the paper value of the 220- 
grain is far below that of the 150. But, 
brother, weren’t you ever tempted to 
doubt the versatility of those same bal- 
listics? Have you ever gone out into 
the old hunting grounds with an old 
crowbar that has laid in the garret un- 
der a leak for the last fifty years; a 
decrepit old excuse for a gun that 





shoots a cartridge so long obsolete that 
you dodged all your neighbors as you 
sneaked it out, fearing that well-known 
horse-laugh? And then the darn thing 
went off and blew that coyote up so 
bad that you couldn’t even find the 
sealp to collect the bounty on? I have. 
But, of course, we can’t doubt or con- 
tradict those infernal tables. 

I have killed my buck with both the 
220 and the 150, and the 220 dropped 
him in his tracks and spoiled so much 
| meat that we had to eat the hoofs to 
' keep from starving to death. So now 
I use the 150 for deer, and find that it 


knocks them nicely, and at the same 
time allows you a little surplus for the 
banquet. And when I run across a bear 
1 slip in one or two 220s and proceed 
to let daylight thru him in copious 
draughts. So much for the big game 
qualities of the .30 ’06. (I’m leaving 
out elephants on purpose.) 

Now you say that these loads are 
too large for rabbits and squirrels. True, 
they are. Here’s the way I remedy the 
fault: On the business end of my .30 
is a Lyman Ivory Bead, and right be- 
hind it is a Lyman No. 38 receiver sight. 
I use the 150-grain M. P. bullets and 
shoot at the head. Thanks to those 
sights, I can count on having the meat 
left, and at the same time am saved the 
trouble of cutting off the head. If that 
system doesn’t find favor, one can get 
a half-dozen Winchester Auxiliaries and 
use the 32 S. & W. as an auxiliary 
cartridge. Here again you have a choice, 
as you may use either the 32 S. & W. 
or the .32 S. & W. long. 

The .32 S. & W. has an 85-grain bul- 
let, gives a muzzle velocity of 632.1 feet 
per second, and a muzzle energy of 
75.43 feet pounds. The .32 S. & W. 
long has a 98-grain bullet, gives a muz- 
zle velocity of 706.9 feet per second, 
and a muzzle energy of 1088 feet 
pounds. Both may be obtained with 
either the soft-point or the full-patch 
bullet. These ballistics being pistol ta- 
bles, the cartridge would doubtless hold 
up a little better in a rifle. The loads, 
on paper, are no stronger than a .22, 
but, having a larger bullet, they raise 
a little more dust when they hit than 
does the .22, so a fellow must sort 0’ 
watch his step when he shoots such 
game as chickadees and sparrows. 

So, brothers, there we have it. A 
gun with speed, power, accuracy and 
good auxiliaries, to say nothing of the 
fact that you can get it in either bolt 
or lever action. Put good sights on it 
and what more do you want? Let’s 
hear from some of you fellows that hang 
out “way out there” and use one gun 
for all purposes, including stove-lifter. 
Let’s show ’em that there IS an all- 
around gun, even if we do all use a 
different caliber; and let’s show that 
we get results. VALLEJO FULLEN. 

Calif. 





Army Man Writes of Short 
Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very glad 
to see arguments appear in Outdoor 
Life on the subject of pistols. I was 
afraid all the pistol shooters had iost 
interest or died. For some time Chaun- 
cey Thomas was about the only one 
who had anything to say on the sub- 
ject, and I am very glad we can’t keep 
him quiet. He has done more to keep 
up interest in short guns than any other 
magazine writer in the field. 

We should be getting more informa- 
tion on the relative values of the pis- 
tols and revolvers used in the war. The 
writer has, during the last two years, 
spent in the army, kept his eyes open 
and endeavored to try and find some 
new dope, but was only partially suc- 
cessful. 

The government issued four different 
guns to the troops in the A. E. F. They 
were the .45 Colt Automatic, the .45 
double-action clip-loading Colt, the .45 
S. & W. clip-loading revolver, and last, 
Eut not as supposed so inferior, .38 
Colt double-action revolver left over 
from the Spanish-American war. In my 
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dresser drawer at home reposes a sam- 
ple of each of the above and so I can 
feel that there is no bias in the follow- 
ing. The .45 Colt Auto was used at the 
Engineer Officers’ Training School at 
Camp Lee, Va., and during ten days of 
pistol practice with poor ammunition 
about twenty-five of these guns fired 
nearly 250,000 rounds of ammunition. 
One cadet handed the hot gun to the 
next man as soon as he finished his 
score, the pistol receiving no oiling or 
cleaning till night, when it received a 
hasty cleaning by some curious cadet. 
To the best of my knowledge, all these 
pistols were working at the end of the 
ten days of firing. As for accuracy, 
they still had a lot. A large number 
of perfect scores were made on the 8- 
inch bull at 25 yards that we were us- 
ing taken from the 200-yard rifle range. 
These issue pistols were not like the 
pre-war guns; they were put together 
in a hurry and had a finish like a file 
and the barrels were very poorly pol- 
ished inside. A similar gun made in 
peace times certainly has the advan- 
tage over the issue gun in trigger pull 
and appearance, and if I were going to 
buy another would pay a little more 
and get the commercial pistol. 

The .45 clip-loading revolver is made 
by Colt, is a very fine shooting gun and 
has a wonderful trigger pull when it 
is used as a Single action; also a large 
saw-handle grip that cannot be sur- 
passed; but as a double-action gun is 
a joke and exceedingly slow and clumsy, 
oceasionally the gun takes a stubborn 
streak and difficulty is experienced in 


getting the cylinder to revolve. This 
gun is the largest and the most un- 


gainly of the four. It has a hurry-up 
finish and often the barrels are not 
screwed in enough, causing poor shoot- 
ing, but, as said before, the trigger pull 
is something fine. 

The .45 S. & W. is the prettiest of 
the lot. The makers may have hurried 
in making it, but the gun does not show 
it. It is certainly the finest looking 
revolver ever issued to troops. It is 
perfect with the exception of the trig- 
ger pull. This is very poor in compari- 
son to the .45 Colt clip-loading revolver 
and is very difficult to adjust. The 
pistol has a very sharp recoil and 100 
shots will take the skin off the crotch 
between the thumb and forefinger. 

The .38 Colt, shooting the .38 long, 
is known by everyone. The old soldiers 
all preferred it. In spite of the bullet 
being smaller than the barrel, the poor 
cylinder adjustment and the barrels that 
had to be screwed more into the frame, 
the boys did good work with it. It is 
worthy of mention that at Le Mans, 
l'rance, where the A. E. F. experts were 


getting ready for the international shoot | 


and firing 100 shots a day at 50 yards 
practice, they were settled on the .38 


as the best shooting gun—that is, they | 
vere going to use it if a shipment of | 


O8 S. & W. Specials which were or- 
dered did not arrive. These guns used 
for practice were far from perfect, and 
the front sights had to be bent to make 
them shoot center, and the cylinder 
alignment was very poor; besides, the 
ammunition was of the vintage of 1903. 
'f anyone was present at the finals I 
think it would be interesting to all to 
know what gun was finally used by our- 
selves and also the other contestants. 
It should be noted by those bringing 
back captured and French .32 automat- 
Ss that the ammunition as made over 
there is of much smaller diameter than 
ours, and our .32 ammunition makes a 
rather snug fit. Some of these guns 
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New Ginger Ale With New Flavor 


NOTHER typical Beech-Nut flavor has arrived, to appeal 
to out-door appetites. 


The delicate flavor of blended gingers and mellow fruit juices, 
in sparkling spring water. Just the right tingle—no harshness. 
Try it. 


Each bottle enough for two. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
**Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 


Moderate in price. 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 





ITROUT FISHING 


The Best in Colorado at Cassell’s 


On the Colorado and Southern Railway, i Platte 
Canon, 64 miles from Denver. 8000 feet elevation 


HANDSOME, MODERN HOTEL 


In the heart of the Rockies. Complete garage equip- 
ment. Long distance telephone 


We cater to House and Automobile 
Parties 


Game sbounds in the neighborhood and the hunter has 
& good use for his gun. Trout fishing in Platte River is 
ie’, at its best here, and every streamlet that joins issue 
i | with the larger offers rare opportunities for Sport. 
Geneva Creek, with its national reputation among 
anglers, is within walking distance. 


gate STITT TT 


Peas 


Address for further particulars, 


| Mrs. D. N. Cassell, Cassell, P. O. Colo. 
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Alpitie 


Are selected by hunters 
and guides because of 
the strong, rigid con- 
struction. ‘They retain 
adjustment when sub- 
jected to the severe 
strains, bumps, and hard 
usage incidental to 
hunting in a rough and 
rugged country. 
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Binoculars 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
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Bois Ca 


Write for free booklet telling how 
you can examine each glass before 
purchasiug. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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Outfit 


Red Seal 
Sparker 


A Gang of Red Seal Batteries 
Handled as One 


A convenience and necessity 
for sportsmen, campers, resort- 
ers—for Ford Cars, motor boats, 
or for lighting, bells, signals, etc. 

Can be connected for use as easily as 
one cell. Shift it as a single unit from 
place to place during the day. Use it 
at night for lighting. Cost is very 
reasonable. 


Best Wherever a Spark 
Or Light is Needed 


No chance of improper wiring. Bind- 
ing posts large and square. Turn 
easily with fingers. Broad web strap 
for carrying can’t cut hand. Double 
moisture proof casing preserves bat- 
teries’ strength. Just what you need. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Buy the Red Seal Sparker—the only 
one carrying the famous Red Seal 
reliability for long, strong service. 

Order from your dealer before you 
leave town. 

The Guarantee Protects You 


Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Ince 
NewYork Chicago St.Louis San Francisco 
Factories: 

Jersey City—St. Louis—Ravenna, Ohio 








ere made with a very low factor of 
safety and are liable to let go. The 
Luger that I brought back works very 
much better with American ammuni- 
tion. I have never had a malfunction 
as long as I oiled my shells a trifle; 


| if this is not done, about one shell out 


of a box will fail to eject. 
Mo. FRANCIS E. EVANS, 
Formerly 1st Lieut., 529th Engrs. 





Energy, Action, Momentum, 
Etc. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read 
with interest the remarks by Chauncey 
Thomas on the difference between the 
striking force of the bullet and the butt 
plate of the rifle. He asks if anyone 
can explain the mystery, and I hope the 
following ‘will make the matter clear 
to him and prove that there is no mys- 
tery, but that the laws of mechanics 
hold good for the rifle as well as for 
all other machines, The whole secret 
lies, as suggested by Mr. W. B. An- 
thony, in the difference in the mass of 
the two bodies acted upon by the force 
of the explosion. 

To begin with, a clear understanding 
is necessary as to the difference be- 
tween “force” and “energy.” Force is 
measured in pounds and is represented 
in this case by the load produced on 
the base of the bullet by the burning of 
the charge. This force acts equally on 
the rifle and the bullet according to the 
well-known law of action and reaction. 
Energy is measured in foot-pounds and 
is the product of the force and the dis- 
tance thru which it acts. This in the 
case of the bullet is the load put upon 
it by the charge multiplied by the length 
of the barrel, while in the case of the 
rifle it is the same force multiplied by 
the distance the rifle recoils in the time 
necessary to expel the bullet from the 
barrel. This recoil is very small com- 
pared with the length of the barrel on 
account of the relatively great mass of 
the rifle compared with that of the bul- 
let. The two distances and consequently 
the two forces are directly proportional 
to the masses of the bullet and the rifle. 

The whole problem may be readily 
investigated by the simple laws of mo- 
tion. 

Let S = distance traveled in feet by 
body while under the influence of a force 
of F pounds; let u = its initial and v 
= its final velocity in foot-seconds; let 
a = acceleration of body in foot-seconds, 
t = time during which force is acting, 





and w = weight of body in pounds. 
Then: v*=u"+2as (1) 
s=ut+at? (2) 

2 
F=wa (3) 


In all cases when dealing with a rifle 
and bullet, u 0 as both the bullet and 
the rifle start from a state of rest. 


It will be easier to make the matter 
clear by taking a concrete example. For 
this purpose we will take a rifle weigh- 
ing 7 lbs., having a 30-in. (2.5 ft.) bar- 
rel, and firing a bullet weighing 270 
grs. with a muzzle velocity of 2,200 feet 
per second, These figures, if memory 
serves, are those for the British service 
rifle with the Mark VI ammunition. 

Taking the case of the bullet first, it 


is necessary to find the force acting 
upon both the bullet and rifle. The 
acceleration must first be found from 


equation (1); in this case: v = 2200 foot- 
seconds, u = 0, S = 2.5 ft., w — 270 lbs. 


7000 


Substituting these values in (1) we 


get, 
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2200x2200=0+2xax2.5 
a= 2200x2200 


=978000 fss. 


2x2.5 

Substituting in (3) for w and a we 
ret, 

F= 270x978000 =1181.5 lbs. 
7000x32 

Energy of bullet = FxS = 1181.5x2.5 

2953.75 ft. lbs. 

Turning now to the rifle: 

The acceleration must first be ob- 
tained, this is done by using equation 
(3). F has already been obtained above, 
while w=7 lbs; substituting as before 
we get: 


1181.5=7xa 





32 
therefore a = 1181.5x32 


4126.4 f. s. s. 





= 


é 

To get the distance through which the 
rifle recoils it is necessary to obtain the 
time for which the force is acting on the 
rifle, this is equal to the time which 
the bullet takes to travel down the bar- 
rel and may be obtained from equation 
(2), on substituting for the values of S 
and a, we get: 

2.5=—0+978000 t2 


2 





therefore t =V2x2.5 = 1 


978000 442- sec. 

By now substituting in equation (2) 
for t and the acceleration of the rifle, 
the distance of the recoil may be calcu- 
lated, thus: 

S — 0+4126.4 (1)2 
x = 
2 (442) 2x195600 

Energy of rifle then equals: 

-0106x1181.5=12.52 ft. lbs. 


From the above it will be seen that 
what was apparently a mystery is read- 
ily explained by simple mechanics. It 
will also be obvious that the heavier 
the rifle the less energy it will acquire, 
while the lighter it is the greater the 
energy, till, if the rifle and bullet were 
of equal weight, both would obtain the 
same energy. 

This answers the question as to what 
would happen if two bullets were placed 
with a charge between them at the cen- 
ter of a breechless barrel and fired. 
soth would start off in opposite direc- 
tions with an equal amount of energy 
ussuming that frictional conditions were 
equal, 

It will also be seen that the “knock 
and shove” theory put forward is sub- 
stantialiy correct. In the case of the 
Winchester rifle mentioned as having 
an energy of 30 foot-pounds, the ve- 
locity is high and the pressure also 
great, the time element and consequent- 
ly the distance of the recoil is small, 
resulting in a heavy blow on the shoul- 
der; the “knock” is great, but the 
“shove” is small. In the case of the 
shotgun the velocity is less and the 
pressure also, but the time element is 
correspondingly greater, resulting in a 
smaller “knock,” but a greater “shove.” 
This will, to a great extent, be modified 
if the weights of the two arms are not 
ihe same or the barrels are of different 
lengths. Another point to remember is 
that where the word pressure has been 
used here it must be taken to mean the 
uctual pressure on the base of the bul- 
et, not the pressure produced per square 
inch by the combustion of the charge. 

The recoil as given here is the actual 
listanee traveled by the rifle while the 
hullet is leaving, not the total distance 
traveled, which is obviously greater, as 
once motion is imparted to a body some 
(distanee is needed to bring it again to 
i state of rest. 

Pa. C. B. DICKSEE. 


4126.4 = .0106 ft. 














Weight of Round Ball vs. 
Weight of Charge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I recently had 
occasion to look up the weights of 
round balls fitting the various bores, 
comparing such weights with the shot 
charges in common use, I have worked 
it out in a table which may interest 
the readers of Outdoor Life. By way 
of making the table more interesting, | 
also worked out the weight of gun 
adapted to the charge, this according 
to the gunsmith’s rule of 13 ounces in 
the gun for every % ounce of shot in 
the charge for 12 bores and larger, 14 
ounces for 16 gauges, 15 ounces for 20, 
und 16 ounces for smaller guns. Breech 
pressures are greater in the small 
gauges, hence the higher proportion of 
metal to lead. 

In “present charges” I have in most 
instances given the maximum load for 
the gauge, in every instance except the 
28, which is sometimes loaded with 2 
drams. The weight of gun in propor- 
tion to load has been calculated from 
the theory of the shot charge having 
like weight as the round ball which fits 
the bore. 

It is to be noted that the manufac- 
turers of shotgun ammunition cling 
pretty closely to this theoretical charge 
in fixing the loads for the various 
gauges. The ounce charge is retained 
for the 16, tho the powder charge drops 
under the 3 drams which should be 
used in maximum charges. In 20 gauges 
a trifle more powder and shot is used 
than is called for by the weight of the 
round ball. <A trifle more shot is used 
in the 28 bore, too. Using the factory 
charge of 2% drams of powder and % 
ounces of shot, the weight of the 20- 
gauge ought to work out 6 pounds ¥Y 
ounces instead of 6 pounds as given. 
However, in the larger gauges the fac- 
tories depart widely from the round 
ball theoretical charge. The 10-gauge 
ought to throw 13/5 ounces of shot. 
Everybody who has ever thought about 
the matter at all knows that the 10-bore 
can handle more than 14% ounces of 
shot, this charge being far better adapt- 
ed to the 12. I wouldn’t own a 10-bore 
if I couldn’t load it with at least 1% 
ounces of shot. No wonder the 10-bore 
has lost popularity; it is rank foolish- 
ness to carry around a 10-pound gun 
with 14% ounces of shot in it. 

Just by way of throwing some light 
on the subject I'll give Henry Sharp’s 
table of English duck gun weights and 
loads. 

SHARP’S TABLE. 
— Weight lbs. Load Drams - 


15 8% : 
8 13% 8 2% 
10 10% 5 2 
12 7% 4 1% 


You might contrast these loads with 
ours of 1% ounces as the maximum for 
an 8-bore, 14% ounces as the maximum 
for a 10-bore. An ounce and a half is 
nothing more than a normal charge for 
any 10-bore that weighs over 9 pounds. 
I have shot 5 drams of nitro powder 
and 1% ounces of shot time and again 
in a 10-bore that weighed 11 pounds; 
also 4 drams and 14% ounces in an 8, 
and %-pound 12-gauge. Of course, if 


a man is unwilling to carry a weight 
of arm anything like up to its gauge 
he will have to be content with reduced 
loads and reduced range. 

Okla. CHAS. ASKINS. 


The Davenport High School 
Rifle Club 


The Davenport (lowa) High Schoo! 
Rifle Club was organized in 1917 as an 
outlet for some of the patriotism of 
the high school boys, and later on the 
girls also organized the Davenport High 
School Girls’ Rifle Club, probably from 
the fact that war talk and the various 
duties of a soldier were everyday topics 
in which rifle-shooting bore a good part. 
The school directors went to the ex- 
pense of fitting up a very nice 50-foot 
range with five firing points in the 
basement of one of the older school 
buildings. They also bought two .22 
Winchester muskets, two Remington .22 
repeaters (N. R. A. models) and one 
.22 Stevens musket. They at last found 
a teacher, V. V. Allen, who consented 
to look after the boys. 

When spring opened up and a chance 
was offered for the boys to get out on 
the rifle range, the school board went 
to the added expense of purchasing five 
Krag rifles from the government for 
the boys to use. During the first year’s 
school vacation no shooting was done 
on the indoor range, nor on the outdoor 
range, so for three months the boys 
lost the best of outdoor practice, as the 
range was only three miles from the 
city and two of these could be ridden 
in a street car. 

When the school year of 1918 opened 
up the boys began to talk of shooting, 
and the school board again obtained the 
services of Mr. Allen. In January, 1919, 
we heard of the High School Rifle Club 
and not knowing that an instructor had 
been obtained, called up the principal 
of the high school and offered our serv- 
ices as coach in order to satisfy our 
craving for the smell of powder smoke. 
Mr. Allen was informed of the offer 
and called up to know if we would give 
the boys a talk on rifle shooting. By 
this time the N. R. A, matches had be- 
gun, and it looked as if Mr. Allen was 
losing out from the number of boys who 
were quitting the club. We went to the 
range, gave the boys a talk on rifles 
and ammunition, after which we were 
invited to watch them shoot. One of 
the boys took a Winchester musket and, 
ufter shooting two or three shots, in- 
formed Mr. Allen that the rifle was 
shooting low, and then Mr. Allen took 
the rifle, tried it out, set the sights and 
handed it back to the boy. We were 
astonished to see an instructor set the 
sights for a boy 17 years old, and said 
so. This woke things up, and we were 
again asked to give a second talk, this 
time on sights. We stated emphatically 
that no boy could become a good shot 
if he did not set the sights for himself, 
and gave reasons for the statement. 
Two weeks later we were asked to come 
to the range again, which we did. Mr. 
Allen wanted to get out and gave his 
reasons, and we promised to coach the 


TABLE. 
Gauge Wt. of Round B. Pro. Wt. of Charge Pro. Wt. of Gun. Present Charge. 
oz. drams. OZ. lbs. OZ. 

10 1 3/5 4 4/5 1 3/5 10 6 4% 1% 
12 11/3 4 11/3 x 10 3% 1% 
16 1 3 1 7 0 2% 1 
20 4/5 2 2/5 4/5 6 0 2% %% 
28 4/7 15/7 4/7 4 9 1% 5 
32 1/2 11/2 1/2 4 0 1% lo 
40 (.410) 2/5 11/5 2/5 3 3 1 % 

8 2 6 2 13 0 5% 1% 

















club for the remainder of the school 
year, 

We immediately set about instructing 
the boys in setting their own sights, 
and for two weeks the scores in the 
N. R. A. indoor matches fell a little 
below what they had been, but the at- 
tendance increased. Then the 
began to pick up until the club ended 
in tenth place among all high schools. 
We continued to practice and as soon 
as the weather permitted we took the 
boys out on the rifle range with the 
took our Springfield 
and some of the .30 ’06 ammunition, 
with the result that the Krags were not 
shot, but the Springfield worked 
During the early summer we 
took the club out several times, and in 
all furnished about 250 rounds of am- 
munition to the boys. In July the State 
of Iowa asked for among 
the riflemen of the state for an elim- 
ination shoot at Camp Dodge. We put 
it up to the boys and the result was 
that four of them attended the shoot, 
and, while they did not make the state 
team for the their 
scores showed that they had taken quite 
a number of old heads to a cleaning. 

We attended the national 
and when we came home we were im- 
mediately upon by the active 
members of the club at our home, ask- 
take the 


coach, and each boy began to root as 


scores 


Krags. We also 


Was 


overtime. 


contestants 


national matches, 


matches, 
writed 


ing us to again position of 
hard as possible toward that end. We 
were asked to appear before the school 
board and the High 
School Rifle Club accompanied us. We 


president of the 


were asked questions and the president 
talk, during 
which he stated: “If we cannot 


of the club gave quite a 
have 
our coach back the rifle club will be 
dead.” As a result of the meeting we 
were offered a salary of $400 for ten 
months and installed as coach, or in- 


structor of rifle practice. 


Outdoor Life 


At the present time we are meeting 
the boys two nights a week, and the 
girls one night per week. 

The former instructor had “cut out” 
that “Winchester stuff,” stating, “the 
boys run me ragged with that fool Win- 
chester stuff, shooting for medals and 
matches.” We inaugurated the Win- 
chester matches again, keeping them in 
full swing to keep up interest; also en- 
couraged the boys to qualify for the 
N, R. A. indoor medals—in fact, any- 
thing to keep up interest, until now 
we are shooting one match a week with 
various rifle clubs over the country as 
members of the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps; have shot off the N. R. A. this 
year and made application for the N. R. 
A. small-bore outdoor, matches. 

At no time during the life of the club 
has the school board furnished any am- 
munition for the rifle club, the boys 
furnishing all that they use, and some 
of them are compelled to work after 
school to obtain the money for ammu- 
nition. There is no profit for the club, 
as all ammunition is purchased in case 
lots wherever the best price can be ob- 
tained, and the price so obtained is 
given to the boys. At one time there 
was $82 in the treasury, but during the 
last year we sold two of the Krags and 
used some of the money in the treasury 
to purchase two Savage bolt-action .22s. 
We also filed bond with the War De- 
partment, Washington, and obtained 
four Winchester muskets, .22 
short, and ten Springfields, with an is- 
sue of 10,000 rounds of .22 shorts and 
6,000 rounds of .30 ’06 ammunition, We 
wish to send a team to Camp Perry this 
year and are working to that end. 

It is simply wonderful how quickly 
up rifle shooting and 
how enthusiastic they become in this 
sport, that before the war was conceded 
to be only a sport for boys. We now 
have several girls who will run the ma- 


more 


the girls pick 








i ae lll > eatonmes 


jority of the boys a close race for the 
honors of the small-bore range. 
Iowa. C. G. WILLIAMS, 
Coach, Davenport H. S. R. C. 





Gun Notes 


Dr. Cook’s air rifle, so he writes me, 
is to be brought out and built by the 
Marlin Arms Company. This rifle was 
designed some years ago, but the war 
coming on prevented it being built up 
to this time. We ought to have a good 
home-built air rifle some of these days 
—a weapon for which a good sale can 
be predicted if it delivers. 

* * * 

S. R. Tisdell of Ithaca, N, Y., has in- 
vented an attachment for making a cyl- 
inder barrel into a full choke. The 
little attachment will fit single barrels 
only and is put on exactly the same as 
au Maxim silencer. With it a cylinder 
barrel will throw a pattern up to 80 
per cent, it is claimed. It costs but a 
few dollars and weighs but a few 














ounces—light enough to be carried like 
a pocket knife. It is supposed to give 
2 man two barrels in one, and, of course, 
any degree of choke is to be had. 1 
enclose a photograph showing how the 
device is fitted to the barrel. 

* * - 

The writer has been trying out a .250 
Savage bolt-action, model 1920. In some 
respects he likes it better than the cor- 
responding gun in lever-action and in 
other respects he doesn’t. Will have 
something further to say about it after 
awhile. CHAS. ASKINS. 
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Speedy Work With the Short Gun 


By Ed McGivern. 
SIXTH PAPER. 
THE QUICK DRAW. 


There never was, and in all probabil- 
ity never will be, any gun work of any 
kind that will receive the universal at- 
tention and repeated mention from so 
many sources and by so many writers 
as the famous quick draw. The young- 
est to the oldest, city or country, east 
or west, have heard this stunt men- 
tioned, elaborated on, built up and mar- 
veled at, enlarged upon, added to, and 
again in turn contradicted and belittled. 
It has been made much of and made 
light of, credited and discredited in 
turn; reported to have been done in less 
than no time by some, and by others 
claimed to be impossible under several 
seconds. Thus it will be seen that in 
taking up the quick draw I am getting 
on dangerous ground—tackling a big 
subject and entering a field where there 
is plenty of opposition, competition and 
difference of opinion. All this I thoroly 
understand. 

Now, it is well to have the readers 
understand that we (the family and my 
assistants) do not wish to infer that we 
are to be considered as absolute author- 
ities on any subject mentioned in any 
of these articles, They do not assume 
this attitude, nor do I assume it. Also, 
{ would like to make it very plain to 
all that the articles we are writing are 
not prepared with the view of trying 
to create the impression that we are 
he only really fast revolver shots in 
the world. Far from it. We have no 
such idea or intention. This would be 
an awful “mouthful” to lay claim to 
when there are so many excellent shots 
and really fast men in the game. 

We have met several mighty~ good 
ones, like Mr. Fitzgerald, for instance, 
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THREE SHOTS AT TARGETS IN AIR. 
The three shots have been fired, but only one tar- 


get broken. This shows relative position of tar- 
gets Plenty of time left for a couple more shots; 
4-in. barrel, .38 Officers model. 








whose work I mentioned earlier, and 
several others whose work I will men- 
tion later. I derive much satisfaction 
and pleasure from so doing, and it gives 
1. feeling of companionship to be able 
to refer to Mr. So-and-So as being able 
to do such and such a thing just a little 


out of the ordinary—kind of a chummy | 


feeling comes to the surface that makes 
a fellow feel better. 

Narrow-minded, selfish views usually 
vield to the “see more of the world” 
treatment. gThey should have no place 
in the shooting game. There is room 
enough for all of us—as Johnny Baker 
remarked to me at Buffalo Bill’s show 
at Butte, Mont., the last time it was 
shown there. 
sportsman’s 
well worth repeating. We were discuss- 
ing the exhibition end of the shooting 
game in general. I later very much en- 


joyed his own excellent exhibition and | 


a later visit. 

While it is true that we have 
some fairly fast work which may have 
surprised many not familiar with 


what has been brought to public no- 
tice up to the present time, we realize 
that the world is quite a large place, 
and in our wanderings we have 
some wonderfully clever people with 
guns who, no doubt, if given the oppor- 
tunity, would develop some phenomenal 
speed, and upset many theories, just as 
some of our work has done and which 
the work of others along similar lines 
has done and will continue to do, so 
long as the shooting game develops and 
progresses as it is doing at the present 
time, when records are made one day 
only to be broken the next. 

As the progress of man in many lines 
show, what was considered impossible 
yesterday is accomplished today and 
will be considered quite 
tomorrow. 
always risen to the occasion, when de- 
manded, some man or men capable of 
handling any situation that might arise. 
Few people realize what the entire pop- 
ulation of the world really may he, or 
the number of clever people included in 
this grand total. 


When we aspire to be the best in the | 
are | 
including a wide scope of territory and | 


world at any particular thing, we 
inviting a tremendous amount of really 
very active competition. Therefore, we 
wish it distinctly understood we do not 


claim that our work is the best that can | 


be done under the exact conditions ex- 
isting at the time it is done. 
ally the best that we can do at the time. 
Results are offered to readers of Out- 
door Life as a well-meaning report of 


the particular stunt undertaken, for the | 


satisfaction and enlightenment that 


those who are not in a position to make | 


the tests themselves may derive from 
such reports. 
We have been favored with oppor- 


tunities for experimenting along these 
lines. We have also indulged in con- 
siderable practice. and have thus de- 
veloped a little skill, which, added to 
the natural ability we were somewhat 
favored with, have combined to make 
the result a success in many of our ef- 
forts. 

As the sworn statement of witnesses 
herewith shown makes plain, it is fairly 


I considered this a real | 
attitude and the remark | 


done | 


such | 
trials and which may be as fast or in | 
some cases a little faster, perhaps, than | 


met | 


commonplace | 
History shows that there has | 


It is usu- | 
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| Target practice through the summer 


will keep eye and nerves in training for 
the game season 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


A No. 2A Combination 
Rear Sight, fitted with 
disc, will help you to 
make good scores on the 
range. Unscrew the disc, 
and itisall ready forgame. 
No. 5B gives you a Globe 
Front Sight for target 
work, and a clear white 
Ivory Bead for game. At 
your dealer's, or send us 
his name and the make, 





| 

neh wy el model and caliber of 
11] Sight with your rifle, and ask us for 
| || Dise $6.00. Free Book of Lyman 


Sights for every purpose 
and every gun. 


Lyman Gun Sight 





Corp. 
Ne. SB Front Sight 85 West Street 
ta Middiclicld, Conk 




















Wrestling Book FRE. 
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Contentment and Rest can 


be had after the Day’s Fun. 


SE Sloan’s Liniment. It will relieve aches 

and pains, sprains and strains, and soreness 
in over-worked muscles. Spread on Sloan’s— 
it penetrates without rubbing—doesn't 
stain, scatters congestion and produces comfort- 
ing relief. 


3 Sizes, 35c, 70c, $1.40 at all Dealers. 


Here’s a Good Tip—A sponge, a wad of 

cotton or a cloth soaked in Sloan's Liniment 

and hung in your tent or room, will keep mos- 
quitoes away. 


Sloan's 


Liniment 
Keep it handy 








| You are aseured the best of service by mentien- 
ling OUTDOOR LIFE when writing advertisers. 
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easy to throw a target with the shoot- 
ing hand, which in this case was the 
right hand, and then draw the gun from 
holster with same hand as throwing was 
done with, and succeed in hitting the 
target when shot is fired in a space of 
time that averaged less than one second 
repeatedly. In these trials the gun was 
drawn from holster hung on belt at ieft 
side, making it in this case necessary 
to draw across the stomach. This same 
shot can be and was done in three- 
fifths of a second, including throwing 

Later two targets were thrown at 
once and results were equally good, but, 
of course, time required to finish the 
shooting was greater than when only 
one shot was fired. We did not gei the 
time for this exactly—probably an aver- 
age of one and three-tenths to one and 
two-fifths seconds. This is only an es- 
timate, remember; not a definite state- 
ment. It might be done in less time. 
I will try it and find out later and re- 
port it; but comparing the following 








2%4-IN BULLSEYE. 
Draw gun and shoot 6 shots at 18 ft. in 1 45/100 
seconds. Diagram of heart, 4x5 in. 


figures given by Dr. Snively (October 
issue, Outdoor Life, 1918) it does not 
sound unreasonable: 

For instance, there is scientific value 
in knowing that if you were standing 
or walking with a double action gun in 
your front pocket and your hand on 
your gun, and another man should con- 
front you, pointing a single action gun 
at you, with his finger on the trigger 
and thumb on the hammer—a la Bill 
Hart of the movies—and advised you to 
hold up your hands, that it is entirely 
possible for you to put at least two bul- 
lets into his anatomy before he can fire 
his gun. 

Our experiments with the author’s 
concussionograph, described in the Au- 
gust, 1918, Outdoor Life, have shown 
that with a double action or automatic 
gun in the front pocket and the hand 
on this gun, it requires from 13 to 16 
one hundredths of a second from the 
first movement of the hand to the first 
shot, and about 20 one hundredths of a 
second additional to get the second shot, 
making say, 35 one hundredths of a 
second to do the whole trick. Now, 
when a man points a single action gun 
at you, with his thumb on the hammer, 
and tells you to stick 'em up, he passes 
the initiative to you and awaits your 
response. After you start to respond 
and he sees your move, it will take him, 
as is shown in the previous article, ap- 
proximately 20 one hundredths of a sec- 
ond to mentally interpret the stimulus 
and for the will to act. It will then 
take him an additional 30 one _ hun- 
dredths of a second to cock and fire the 
gun. Thus it will be seen that under 
the condition stated, it will take him 50 
one hundredths of a second to fire his 
first shot against your 35 one hun- 


dredths of a second for two shots. A 
fairly liberal margin in your favor, in- 
deed, 


It might be thought that by having 
his gun already pointed, he would have 
the advantage of accuracy, but in mak- 
ing our tests, consideration was given 
to approximately an equal degree of ac- 
curacy. Mr. Newman’s nearly sixty 
vears means of course a lack of joint 

uid and slower acting muscles, but his 


Outdoor Life 


great experience with the single action 
in all its phases still makes him my 
equal at least, if not more, in the oper- 
ation of this particular gun, under 
similar conditions, and the results of 
our experiments were tabulated accord- 
ingly. 

If your adversary held an automatic or 
double action in his hand, which re- 
quires approximately 8 one hundredths 
of a second to fire after the first move- 
ment of the finger, plus your initiative 
of 20 one hundredths, would still give 
you the advantage of the first shot with 
a fairly liberal margin, but the prob- 
ability of two funerals instead of one 
would be much increased. 


Referring back to our work again: 
We later tried three shots with fair 
success which gave us an idea to try 
stationary targets and shoot rapid-fire 
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THREE HITS IN THREE SHOTS. 
Showing small amount of time required for this 
stunt. Officers model 38, 4-in. barrel, regular gun 
belonging to Ray S. Gaunt, Great Falls, Mont. 








groups similar to those published in the 
April number, but, of course, gun had 
to be drawn first before firing could be 
done; in other words, quick draw and 
shoot five or six shots at the same tar- 
vet. Pictures show the results, and they 
show the results just as they were se- 
cured. The gun was drawn from hol- 
ster hung low and tied to leg for these 
trials. Better time seemed to be made 
this way for this sort of shooting than 
by drawing across stomach; also, gun 
could be lined up pretty well, which 
helped materially in getting fair groups, 
as shown. It will be seen groups are 
much slower in time than the regular 
“apid-fire groups. Many are as much 
as three-fifths of a second slower, which 
difference represents drawing and align- 
ing gun, as near as we can figure it out. 

As shown by Fitzgerald’s quick draw 
(mentioned in February issue) a gun 
ean be drawn from holster and a shot 
fired on a target in 35-100 seconds. Dr. 
Snively shows gun can be drawn from 
pocket and two shots fired in 35-100 
seconds, 

My experience shows that a target 


held in the hand can pe tossed in the 
air and gun drawn in from 60-100 (or 
three-fifths) to 95-100 seconds and a hit 
scored on said target. It will have to 
be a fairly short time or your target 
will not be there in this particular case. 
Under these conditions the time stated 
seems reasonable for breaking the two 
targets thrown at the same time. Just 
how quickly three targets can be broken 
in the air is shown in pictures No. 1 
and No. 2. These are the best pictures 
out of fifty-four that we attempted to 
get, but they show rather clearly the 
limited time required to do ‘the trick. 
Better than any timer or mention of 
time would indicate to the average per- 
son. We used a speed camera, of 
eourse, and all three breaks are close 
enough together to show at one expos- 
ure and is a very good illustration of 
“he object intended. 

Picture No. 1 shows the relative po- 
sition of the three targets with only 
first one broken; targets thrown by as- 





2%-IN. BULLSEYE. 
Draw gun and shoot 6 shots in 1.79 seconds Heart 
diagram, 4x5 in. 


sistant in these pictures. They are not 
draw shots, but make clear the speed 
of fire with the double action .38 Spe- 
cial on aerial targets, All our tests for 
time were formerly made on aerial tar- 
gets, but when I met such an attitude 
of doubt displayed by many regarding 
them, I decided to shoot stationary tar- 
gets for group and time—as a better 
known system of comparison, and also 
for the reason that more shooters 
worked on them than on the flying tar- 
gets with revolvers; also because wit- 
nesses could tell more about the shoot- 
ing and, too, they could sign their names 
on the targets so we could preserve 
them for future reference. 

Some groups on 8-inch paper targets 
are shown drawing the gun from hol- 
ster and firing six shots. Time is given 
on each target. These are the best ones 
we secured up to date. Heart diagram 
is shown on each and measures 4x5 
inches. 

We later tried throwing targets be- 
hind shooter over left shoulder with left 
hand and drawing gun with right hand 
from holster hung on belt at left side. 
turning at the same time just as you 
would do if someone would sneak up 
behind you and you had to take that 
one chance or lose out. The two pic- 
tures show the shots and the result very 
plainly. Turning position, action and 
even the time consumed in the opera- 
tion can be pretty well judged by the 
general action indicated in the pictures 
Notice one target is low and one target 
‘s high. This is a pretty good example 
of how this shot is accomplished and 
time consumed in doing it; three-inch 
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argets used in this case and 4-inch bar- 
‘el army special revolver. We use the 
jouble action Colt officer’s mode! or 
Colt army specials for these shots. 
These holsters can be purchased from 
Capt. Hardy of Denver. The pictures 
show how the place where trigger guard 
eomes is entirely cut away so that fin- 
ger is on trigger the instant hand is 
placed on gun. We use the guns double 
action for all of this work, and this 
holster. is our choice just as arranged. 
We had the Lee Knapp quick draw hol- 
ster adapted to our particular use and 
had them cut that way for us, both 
right and left, and we are very well sat- 
isfied with them. 

What is the best way to wear a hol- 
ster? And what is the best way to 
draw a gun? The answers to both of 
these questions depend on how you are 
built, how long your arms are and how 
tall or how stout you are. Drawing 
across the stomach is just right for 
many—I like it for certain shots. Draw- 
ing from holster hung low at side is 
hetter for some other shots, and high 
on side better for still other shots. I 
really believe gun at side, hanging fair- 
ly low, will suit more people for gen- 
eral use than any other style of wear- 
ing them. My opinion only, remember. 

I have seen some very good work done 
from shoulder holsters by officers and 
others. Practice is the real thing in 














rTARGET THROWN OVER LEFT SHOULDER 
WITH LEFT HAND. 


either case. It depends on how you 
rab your gun and how uniformly you 
do the grabbing each time—for hits. If 
ou practice the same hold each ‘time 
nd take just time enough when your 
hand closes over the grips to get just 
ie right hold on them, your hits will 
» regular and effective. This is the 
al secret of the quick draw—the se- 


‘et of hits. Such care will not increase 
sur time very much, but will increase 
sur hits. 


The next best trick is: Keep body as 
‘ll balanced as possible just at the 
ne of drawing and shooting. Relax 
‘much as you can; do not try to stand 
0 stiffly, or you will only serve to 
row yourself off of balance when you 

draw and score misses in conse- 
ence, 


Holding the body too tense is a real 
awback. Notice the boxer closely. He 
es not stand stiff and solid; not much. 
’ your drawing and shooting on the 
me order. It didn’t take Chauncey 
omas long to notice this little trick 





























REAL home cooked meal in the great 

A outdoors, cooked on a stove that op- 

erates just like your stove at home, yet 

more compact than a suitcase and takes up 
less room. 


The AUTO KAMP KOOK KIT is the best 
little vacation pal you ever had. Always 
ready, always on the job. It burns gasoline, 
regulates like a big stove. Heats the tent 
quickly on a cold day. No more mussing or 
fussing with smoky camp fires. No more 
hunting for dry wood. Eat when and where 
vou want to—and a REAL home-cooked meal. 


Prices, $7.50 to $40.00 


If your dealer does not yet carry 
them write for illustrated folder 








Prentiss Wabers Stove Co. 


_ 190 Spring St., Grand Rapids, Wisconsin 























Tenting Tonight 


More motorists are “tenting tonight” tg Stoll Auto Beds than with all other 
makes combined, because it is the only outfit which sets up either from or in- 


dependent of carand i is the only one socompact that a comfortable bed for two, 
8 positively waterproof tent and all necessary bedding ride on the running 
d without blocking car doors. Write for dealer's name. 


THE STOLL MANUFACTURING CO. 
3257 Larimer Street DENVER, COLO. 


G any Noi ‘Suinadee-aanaatuat = iT, 0 7 
Soll Camp Bed 32% waa 


able proposition. 
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| Cammy in Conifont 


Seehronmeadl Your Burch Auto Bed 
and Tent is ready to ship Today from fact- 
ory or nearest dealer to you. No delays. 
Bed can be set up in two minutes; camp 
= made sadeagin and comfortable in five. 

Sp) Go prepared to be dry and warm in 
rain and storm. 4 
| Lowest priced combination on market; Fi) 


: ideally comfortable, durable and com 
pact. Write for catalog | 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
earry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 








KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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when he had an opportunity to watch 
the throw draw and shoot on the mov- 
ing or aerial target as described earlier. 
He gathered the idea right away. The 
pictures show the lack of stiffness in 
the body pretty well, even in the ones 
where the target is thrown behind the 
shooter. 


This is not always possible under ac- 
tual forced-on-you battle conditions, but 
it is pretty well understood to be a fact 
that all of us shoot thousands of shots 
under other conditions to the one shot 
—if any—that we shoot under the more 
serious conditions. Plenty of training 
under peaceful conditions will manifest 
itself strongly under pressure and stress 
of action; and if you think you will ever 
need the quick draw in real, actual ac- 
tion, you will be well repaid for the 
time spent in practice. My most seri- 
ous job so far with the quick draw has 
been to amuse the onlookers, but some 
day I may need it for more urgent rea- 
sons. I hope not, but if I should—oh, 
boy! won't I be thankful for all this 
preparedness? I’ll say so. 

















TARGET THROWN OVER LEFT SHOULDER 
WITH LEFT HAND. 


Mr. Thomas says in June, 1919, Out- 
door Life, it ,will cost $1,000 to bring a 
quick draw shot up to the place where 
he can draw his gun and get his man 
in one-half second. Mr. Thomas’ ar- 
ticle on the famous quick pull is excel- 
lent and gives very interesting informa- 
tion. As Mr. Thomas says, it costs 
money to do these things, and in each 
case the expense was met by the shoot- 
er making the tests. We wish to thank 
them one and all for their interesting 
data and hope to see more of such ex- 
eellent articles as Mr. Thomas had in 
May and June, 1919, issues. As he says, 
quick draw gunmen who can draw and 
hit in less than three-fifths seconds can 
be trained, but it takes a lot of expen- 
sive practice. His estimate of $1,000 
is very well within the limits of cost; 
no such shots are born; it takes, train- 
ing and plenty of it—which means many 
eartridges—in turn meaning much ex- 
pense. His estimate is very moderate, 
and based on actual experience and 
close observation while connected with 
the game. He also scored hits in three- 


Outdoor Life 


fifths seconds, drawing gun from hol- 
ster and firing shot on the target. 

Here again we will quote from Dr. 
Snively’s article October, 1918, Outdoor 
Life, page 264: 


In getting guns from the holster in 
hip pocket, with coat and vest on— 
street attire, and arms hanging down— 
it will be noted that the hand has to 
move swiftly forward and upward and 
sweep the coat back before grabbing the 
gun. The following tests were under 
these conditions. The heavy guns used 
in these experiments were the .45 Colt 
automatic, the .30 Luger, the .44 special 
S. & W. double action and .38-40, .44-40 
and .45 single action Colts, sawed off. 
With the .45 Colt automatic in hip 
pocket, coat on, with hammer up, and 
safety on, the quickest time was .96 and 
average time 1.03 seconds. Without hav- 
ing the safety on this time would be 
improved. 

The .30-cal. Luger was used without 
having the safety on, as the safety is so 
awkwardly placed as to make it diffi- 
cult to release quickly. I have been 
told that this side safety is not com- 
monly used, except to lock the action 
when the gun is not being carried. At 
any rate the quickest time was .81 and 
the average would be .90. 

In tests with the .44 special S. & W. 
double action—a beautiful gun and a 
good cartridge—the quickest time was 
82 and the average time .94. Splendid 
time for a real gun with a five-inch 
barrel. 

The single action Colt .45 three-inch 
barrel, gave 1.32 just once with Newman 
and his average was 1.47 with right 
hand and 1.51 with the left hand. The 
writer’s average was about 1.57 with a 
lesser number of shots. There was no 
perceptible difference with the S. A. .38- 
.40 and .44-40. Among the lighter guns 
tested were the .38 special Police Pos. 
Colt 4-in. barrel, the .88 S. & W., and 
.380 Colt automatic. 

The special Police Pos. is a wonder- 
ful gun of its kind—so much in those 
little 22 ounces of weight—and made a 
good showing for speed. My quickest 
time with it was .76 and the average was 
.85. The .380 automatic Colt and .38 S. 
& W. were about the same as the above 
in speed but of course lack the punch. 
The design and mechanism of the .380 
Colt is to be greatly admired, and if it 
handled the .38 automatic Colt cartridge 
it would be a wonderful gun. 


The Doctor’s tests are well handled 
and give very interesting results. I do 
not think I could suggest anything that 
would be any better than what the Doc- 
tor has offered along that line. Some 
of our shooting shown is a little differ- 
ent and will no doubt prove interesting 
to many. The accumulated evidence 
seems to.conclusively show that one- 
half to three-fifths seconds is enough 
time for the fairly expert “draw shot” 
to get his gun into action and do the 
trick—put the shot where he wants it 
within reasonable limits, and one sec- 
ond from the time hand starts: for gun. 
gives results that are surprising—when 
brought to the attention of those not 
posted on the game. In fact, a second 
is quite a while in the shooting game, 
as has been shown by results of cer- 
tain tests by several others besides our- 
selves. The Doctor gets a gun from 
holster in hip pocket, regular street at- 
tire coat covering pocket, of course, as 
he was fully dressed. Time for .44 Spe- 
cial, 82-100 seconds, or practically four- 
fifths seconds. The Police Positive was 
got out and shot in 76-100 seconds, less 
than four-fifths seconds. All agree fair- 
ly well again. That old second is being 
beaten quite often. 

Dr. Snively’s experiments have proven 
very interesting, instructive and valu- 
able to the six-gun men. I appreciated 
them very much, 

Our next experiments to be reported 
will include some two-gun work, “the 
draw” and some of the shooting done 
after the guns are out of the holster 
also. 

Great Falls, Mont., Sunday, May 18, 1919. 


Before the following witnesses, Ed 
McGivern tossed 2%-inch targets in the 





air with right hand, then drew gun with 
right hand from holster on belt hung at 
left side and broke the targets in the air 
in less than one second, including throw- 
ing; repeating this stunt a number of 
times. Distance targets were from 
shooter averaged ten to twelve feet ap- 
proximately when shots were filed. 

J. C. Nightlinger, Ed Harrington, F. A. 
Tompkins, W. A. Tavernier, Madge Mc- 
Givern, Bob McGivern, M. Bell, B. Clark. 
Dave Clark, J. P. Burns, sheriff; W. E. 
Splan, deputy sheriff; A. F. Conrad. 
timer; H. P. Babcock, White Sulphur 
Springs; W. E. Splan, deputy sheriff; J. 
P. Burns, sheriff. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 23rd day of May, 1919. J. F. Dono- 
her, notary public for the state of Mon- 
tana, residing at Great Falls. My com- 
mission expires March 19, 1921. 





Building An Indoor Range 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just re- 
turned home from the navy and nat- 
urally am interested in rifle shooting. 
With a number of my friends, I have 
started to put an indoor rifle range in 
my attic and would appreciate your ad- 
vice on certain points. We are using 
the .22 caliber Remington, with bead 
front sight and Lyman peep. For re- 
volver shooting we use .32 caliber with 
6-inch barrel. 

The first point we desire advice on 
is in regard to the lighting of the range. 
Most of the shooting is done in the 
evening and we use electricity. We are 
unable to get the kind of lighting that 
would make possible the full use of 
the peep sight. Which is better, a di- 
rect light on the peep, or plenty of dif- 
fused light? What would be the proper 
way to arrange the electric lamps? 

Besides metal targets, we are using 
paper ones furnished by the Remington 
people. What is the proper size bull 
for our use, for rifle and for revolver? 

Do you think a folding leaf sight and 
a globe front sight would give better 
results? Shooting at the standard small- 
bore 25-yard target, standing off-hand 
position, no one has been able to score 
more than 82. The rifle groups. well 
and the low scores seem to be from 
either the sights or the lighting, or a 
combination of both. What would you 
consider a good score? 

What is necessary in order to become 
affiliated with the N. R. A., and how 
can one get in touch with them? 

How can one purchase a model 1903 
U. S. Army rifle? I should like to get 
one in order to use it on the range here 
and to use it for sporting purposes. 

Can you give me any information ot 
the new sight that Colonel Harlee (U. 
S. M. C.) has devised for the model 
1903? The account I saw simply said 
that the Marines were using a new drift 
slide and front sight that gave much 
better results. 

I hope that this is not too great i 
bunch of questions to fling at you at 
one time. With a little encouragement 
it seems as tho this country might de- 
velop a healthy and permanent interest 
in shooting. When we arranged to have 
our range here a short time ago every- 
one approached was interested at once. 
Before the war about one-half would 
have been luke-warm. 


Mich. HALE G. KNIGHT. 


Note.—You apparently have a_ very 
good place for a range, tho it is some- 
what short. If you could extend a box 
out ‘of each window for a distance of 
15 feet, you would have a fine 50-foot 
range for prone shooting, but with the 
length given, 40 feet is all that can be 
allowed for the range. 

You seem to have an improper idea 


(Continued on Page 68.) 
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Conducted by C. G. Williams. 
Correspondents are requested to en- 





close 2 cents in postage with their ques- | @ 


tions if answers are desired by mail. 
Please write questions clearly, legibly 
and as briefly as possible, and always 
enclose proper name, ndt necessarily for 


publication, altho noms de plume are not | 
as desirable for publication as _ real | 


names, 





I intend to reload .32-40 cartridges for 
a .32-40 Marlin rifle, Model 1903, suited 
for black powder. How much will 40 
gers. of black powder show in the .32-40 
empty shell—rather the exact amount 
by inches, or I mean parts of an inch, 
from the top of the shell; or does 40 
grs. powder require all the room that 
can be spared on account of the bullet 
in the shell? I have a reloading outfit 
and a powder measure, but I do not 
know how much it holds (relating to 
measure). I have no grains measure, so 
I cannot tell the exact amount of pow- 
der I put in the shell. About what part 
of tin is best suited for this power for 
bullets? How many times can following 
be reloaded: .32-40 Winchester, Peters 
or Rem.-U. M. C. shells—to be safe? 
Could you tell me how to make black 
powder at home? Please give plain rec- 
ipe. Do you think making your own 
powder unsafe work? If unsafe, please 
tell me, if you can, where I can obtain 
some black powder. Do you think it 
would be bad work to use smokeless 
cartridges in a .32-40 Marlin rifle, which 
states, ‘For black powder” on the bar- 
rel?—being the only kind I can get in 
pa small towns.—Harris Holtan, Molt, 
Mont. 


Answer.—We would advise you to 
take your powder and powder measure 
to the local drug store and have the 
charge weighed to see how much it holds 
by weight. As a rule, the powder meas- 
ure that is sent out with the reloading 
set is the right one to use, when filled 
level full. The shell would be full 
enough that the bullet would compress 
the powder when seated to its full depth. 
As to the use of smokeless-powder cart- 


ridges, these are so loaded as to give | 
no more power than the black-powder | 
cartridges, and generally they do not 


show as much breech pressure, so you 
need not fear to use them, but do not 
use them if they are marked “high pres- 
sure” or “high velocity” as they are 
then too powerful. The best alloy to use 
for bullets is one part tin to ten parts 
lead. We would not advise you to try 
to make your own black powder, as it 
will not give results. It is not exactly 


unsafe, and yet could be made so if | 
care were not taken or the ingredients | 


were not suited to the work. You should 
be able to get black powder at any 
hardware store in Billings, Mont., if your 
own dealer won't handle it for you.— 
Editor. 


Is it safe for the man behind the gun— 
and of course the gun, too, rifling and 
cylinder—to use high-velocity cartridges 
in a .38-40, single-action Colt (new gun)? 
I read in either your magazine or in 
another that many Western men were 
using these cartridges in their Colts with 
good results. The more power the mer- 
rier, so if you do not think that the 
extra speed and pressure would injure 
a good gun, I’d like to have that state- 
ment verified. Would the velocity be 
somewhere around 1,430 foot-seconds 
judging by what the low-pressure cart- 
— do?—Frank B. Dodge, Inspiration, 

riz. 

Answer.—We use the H. V. ammuni- 
tion in our .44-40 S. A. Colt, but we will 


not advise any man to do likewise. We | 


also have used the: .38-40 H. V. in the 


.38-40 S. A. Colt. We had never looked | 
very deeply into the various pressures | 


that the different cartridges in the .38- 
40 and .44-40 H. V. gave until we got 


“called” for advising someone to do as | 


we did. Then we looked it up and found 
a variation of from 5,000 to 12,000 lbs. 
pressure between  black-powder and 
smokeless powder loadings and the H. 
V. cartridges, so we retracted our state- 
ment, and will no longer advise anyone 
to use them, just as we will not advise 
others to copy us in some of our stunts 
with rifles. We believe that it would be 
a for you to leave the H. V. alone.— 
itor. 


1—As a side-arm in North Central 
Montana and Alaska, for hunting and 


































































Fisherman’s Luck 


A box of Heinz Varieties is a fine thing in 
camp. Whether you get the fish or not, you do 
get the appetite. Appetites won’t wait—at least 
not cheerfully. 

But out with the Heinz—Baked Beans, Spa- 
ghetti, Tomato Soup, all ready in a jiffy. A good 
supply of hearty, quickly prepared, delicious 
food adds much to the success of the trip. 


EINZ 37 Varieties 


Just try an assortment like this: 
HEINZ Baked Beans, four kinds, good hot or cold 
HEINZ Spaghetti with tomato sauce and cheese 
HEINZ Cream Soups—Tomato, Celery and Pea 
With HEINZ Tomato Ketchup, Heinz Peanut Butter, 
HEINZ Pickles and Heinz Preserves 
to add just the right relish. 








Send for list of the 57 Varieties Sold by all grocers HH. J. Heinz Company, Pittstur zh, Pa 




















A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange. 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses. . 


At arugoies ory = THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY "*™*=72%; Nex voce 


A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus. ). mailed for 10c to all customers, 
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MAKE YOUR CAMP BRIGHT 


WITH A 


Justrite Acetylene Lamp or Lantern 


The evenings never drag if there is a brilliant, 
seady ligh®for reading, writing letters, a game 
of cards, or just story-swapping. 
test monials from satisfied users offer convincing 
evidence of the superiority of Justrite Lamps and 
Lanterns over all other devices for lighting the 
Camp, fishing, boating, hunting, trapping, etc. 


(Carbide and Water) 


Thousands of put them out of order. 


Jimmy pipe. 


Justrite lamps are self-contained lighting plants. 
Sturdy and dependable, no ordinary missue will 
No bulbs or battery to 
burn out—you always know how many hours of 
steady light you have in reserve. 
carbide is as easy and quick as stoking up your 
Cost about 1 cent per hour. 


Reloading with 


Also idcal Farmers light for milking, picking fruit, berries, driving, etc. 


No. 100 Camp (3 hour) Lamp, Nickel Plated, Folding Handles 
No. 95 Camp (4 hour) Lamp, Nickel Plated, Folding Handles (Large Size) 
No. 10 Lantern (4 to 5 hours), Nickel Plated, packed in round metal case 


No. 44 Head-Light (10 hours) Generator, worn on body, Lamp on head 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send direct on receipt of 


price. 


Illustrated Circular No. 107 on request. 


Self-lighting attachment on lamps, no matches required. 
Use our No. 120 Hand Gas Lighter (25c) for No. 10 Lantern. 
No grease or smell to spoil the grub or camp equipment. 


JUSTRITE MFG. CO. 
2098 Southport Ave. 


Dept. “0 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








trapping, what gun would you advise? 
How about the Colt New Service? What 
length barrel? What caliber? What 
are the Montana laws in regard to side- 
arms? Alaska? 2—What rifle would 
you suggest for big-game hunting and 
trapping (for business as well as pleas- 
ure)? How about the Model '95 Win- 
chester? What caliber? Give ballistics 
of .80 Government, '06, .30 Government, 
°03, .35-cal. and the .405, especially at 
200 yds. Compare the recoil of the .405 
and .30 Government, '06, to that of a 
12-ga. shotgun. 3—Give ballistics of .38 
S. & W. Special, .38-40, .44-40 and .45 as 
used in Colt revolvers. With what length 
barrel are these ballistics taken? Is the 
cylinder of the New Service a “swing- 
out” cylinder? 4—To one who dislikes 
farming and all else except hunting and 
trapping, and who is’7 exceptionally 
healthy and a good shot and trapper, 
what occupation, in the out-of-door line, 
would you suggest? I have completed 
high school and have no bad habits. 
Is trapping profitable in the north coun- 
try as an occupation? What chance 
would I have of “getting a job’ with a 
guide, even as an “apprentice.” Is guid- 
ing profitable? Would you suggest a 
solid-frame or take-down rifle in the 
Model '95? How about a carbine? On 
a one-months’ hunting trip how many 
shells will a person generally uge? 
Rifle? Revolver? Any other informa- 
tion on trapping, guns, hunting or guid- 
ing will be appreciated. In a trapping 
season how many shells would one use. 
—William E. Downs, Glidden, Iowa. 
Answer.—1—We would advise the S. 
& W. Military model, .38-40, with 6%-in. 
barrel, or the Colt New Service, Officer’s 
model, 7%-in. barrel, same caliber. The 
Montana laws are similar to those of 
most Western states. You can carry a 
gun in view—that is, in a holster, in the 
country, but must cache it on coming 
into town. It is against the laws to 
carry concealed weapons at any time or 
place. 2—You. named one of the best 
game guns when you named the .30, '06, 
and all other guns in its class are good; 
also the .35 Winchester and .405 Win- 
chester are of the best class of big-game 
guns. The recoil of the .30, '06, is about 
11.40 foot-pounds, or about one-third the 
recoil of a 12-ga. shotgun, when shoot- 
ing 3 drs. of powder, smokeless DuPont, 
and 1% oz. 7% chilled shot. The .405 





has a recoil of 28.24 lbs. against the re-~ 


coil of a shotgun of 32.65 foot-pounds. 
The ballistics of the cartridges asked for 
are: 
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The New Service is a swing-out cylin- 
der. 4—We would advise that you get 
into some logging camp, in the North- 
west, and await your chance to get in 
with some guide. In the meantime, get 
well acquainted with the surrounding 
country. When you get well acquainted 
with the surrounding land in some good 


hunting country, and have had the nec- 
essary hunting and packing experience, 
then apply for your guide’s license. It 
is not a good thing to start trapping 
unless well acquainted with the country. 
A summer in any section ought to make 
one well acquainted with the lay of the 
land as well as show up signs of fur for 
a winter’s trapping. Unless you are an 
exception, you will probably acquire all 
of the bad habits that a trapper or tim- 
ber hog is subject to after you get 
started, and our advice is do not get 
started in these bad habits; cut out to- 
bacco and smoking, as both have killed 
more than one good fur line.—Editor. 


I would like to know what the differ- 
ence is between the .250-3000 Savage 
and the .351 self-loading Winchester as 
to velocity, energy, penetration, carry- 
ing quality, and which has the most so- 
called knock-down to it? Which gun 
would you advise for hunting black and 
brown bear and deer in the Cascade 
range of Oregon? I now use a .30-30 
Winchester carbine, Model '94.—E. R. 
Barzee, Moro, Ore. 

Answer.—The ballistics of the two 
rifles in question are: .250-3000 Savage— 
bullet weight, 87; M. V., F.-S., 3,000; M. 
E., lbs., 1,739; penetration, 12 and 60; 
trajectory, inches, 100, .503; 200, 2.31; 
300, 5.78. .351 Winchester auto.—bullet 
weight, 180; M. V., F.-S., 1,856; M. E., 
Ibs., 1,377.8; penetration, 13 and 26; tra- 
jectory inches, 100, 1.52; 200, 7.40; 300, 
20.21. It will be seen that the .250-3000 
has more energy than the .351, and for 
that reason should show better effect on 
game, and our experience is that it will 
give a better account of itself on all 
types of game and at longer ranges. 
The .30-30 is more powerful than the 
.351—that is, it has more velocity and 
energy, but the carbine also has more 
kick than the .351, while the .250-3000 
has practically no kick at all.—Editor. 





The prevailing high prices of hunting 
arms is the reason of the open season 
on deer about to catch me without a 
hunting rifle. I made a search thru the 
pawn shops of Salt Lake City and found 
two '95 model Winchesters in good sec- 
ond-hand condition. The .30-40 has some 
extra barrel length which doesn’t help 
for a saddle gun; and unfortunately the 
other is chambered for the 1903 cart- 

(Continued on Page 60.) 
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A Correction 


Mr. Chauncey Thomas. 
Dear Sir:—We have read your articles | 
yn shooting, and especially your camp- | 
fire talks, for many years with much | 
nterest and have usually agreed with 
you, but we must take exception to sev- | 
eral statements that appeared in your 
“Gun Talk No. 5” that was published in 
the June, 1920, issue of Outdoor Life. 

We have been making Bullseye pistol | 
powder since 1913 and sell thousands of 
pounds of it each year. It has not been 
taken off the market at any time. It 
was loaded in all of the .45 Colt Auto 
pistol cartridges used at the National | 
matches last year. In case you or your | 
friends need a supply, it can be obtained | 
at the price of $1.25 per eight-ounce | 
canister from our Denver office, the ad- | 
dress of which is Foster building, Den- | 
ver, Colo. 

Schuetzen is a rifle powder made by | 
the E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- | 
pany. We are very sure that they would | 
not advise its use in any revolver, as it | 
was not made for that purpose. May we | 
suggest that you ask them about this | 
matter. | 

We note that you say that you “have | 
read in some more or less reliable place 
that’ the famous war powder T. N. T. is 
practically Schuetzen plus an excess of | 
alcohol, and that it has about one-third | 
the bursting power of the highest grade | 
dynamite.” 

We are very much surprised that you | 
should believe such a statement, and 
also surprised that you should write | 
such a misleading and dangerous state- | 
ment over your signature. Necdiess to 
say, there is no similarity at all between | 
T. N. T. and Schuetzen. } 

It occurs to us that sportsmen who'tan | 
obtain T. N. T. and who read your ar- 
ticle might get the idea that they were | 
practically interchangeable and might 
feel like using the T. N. T. to save the 
cost of the powder. In such cases if the 
T. N. T. were detonated by the compara- 
tively weak primer of the rifle cartridge 
it would cause a very serious and prob- 
ably fatal accident. 

We have manufactured thousands of 
pounds of T. N. T. and are fairly familiar 
with its characteristics, and wish to 
warn you against making such state- 
ments, for we feel sure that they will 
result in serious accidents. 

We are enclosing a copy of our Sport- 
ing Powder Booklet and of the leaflets 
that describe our military rifle powders. 
They will show which powders we are 
now retailing. 

We expect to see occasional articles | 
printed that do not speak very favor- | 
ably or accurately of some of our prod- | 
ucts, because we understand that each | 
shooter has his own ideas regarding the | 
shooting game and must get his con- | 
clusions from his own experiences. We | 
never think of protesting such articles, | 
because we know that they are unavoid- | 
able. However, in this case we believe | 
that we are justified in calling your at- 
tention to these erroneous statements, 
and hope that you will take our letter 
in the same spirit in which it is offered. 

E. I. LA BEAUME, 
Advertising Manager, Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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FISHING AND WISHING. 


| 
|| I cannot work for wishing; 

Can’! eat nothing when I ain't fishing ; 
| Can't read nothing, can’t write nothing, 
|| Can't sing nothing, no use to try. 

(| Can't hear nothing, can’t think nothing, 
| Guess if I don’t get to fishing 
| I will surely die. 
| Wishing? Why, that I was fishing. 
Can't sleep good for fishy dreams. 
Can't cook nothing, can’t mend nothing, 
Can't hardly sew up seams. 
Can't be patient just for wishing, 
You and I were only fishing, 
Away out there on the bay. 
Fishing? Well here's wishing! 
Friends ain't nothing, cash ain't nothing, 
Life ain't nothing too. 
Time ain't nothing, world ain't nothing, 
If you have anything else to do; 
Oh wait, let me get my bait, 
Then I'll soon be ready to go. 

—Crara LaTHaM. 
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SMOOTH! 


“YES! AND IT'S — 
GUARANTEED TO 
KEEP MY FACE 
SMOOTH 
FOR LIFE” 
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reason: 
other steel can—and holds it. 


The Shumate Guarantee 


Buy a SHUMATE “Barber” Razor and 
use it—not once, but as long as you like. If 
you say, after an exacting trial, that you 
i t like it, we'll exchange it without a 


ord. 

SHUMATE Razors are made by the master 
cutlers of the world, and for more that 33 
years have demonstrated their superior 
worth to men who appreciate really good 
razors. More than four million men (in- 
cluding professional! barbers) are now using 
SHUMATES every day. Send for yours 
now. 


SommATE nazen C0., 862 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Capacity 6000 Razors Daily 
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This SHUMATE “Barber” razor is so good that we guarantee it to yeu for life. Here’s the 
The blade is made from tungsten alloy steel, which takes a keener edge than any = 
You can use it for years without honing. 
wonderful steel is ours alone, aad we guard it jealously. Here’s our unqualified guarantee: 
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The secret of this 
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$2 USE THIS COUPON 4 

If you — to settle the razo ti i 

for life, send us $2. 00 pol the an a ~ 

will be forwarded postpaid. For those gay “"v 

with very strong, wiry beards we rec- 

ommend our $3.00 Shumate Razor, oy se 

specially ground for this purpose “<p py 
Special Offer t.. oo 

In remitting, ot us your A> = 

dealer’s name, and a A, ve Oe 

chamois- —_ Zz eho 

rust- speest case \) 

will be in Pe 
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Captain Hardy’s 
Indestructible 
Gun Case 


In building this per- 
fect gun case, Capt. 
Hardy combined his 
expert gun 
knowledge 
with his years 
of experience 
in manufacturing 
the finest cowboy 
saddles made. 


Gun case is hand made 
—every stitch—from 
finest California Sad- 
dle Leather, hermeti- 
cally sealed to highest 
grade trunkboard 
frame. It is hand 
tailored and not only 
fits your gun but pro- 


tects it. Stands 200 Ibs. 
pressure without crushing. 



















Enclose stamp for descriptive 
circular and prices. 


CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
P. O. Box 1384, Denver, Colo. 











Yessir—the BEST fishing in Michigan 


Sounds big and it is. There’s a number of 
streams running into the lake that abound with 
speckled trout, perch bass and pickerel. Ex- 
cellent swimming, canoeing and eats—well, 
drop us a postal and we'll send you the inter- 
esting booklet about 

NORTH LAKES RESORT 


Wm. O. & D. C. Maltby 


Bellaire Mich. 
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Leave behind you the complications of 
civilization and obtain true rest and con- 
tentment in the heart of nature. 

Let your vacation bea profitable one, renewing mind 


and body by living the primal life in the woods and 
fields. With our 


TENTS and 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


your personal comfort is assured. Our catalogue is 
a complete campers’ guide. 


» SEND FOR IT. IT’S FREE. 
Ask for Catalogue No. 604. 


Tent makers for eighty years 
430 N. Wells Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
Why not earn money out of doors 


CAS gathering butterflies, insects. I buy 
hundre@s of kinds for collections. Good prices 
paid. Simple work with my pictures, price 
list, instructions. Beginners send 10c coin 
(NO STAMPS) for my illustrated prospectus. 
Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Cal. 
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I have been a constant reader of 
Outdoor Life for nine years, and the 
and Ammunition has been my 
choicest department. While I have 
learned a lot of things from it, there 
are some I’m not sure about, so am 
coming to you. On page 54, July num- 
ber, you make answer to Mr. W. Bren- 
iman, Fort Collins, Colg., concerning a’95 
’03 cartridges. You say, in 
part: ‘In which case it will use the reg- 
ular 220-gr. bullet in ‘03 shell; also the 
220-gr. bullet in ’06 shell, and the regu- 
lar ’06 ammunition, only that with the 
pointed bullet you would have consider- 
able gas cutting of the barrel.” I take 
it that you mean the gas cutting would 
come from using the '06, 150-gr. pointed 
bullet. Now, what I want to know is, if 
the '03 cases are used to reload the 150- 
gzr., pointed, the .170, .80-30 Winchester 


ridge. 


1906 case, as it strikes against the 


throat or rifling of the chamber and will . 


not allow the bolt to close or the cart- 
ridge to be seated unless the bullet is 
driven up into the case, and if that hap- 
pens, the air space is restricted and very 
high pressures will result. We will give 
an illustration of the two cases, which 
may show what we mean better than 
words can. If you reload the 1903 case 
with pointed bullets, as you can, gas 
cutting will result, but there will not be 
the quantity that would be if the 1906 
ammunition were used, for the 1903 case 
being 3-32 longer than the 1906 case, 
will extend the bullet that much farther 
up into the throat of the chamber, cut- 
ting off some of the vacant or open 
space. If you were to reload with the 
new 200-gr. pointed bullet there would 
be still less space for the gases to es- 
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Pointed bullet in 1903 chamber. 
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‘406 cartriage, 
€nlarged. 


bullet, or the Ideal bullet No. 308, 291 
gas-check, will this gas cutting take 
place? Velocities not to exceed 2,500 to 
2,700 foot-seconds with metal-jacketed 
bullets. Anything you can tell me on 
this subject will be appreciated.—Will- 
iam F. Weight, Magna, Utah. 
Answer.—In our answer quoted we 
meant exactly as stated, for the regular 
06 ammunition is loaded with the four 
types of pointed bullets, as stated below 
in the same article, and this year the 
list includes 190-gr. and 200-gr. pointed 
bullets, as well as the 190-gr. and 220- 
gr. bullets formerly loaded in round- 
nose. The case for the 1906 ammuni- 
tion is 3-32 in. shorter than the case of 


| the 1903 ammunition; also the bullet is 


| shorter, 


and from its shape would not 
set as close up into the throat of the 
chamber as the 220-gr. bullet used regu- 
larly for the 1903 ammunition. This will 
allow considerable quantities of powder 
gases to escape past the bullet before 
it can travel to the throat of the cham- 
ber and close up the outlet, and it is 
this gas escaping past the bullet thru 
the open space that does the cutting or 
erosion. The Krag or 1903, 220-gr. bul- 
let, which are identical, cannot be used 
in the '06 case and inserted into the 
chamber of a rifle chambered for the 


cape in, for it is longer than the other 
pointed bullets. There is considerable 
difference between the shape of the 
220-gr. bullet, round nose, as used in 
the 1903 or the 1906 cartridge. The 1903 
bullet is the old Krag bullet with no 
modifications, while the 1906 bullet is 
cut down, as it were, from about 3-16 
in. out of the case, to the point where 
the give begins, or a distance of about 
% in., to allow the nose of the bullet to 
enter beyond the rifling of the barrel, 
or beyond the throat of the chamber. 
This makes the body of the bullet, from 
the point where the curve of the point 
begins, back for a distance of about 4% 
in, theoretically .008 in. smaller than th¢« 
rest of the body of the bullet, but ac- 
tually there is a difference of .012 in 
plus or minus .002 in. to allow for toler- 
ance in manufacturing. A cut of bott 
bullets is also shown. The two cart 
ridges when loaded with the 220-gr. bul 
let have approximately 2,200 foot-sec 
onds velocity and an energy of 2,364 lbs 
With the Ideal No. 308291 bullet ther: 
would be no gas cutting, as the velocit: 
would not exceed 2,000 foot-seconds a‘ 
the most, and you would need to use : 
powder especially made for low-velocit 
cartridges with these bullets if you 
would obtain the best results.—Edito: 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


*‘More Game!”’ 








R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 








A Federal Hunting License 


Is a federal hunting license practical? 
Is it desirable? It has been suggested 
that gunners who hunt migratory game 
birds be required to take out a federal 
hunting license for that privilege. This 
association believes the idea is a good 
one and thinks that the necessary legis- 
lation to put the proposed plan into ef- 
fect should be passed at the earliest 
possible date. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
settled the validity of the migratory 
bird treaty act. More money must be 
provided for its enforcement in order 
that the full benefits from this legisla- 
tion may be realized by the sportsmen. 
The migratory bird breeding grounds in 
the north must be protected. Additional 
refuges must be provided in the south 
as wintering grounds. Feeding and rest- 
ing places must be furnished along the 
lines of migratory flight in order that 
the birds may be adequately protected. 
Draining projects over the country are 
rapidly ditching the marsh lands. Im- 
mediate action is imperative. If the 
sport is to be preserved for the water- 
fowl] shooters of the country, these lands 
must be set aside to insure a yearly 
supply of game and, furthermore, public 
shooting grounds must be provided by 
federal or state government, or private 
interests will soon control all suitable 
places for shooting. 

The funds to put this entire program 
into effect could be easily secured thru 
a federal hunting license for migratory 
birds. Were it not for these advantages, 
we could see no reason for placing an 
additional tax upon the gunner. The 
common method used by states for rais- 
ing funds to protect fish and game has 
been the state hunting license. Why 
should not the federal government adopt 
this same plan? 

The plan, as outlined by A. S. Hough- 
ton in a paper presented at the sixth 
national game conference of this asso- 
ciation, which was recently held in New 
York City, provides a license costing 50 
cents for each person who hunts migra- 
tory birds, the license to be in the form 
of a stamp which may be procured from 
postmasters thruout the United States. 
The plan provides that these stamps 
must be pasted upon a state hunting 
license and cancelled by writing the 
name of the purchaser and date of pur- 
chase across the face of the stamp. In 
states which do not require a hunting 
license a card of identification will be 
furnished. 

It is further proposed that the law 
should provide that the money raised 
thru the sale of these stamps should be 
kept in a separate fund to be used only 
for the purpose of securing refuges, 
feeding grounds and public shooting 
grounds for migratory birds and for en- 
forcing the federal laws. protecting 
these species. 

The present appropriation from Con- 
gress for the enforcement of the migra- 
tory bird treaty act is ridiculously in- 
adequate. At the present time the total 
appropriation for the enforcement of 
this act is $197,000. With this amount 
the Bureau of Biological Survey is asked 
to patrol the United States. Far more 
than this is spent by some states in en- 
forcing their game laws. No additional 
»verhead expense is required to put the 
new plan in force. The government 
machinery is already available for col- 
ecting the revenue and it is estimated 
that at least $1,000,000 will be secured 
annually. 

We also believe that the passage of 
such a law would provide ‘state game 
lepartments with additional funds thru 
in increased sale of state licenses. 
Literature could be sent out to every 
postmaster, even in the most remote dis- 
tricts, calling the attention of the peo- 
Dle to the fact that any one pursuing 
nigratory game birds must first procure 

state license, on which must be af- 
‘ixed a federal stamp. An adequate 
‘orce of federal wardens would patrol 
he country and one of their duties 





would be to see that every gunner pur- 
suing migratory game birds had both a 
state and federal license. 

This would surely tend to stimulate 
the sale of licenses in many states. With 
the heavy appropriations now before 
Congress, this body will be loath to in- 
crease materially the present standing 
appropriation. There is no question but 
that the government department en- 
forcing the federal game laws must 
have more funds. A federal hunting li- 
cense for migratory game birds seems to 
~~ to be the logical way to procure 
them. 





Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
Held Valid 


On April 19th the United States Su- 
preme Court sustained the validity of 
the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain for the protection of 
migratory birds in the United States 
and Canada and also declared constitu- 
tional the migratory bird treaty act 
which was approved July 3, 1918, to 
carry out the provisions of the treaty. 
This action by the highest court in the 
land removes the last prop from under 
that class of shooters desiring spring 
shooting, market hunting, unreasonably 
long open seasons and excessive bag 
limits. 

On July 2, 1919, U. S. District Judge 
Arba §S. Van Valkenburgh at Kansas 
City, Mo., refused the application of the 
state of Missouri for a restraining order 
to prohibit United States game wardens 
from enforcing the migratory bird 
treaty act in that state. This case, The 
State of Missouri vs. Ray P. Holland, 
U. S. Game Warden, was brought by the 
attorney general of Missouri, Frank W. 
McAllister, after Mr. McAllister and a 
party of friends had been arrested for 
violating the federal game law. The 
Missouri authorities based their case on 
the contention that the statute was an 
unconstitutional interference with the 
rights reserved by the states under the 
tenth amendment and that its enforce- 
ment interfered with the sovereignty of 
the state as well as the property rights 
of its citizens. The state of Missouri 
appealed from the decision of Judge Van 
Valkenburgh and it was on this case 
that the United States Supreme Court 
handed down its decision that the mi- 
gratory bird treaty act did not unduly 
interfere with state sovereignty. 

While those posted had no fear as to 
the ultimate favorable outcome, it is in- 
deed a great satisfaction to every,lover 
of the out-of-doors to know that all 
question of doubt as to the constitu- 
tionality of this measure has forever 
been removed. The action of the Su- 
preme Court in upholding this law will 
bring violations down to a minimum, 
and sportsmen over the country who 
have seen the results that have already 
accrued from spring protection: of mi- 
gratory game birds are confident in 
their belief that the many species of 
waterfowl and shore birds will be per- 
petuated for all time to come, and that 
the slaughter of song and insectivorous 
birds will be stopped in those states 
that have failed to legislate against the 
outrage. The sale of migratory game 
birds has been stopped. Market shoot- 
ing is a dead issue. Bag limits and 
seasons have been made uniform. Ade- 
quate protection for these birds has 
been insured—a thing impossible under 
state control. 

George Shiras third of Pennsylvania 
introduced the first bill before Congress 
in 1904 to provide national protection 
for migratory game birds. However, the 
Shiras bill failed to pass. Other bills 
met with the same fate until March 4, 
1913, when the President signed the 
Weeks-McLean bill, known as the Mi- 
gratory Bird Law, which previously had 
been passed by both branches of Con- 
gress. This law was declared unconsti- 
tutional by several United States district 
judges, but never was passed upon by 












A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. 






Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 
band to be pulled down over 







ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck, This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer’s. If he 
will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $3.00. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 


Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 


PRICE 
$3.00 


Dept. A 


JONES HAT COMPANY wis'SoUz? 











’ GENUINE 
HUDSON’S BAY 
- POINT * 4 
THE SEAL OF QUALITY BLANKETS 
wuosons t Bay POINT 
Point Size Weight 
3 60"x72" dble. 8 Ibs. 5 oz. 
38% 63"x81" dble. 10 Ibs. 
4 72"x90" dble. 12 Ibs. 


KHAKI—CREY—WHITE 
Long FibredAustralianWool Madein England 
Will Shed Water Color Guaranteed Fast 
Finest Made for Outing Purposes 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


@8 ~DPIKEGe. 


10 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


Our name on a rod or reel 
symbolizes the highest a- 
chievement of this highly de- 
veloped art. Making tackle 
since 1867 isa recommenda- 
tion in itself. Our reputation 
was made long ago and we 
maintain it by building and 
selling honest goods. We 
never sacrifice quality to 
make a low price neither do 
we ever use quality as an excuse for a high price. 


Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
112 Fulton Street New York City 


Our remedy has stood the test 
of 40 years. Our testimonials 
date from 1875 to the present 
time. Read what these grate- 
ful people say. Send today for 
our FREE booklet on EPILEP- 


SY. Address 


TOWNS REMEDY CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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1 We Mail us 20c with any size film for development and 
{ |! il 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
Met, 2c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 234 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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fire-arms industry. 


U. S. Army Rifle. 
and over. 


rod and cleaning material. 


97 Chambers Street 








Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifles, 6.5 or 8mm 
i Detachable Telescope Sight, extra 

Cartridges, 6.5mm, metal cased or soft point (domestic) per 100.............. 8.75 
Cartridges, 8mm, soft point only (imported) 


BAKER, MURRAY & IMBRIE, Inc. 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 


Made in Pre-War Times 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER Sporting Rifles are the highest type it is possible to produce, 
and the most satisfactory sporting arm for big game hunting. 


These Mannlicher-Schoenauers were built before the war by trained craftsmen skilled in the art 
of fire-arms making, and are up to a standard that is impossible to attain by machinery alone. 
Nor can arms of equal quality be produced today, as neither men nor materials are available, and 
many years must pass before the effect of the world’s great war will have righted itself in the 


Read these Specifications 


The action of the Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifle is of the bolt-action type, similar to that of the 
The magazine is the ‘‘spool’’ type, holding 5 cartridges, is compact, smooth in 
action and can be easily removed. Double leaf sight; first leaf up to 200 yards, second leaf 200 yards 
The stock is of fine walnut, extending the full length of the barrel, with checkered 
pistol grip and fore-end. Corrugated butt plate, with ‘‘trap’’ and compartments for jointed steel 
Calibres:—6.5mm, length of barrel, 18 inches, weight about 61% lbs.; 
8mm, length of barrel 20 inches, weight about 634 lbs. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















LET’S ALL GO FISHING! 


Pack up your troubles, and leave ’em 
at home. But—be sure and pack some 
of Palmer’s floating Grasshoppers and 
Millersin your old kit bag. Say, Boy’s, 

SS they sure fool 
the wise old 
Trout and Bass. 














= SS _ Try them. 
eter Millers 40 cents 
each 





Hoppers 50 cents each 


M. M. PALMER 


Sole Manufacturer 
Pasadena, Cal. 








119 W. Washington St. 








Send $1.00 for 1 doz. latest 
patent fish hooks with bait 
holder. For minnows, 
Hoppers and other baits. 


Ore Tackle Co., Dept. 21 Mountain Grove, Mo. 








Send us $8.00 for one hand made 


“Old Hickory” Casting Rod 


4 foot —one piece —cork handle—silk wound—good mountings 
—guides and tip—beautiful caster—accurate—and built for 
8 life's service. 

Kinney’s Automatic Weedless Hook Free 
We sell nothing Jess than the best in Fishing Tackle. Lines 

Lares. 





—Reels— 
H. A. KINNEY & CO., BANGOR, MICH. 














the United States Supreme Court, as it 
was repealed by the migratory bird 
treaty act in 1918, which act put into 
effect the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain and which has 
now been held to be the supreme law of 
the land, 

This treaty and law were made possi- 
ble by the concerted action of the sports- 
men and lovers of wild life from every 
section of the country. All are to be 
congratulated in this successful termi- 
nation of a bitterly contested fight that 
has lasted for over fifteen years. 


Additional Migratory Bird Treaties. 


Recently the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion asking the President to negotiate 
treaties with countries south of the 
United States border for the protection 
of our migratory birds, and the ~~ 3 
Bureau of Biological Survey is now pro- 
ceeding actively to secure such informa- 
tion as will be needed to make recom- 
mendations concerning such treaties. 

The secretary of agriculture has au- 
thorized the survey to send a competent 
and experienced ornithologist to Argen- 
tine, Uraguay, Paraguay and southern 
Brazil for the purpose of studying mi- 
gratory birds from the United States 
that pass our winter season in that re- 
gion. 


Closed Season on Rabbits 


In some states only a very short open 
season is permitted for shooting rabbits. 
This has been made necessary in thick- 
ly settled districts because the rabbits 
have been overshot until the breeding 
stock was in danger of being reduced to 
a point where it could not recover. 
Other states still class the rabbit as a 
pest. Some states do not require a li- 
cense to hunt rabbits, while in many 
they can be killed at any season of the 
year. Between these two extremes lie 
the bulk of the states of the Union. 

There is no question but that in most 
sections the rabbit is entitled to some 
protection. Perhaps more people hunt 
rabbits than any other one game species. 
From the standpoint of the food supply, 
the rabbit again probably leads any 
other species of game in America. 

The question of a closed season on 





rabbits can also be viewed from an en- 
tirely diferent angle. Where a_ state 
permits rabbits to be killed at all sea- 
sons of the year, it gives the violator of 
the game laws an excuse to be afield 
with dog and gun. His intentions may 
be honest enough when he starts out 
and rabbits may be his only object in 
going shooting; nevertheless, it is often 
very hard to resist temptation and 
every year hundreds of violations of the 
game laws occur when the rabbit hun- 
ter stumbles on to a covey of quail, a 
flock of grouse or an unsuspecting cock 
pheasant. For this reason alone, many 
states have recently placed closed sea- 
sons on rabbits, giving farmers, how- 
ever, the right to kill them at any time 
to protect their crops. 


Reelfoot Lake and Oil 


Today Reelfoot Lake furnishes the 
sportsman of America with perhaps 
their greatest public wild-fowling ter- 
ritory. The state of Tennessee made 
Reelfoot a public shooting ground and 
by this action earned the praise of al! 
sportsmen. Oil wells are being drilled 
along the shores of this famous water 
and we have been told that plans have 
been made to drill in the lake bed. 

Is it possible that the state of Tennes- 
see, which set aside this body of water 
as a public playground and to prevent 
its being used by any set of individua!s 
for their own benefit, is now going t» 
allow this sportsmen’s paradise to b° 
ruined by individuals seeking persona! 
gain? Oil has already been struck near 
the lake, but not in paying quantitie . 
If a gusher is struck anywhere alon: 
the lake bank, Reelfoot will be ruine:. 
If drilling is permitted out in the lak* 
and oil is struck even in very sma |! 
quantities, the result will be that Ree - 
foot will no longer be a public pla)- 
ground. The pollution of the water t’ 
oil will quickly kill all vegetation ar ! 
fish life. With the vegetation gon, 
the lake will no longer attract wate - 
fowl. Camping and picnic parties w | 
no longer journey to Reelfoot, for the ° 
will be no incentive to draw them. 
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“LOU” SMITH OF ITHACA. 

Lately elected to the presidency of the 
Board of Commerce of Ithaca, N. Y., now 
vice president of the Ithaca Gun Co., and 
always a live wire in any enterprise or 
philanthropic pursuit with which he be- 
comes associated. Shown here in the 
toggery and in the surroundings that he 
loves best. Every sportsman knows 
“Lou” Smith of Ithaca. 


Lost Rifles Recovered 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We advertised 
in the classified columns of several 
sportsmen’s magazines, May edition, of- 
fering a reward for information leading 
to the recovery of any or all of a lot of 
fifteen new sporting model Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer rifles which mysteriously 
disappeared from our store. 

As a result of our advertising the 
rifles have been recovered. Thru the 
courtesy of a sportsman who read the 
advertisement, information reached us 
that two of the rifles were offered for 
sale by a sporting goods dealer in an- 
other city, and this “lead” resulted in 
the recovery of the entire lot. 

We will be glad to have you publish 
above in your reading columns, so that 
the buying public will know that it is 
now legitimate to buy Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer rifles bearing numbers: 
6.5 mm., Nos. 10213, 10632, 10236, 10754, 
0550, 10491, 10790, 10524, 10275, 10477, 
0350, 10546; 8 mm., Nos. 6905, 6801, 
667, 

In our opinion this incident proves 
hat the classified columns of the lead- 

sportsman’s magazines bring re- 
its, and bring them quickly. 

BAKER, MURRAY & IMBRIBE, Inc., 
By Henry T. Fowler, 

Sales Manager. 
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-awaiian Sportsman Honored 


reorge C. Beckley of Honolulu, Ha- 
ii, one of America’s’ best-known 
rtsmen, formerly a resident of Den- 
, has been appointed by the governor 
Hawaii as a member of the fish and 
ne commission of the Hawaiian Isl- 
is. Mr. Beckley is now on a trip 
big game to the Cassiar Mountains 
British Columbia in the company of 
) friends, Dr. Hobdy and August 
eier, and has promised to write a 
ry of his trip for Outdoor Life. 
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‘Time’s here—to go 


SUAF-ORENO 
parry 


In going after the “big ones” —the gamey fightin’ fellows that 
“strike” with a drive and dash, which nearly unseats you — go 
with tackle that has a reputation for getting the “big ones.” Go 
equipped with 
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To get the genuine thrill and keen joy which bait-casting gives, your equip- 
ment should include the new South Bend Level- Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel. 


This is the reel. which makes every cast perfect—which needs no thumbing - 
which automatically winds your line even and level upon reeling in. It’s the 
reel for beginners; experienced anglers highly recommend it, while for women 
anglers, it is the most practical reel made. 


The Surf-Oreno—shown here, comes in regular sizes 3% inches and Midget size 
234 inches. It isa surface minnow which rides high in the water— it's spin- 
ners creating a swirling and churning motion, most alluring to the “big’’ game- 
fish. Made in 13 colors. 


The Weedless Spinner Buck-tail can be used in the thickest of weeds, docks or 
lily pads. Isa most effective lure, especially when used with pork rind. 


The Fuzzy. Body Buck-tail Spinner is a rough body fly used in casting for 
gamey small mouths. 


Get ‘‘The Days of Real Sport’’—FREE 


“The Days of Real Sport” 
ing hints. 





illustrated by Briggs the cartoonist, gives proven and valuable angl- 
Shows in color our complete line of hundreds of baits and lures. A postal brings it. 


All live sporting goods dealers sell South Bend Tackle. Demand it in golden-rod 
yellow boxes bearing the below trade-mark. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 





9292 Hi 


h St. South Bend. Ind. 





after the fightin’ ones 
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Going on a trip ? 
Send for our catalog of quality 3 
© outing equipment at honest prices 7 r * 
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Catalog contains valuable Road Maps. 
ROOKS TENT & AWNING Coty y 


\\ 


1655 Arapahoe Street 
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CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 





Salmoned Dogs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In February 
Outdoor Life I noticed W. V. Hardy of 
Hawaii desires information in re sal- 
moned dogs. I cannot tell him why it 
kills them in some localities and not 
in others, but it is a fact. Along the 
Willamette, Umpqua and Rogue Rivers 
and their tributaries one bite of salmon 
will most always end Fido, while from 
Washington north to above the Arctic 
circle I have fed my dogs salmon at 
all times of the year for the last thirty 
years and have never heard of a sal- 
moned dog up there. 

Showing me that your idea of it being 
spawning season has nothing whatever 
to do with it. I was born and raised 
in the Rogue River Valley, and when a 
bare-foot boy lost over half my dog 
friends from salmon. By study of the 
disease I have arrived at some conclu- 
sions which may be of interest to others. 
Firstly, that it is not any particular 
part of the fish; any old part will do. 
Secondly, it makes no difference wheth- 
er it’s a fresh kill or “a long time dead.” 
Thirdly, a dog will never be salmoned 
but once—whether he gets well or dies. 
Fourthly, there is virtually a “sure cure;” 
it has never failed me, even tho the dog 
was so far gone he could not stand. 

You state you are surprised people do 
not take the proper care to prevent their 
dogs getting salmon. Will you please 
explain how you would proceed were 
you hunting quail with a bird dog, or 
hunting bear or panther along mountain 
streams with a pack of hounds where 
dead salmon are at every bend? The 
only sure preventative is vaccination; 
give him salmon and then cure him be- 
fore he gets bad. 

I was hunting bear on a tributary of 
Rogue River and one of my best hounds 
—one I had refused $200 for—got hold 
of some dead _ salmon. Not realizing 
what was the matter with him I left 
him in camp for a few days before 
recognizing the symptoms. He was then 
unable to stand. Hitching my mules to 
the old spring wagon, I loaded in “How- 
ley” and drove all night and until about 
10 next day, when we reached a drug 
store. He was as limp as a dishrag 
when I unloaded him, but was well and 
happy in a week. 

Cause: One tablespoonful of turpen- 
tine, and thirty or forty minutes later, 
two ounces of castor oil; two hours later, 
two ounces more castor oil; then for 
three or four days feed milk with a lit- 
tle grease. 

I have examined dogs which died from 
salmon and found the inner lining of 
the stomach eaten up and rotten. I 
suppose the turpentine kills the poison 
and the oil gets rid of it. If you have 
a salmoned friend, try it. 

Calif. J. C. TOLMAN. 

Note.—We thank this correspondent 
for his most interesting and informative 
letter on “salmoned dogs.” My preven- 
tion was muzzling—not sporathic muz- 
zling, but habitual muzzling, bringing 
up the pups to wear muzzles habitually. 
This correspondent’s description points 
towards a dyscrasia, but the real causa- 
tive factor seems obscure and perplex- 
ing. I beg to refer Mr. Tolman to my 
answer to another correspondent on this 
subject.—W. C. 


I was much interested in the article, 
“Dogs Salmoned,” in your February 
number, having had more or less expe- 
rience for years in Western Washington, 
and on occasions my dog getting the 
worst of it from eating on the remains 
of a dog salmon. In my opinion, it is 
what appears to be the black blood, 
either in a dry or liquid state, that is 
found near the backbone of the fish 
that does the mischief. If the dog is 
salmoned, in a short while he will cease 
to take food and will continue to re- 
fuse food until he becomes thin and 


weak, bowels absolutely stopped and in- 
testines fevered, and without aid will 
soon die. From my experience the bark 
of the wild bear berry, which grows 
prolific in that state, will cure any dog 
that is salmoned, if taken in time. It 
is a powerful laxative. In color it is 
light on the outside and dark or yellow 
on the inside. When you are satisfied 
that your dog is salmoned, at once and 
without delay gather a bucket full of 
this bark; boil it down to a strong 
liquid, let it cool, give a half cupful to 
the dog, and keep at it at reasonable 
intervals until his bowels move. Keep 
him warm and out of the cold and wet, 
because your dog is sick, and when his 
system is open keep it open by mild 
doses. He will soon take milk and nour- 
ishment and be a well dog, and give you 
a look of gratitude that will pay the 
bill in full. Thinking, perchance, my 
suggestions may be of some aid to some 
man’s sick dog whose life he would like 
to save, this offering is made. I would 
like to hear, thru Outdoor Life, the ex- 
perience of some of the sportsmen of 
Western Washington concerning “Chit- 
temwood” or bear berry for salmoned 
alicia Allender, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Answer.—We thank Mr. Allender for 
his letter, as it adds more light on “sal- 
moned” dogs. Your description seems 
to lean towards my first idea on “sal- 
moned” dogs. There is a toxic crystal- 
line product of putrefaction, commonly 
known as ptomaine, which may be the 
basis of the explanation of “salmoned” 
dogs.—wW. C. C. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in your 
February number an article on salmoned 
dogs. Thinking I could give a little in- 
formation on the subject, I take the 
liberty to write. I am a native Ore- 
gonian, being born in ’72. My folks 
were pioneers. We had dogs at all times, 
and lost a good many valuable hunting 
dogs from eating salmon, as in the fall 
and spring all the streams as far up as 
a salmon can wiggle are lined with dead 
salmon, and hounds are bound to eat 
them. 

First the cause: The part of a sal- 
mon that poisons a dog is the black 
blood along the back of the fish, which 
contains phosphorus. It works on the 
dog’s liver, causing a_ slow, lingering 
death. The dog’s first symptom is to 
droop; its eyes become mattery; it will 
eat, but nothing passes from it and after 
a short time he will vomit up what he 
has eaten and in the last stages will 
vomit blood. In fact, the dog dies from 
a complete stoppage of the bowels. 
Remedy: I have cured a great many 
dogs by feeding them gun powder and 
salt, but it is hard to give. The best 
remedy that can be used in all stages is 
calomel, as it works on the liver. I use 
it in the shape of compound cathartic 
pills, two at a dose, with food, and a dog 
will really take it. If you succeed in 
making the dog’s bowels move he is all 
o. k. and you can follow up with oil for 
a few days and your dog will then be 
all right. I have cured dogs that had 
been salmoned two and three weeks in 
this manner. If given as soon as the 
dog shows signs of constipation one 
dose will do the work. 

IT have hunted all over the coast from 
Alaska to Mexico, and wherever salmon 
are found salmoned dogs are found; but, 
dried or cooked salmon will not kill a 
dog, and if it has been salmoned and re- 
covers, it is immune to salmon poison 
afterwards. It is the custom of the peo- 
ple along the Pacific coast to feed raw 
salmon to their puppies when three 
months old, and give them calomel pills 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours 
afterwards. In that way they make their 
dog immune to salmon poisoning, and 
then they can feed all the salmon they 
wish. All native dogs in Alaska are 
made immune in this way. 

Calif. W. C. BROWN. 


‘‘The Gamest Fighter’’ 


I read the query under “Kennel 
Queries,” “Which has the most speed, 
Russian wolfhound, greyhound or stag- 
hound? Which of these three is the best 
fighter?” You say “In general or broad 
sense, I would say the greyhound is the 
gamest fighter.” Well, I’ve worked. a 
few of each breed and I’ve had some 
good ones of each breed. I don’t agree 
with you, and I’ll wager I’m not alone. 
The greyhound is a game fighter when 
you get one that will fight, but in a gen- 
eral or broad sense it seems to me the 
staghound is the best fighter and they 
will generally fight. The Russian wolf- 
hound averages up about like the grey- 


hound. I would like to hear from others 
on this point. 
m. 2: LEON V. ALMIRALL. 


Note.—The question as to which of the 
three breeds is the gamest fighter, as 1 
said, depends from what standpoint we 
look at the matter. Mr. Almirall is a 
very widely known coyote hunter, and a 
keener and more enthusiastic sportsman 
never crossed a horse. I have hunted 
with him all day when it was down a 
good way below zero with plenty of snow 
on the ground, and have seen him ride 
into the home corral at nightfall, hear 
some coyotes feeding on a carcass in the 
distance, wheel his horse around, make 
his horse and hounds pick up their tired 
feet and go with him on a hard gallup 
and push those sun-down coyotes clear 
off the earth, so his opinion is no second- 
hand opinion. Mr. Hoeckel has probably 
the largest experience in this line of any 
man living or dead. Of course it depends 
somewhat on what we signify by “game 
fighting,” or “game fighting qualities.” 
The greyhound gets his pugnacity from 
his infusion of pit bull blood, which the 
other two breeds do not have. Those 
who read my chat in the March issue 
concerning the old coursing days, know 
that I have handled hundreds of grey- 
hounds, the very cream of the high caste 
greyhound blood. I have also bred and 
handled Russians, Stags, Irish wolf- 
hounds, and every conceivable cross of 
these breeds, and my life has been 
steeped and saturated in a study of these 
things. 

The late Baron Von Winkler was not 
only devoted to coyote hunting, but was 
a very thoro and scientific breeder of 
coyote killers, and after breeding experi- 
mentally a large number of these dogs 
and their crosses, he finally weeded them 
all down to greyhounds: and finally to 
two picked greyhounds. These two grey- 
hounds weighed about 85 pounds each 
and seldom or never lost a coyote if they 
were once fairly sighted. One of the 
Baron’s greyhounds would carry a coyote 
trail as closely as a fox hound, and at 
greyhound speed. Their actions in pick- 
ing up a coyote reminded me of a ter- 
rier killing a mouse. They seemed too 
big for the game. I remember tying 
one to the axle once with a heavy dog 
chain just as a coyote was sighted, and 
he snapped the chain as easily as one 
could snap a piece of cotton thread. An 
old timer well known around Denver in 
the early '90s, who I always thought was 
the most thoro of all the old-time coyote 
hunters, and whose opinion I would 
value most highly, was Bob Clark. Bob 
wouldn’t take out anything but a pure 
“erey.’ Messrs. Petrie, Balff, Spencer, 
Bartels, and Jimmie Noce, are all very 
qualified dog breeders to give valuable 
opinions on the matter. What is not 
generally known is the fact that there 
is a great difference between a cold- 
blooded greyhound (as is commonly 
found in coyote packs of greyhounds and 
cross breds) and the supreme high caste 
stake-winning grayhound. I have seen 
these dogs, old Babazoon, Border Ruf- 
fian, Ben Hur, etc., etc., go in to take 
their death without a murmur. Those 
of us who have been associated with 
this type of greyhound will, I am sure 
unhesitatingly- pronounce it, next to the 
pit bull, the gamest fighting dog that 
walks the earth. I have seen, of course, 
some terrific fighters among the old- 
time strains of stag hounds. The Rus- 
sian and the Irish wolfhound will also 
crumple them up when properly “en- 
tered.” I don’t know whether any 
my readers can carry their minds back 
to the pack of wolf killers owned by D*°. 
Van Hummel, which for strength and 
stamina were probably the finest collec- 
tion of wolf and coyote killers ever 
brought together by one person. In this 


pack staghound blood almost entire'y 
predominated.—W. C. C 
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Kennel Queries 


I have an Airedale four years old. He 


is a healthy dog and full of pep but he 
has fits or spells in which he froths at 
the mouth and stiffens out. He may go 
for several months without having one, 
and recently he had three in one day. 
After having one he wants to be petted 
and seems frightened. He is too fat, for 
ynne thing—weighs 79 lbs. His mistress 
is too good to him, and besides he eats 
ut of garbage cans. He was struck by 
an automobile when ten months old and 
I pulled him thru a bad case of dis- 
temper a little later, but what can I do 
for the fits, and what causes them?—H. 
H. Todd, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Answer.—Would recommend an abso- 
lute fast for forty-eight hours. Then 
give a vermifuge, areca nut, fresh 
ground, 50 grains; oil of male fern, 3 
minims; in two capsules. Follow in one 
hour with one ounce of castor oil. Place 
on strictly milk diet. for one month. No 
other food of any kind.—W. C. C. 





I have a dog half airedale and half 
collie—which has sore eyes. White pus 
comes out and some white matter floats 
on the eye ball. He also has a yellow 
or greenish discharge from his penis. 
Please tell me what to do for it.—Alex 
B. Wagner, Springerville, Ariz. 

Answer.—We would recommend the 
following treatment: Drop this solution 
into the eyes three times a day: Equal 
parts of boracic solution and witch- 
hazel. For the other condition, inject 
into sheath, twice daily, chlorazene one 
tablet to an ounce of water.—W. C. C 


In reply to a question you mention 
cereal feed and meat meal. Just what 
do you mean by those terms and where 
can they be procured? I have a large, 
active, 2-year-old setter that our meager 
table scraps would not keep in very good 
condition. What I want to get is some- 
thing to have on hand so as to be able 
to give him sufficient feed, and being a 





working man I do not feel that I can| 
afford to buy the more expensive pre- | 


pared dog feed. 


In winter I cook feed, | 


but in summer it is very unhandy, be- | 


sides, it does not keep. 


What is your | 


opinion as to feeding, in limited quan- | 


tities, pork and beef cracklings in sum- 
mer? Also what do you think of the 
Standard Kennel 
cereal food, if used with table scraps? 
I am able to get good fresh beef bones 
at least once a week.—H.. C. 
Watsontown, Pa. 


Answer.—We do not remember this | 
sure we never men- | 
We strongly oppose | 
feeding beef and pork cracklings under | 
We have had no ex- | 
you mention. | 


question, and feel 
tioned meat meal. 


any ciréumstances. 
perience with the 
Your beef bones, 


food 


with an occasional! 


Food Co.’s prepared | 


Kusher, | 


sheep’s head, stewed down to soup in a} 


pressure cooker, is the most economical | 


and practical feed.—W. C. C 


I have a_ medium-sized 


(what is| 


termed) English spaniel bitch, a fine re- | 


triever from land and water. I am con- 


templating breeding her to a thorobred | 


Llewellyn setter, but he is much larger, | 


as I would like to get a strain with | 


more range and taller, as our marshes | 
are quite dense in certain localities. The | 


bitch is an all-round hunting dog, fine 
on ducks, also will run fur. Setter is a 
creat chicken dog, being bred in Canada. 
What would be the offspring? Would 
you advise me to do this for retrieving 
and general hunting dog? Am greatly 
interested in your kennel column.—F. D. 
Lane, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Answer.—The writer has used this 
cross of setter and large spaniel very 
successfully for all-round hunting; in 
fact, the most successful cross I have 
ever tried. The sire should be _ the 
spaniel and the dam the setter, to get 
the best results. Of course the setter 
prang from the spaniel, and you are 
mply merging the two branches of one 

mily again. That is the reason this 

ross is so successful.—W. C. C. 


have a fine big airdale about 70 
pounds weight and fourteen months old. 
He is a dandy trailer but works like 
wild fire if turned loose, and if held on 
‘hain while on track he wears himself 
down. He is a very kind, willing dog 
and I would like to teach him to slow 
trail if I could. Kindly write and tell 
me how you think I could do this.—W. 
E. Wilson, Paynes Creek, Calif. 

Answer.—In this case it would be dif- 
ficult to advise correctly concerning 
your dog, unless we saw him at work. 





It would not do to check his eagerness. | 


From a bio-chemical standpoint, you are 
not feeding him right.—W Cc; 





THE COOPER FLY BOOK 


POSSESSES ADVANTAGES NOT FOUND IN ANY OTHER FLY BOOK 
These Advantages Being 








Your flies are in separate holders or envelopes- 

Your flies are always in sight. 

Your flies do not have to be handled except as 
wanted. 

Your flies do not come in contact with any metal 
substances to rust or injure the hooks. 

Your flies are protected from moths by the cello 
camphor tops of the holders. 

And being loose leaf you can increase your 
holders as your stock of flies is added to. 


Numbers 21, 22, and 25 will carry eighteen hold- 
ers; Number 11 six holders. Each hoider will 
carry two to four dozen flies, giving the Cooper 
Fly Book the greatest capacity of any Fly Book on 
the market. It is the most practical book made, 
and is both astock book and a book for the stream. 


MANUFACTURED IN THE 
FOLLOWING STYLES OF 
COVERS 





No. 11 Keratol Canvas $2.00 each. No. 21 Heavy Pegamoid, without pocket $4.50 each 
No. 22 Seal Grain, with one pocket for carrying sundries : $7.00 each 
No. 25 Genuine Pigskin, with two pockets for carrying sundries $10.00 each 


Extra Holders or Envelopes, per dozen 
Postpaid anywhere in the United States or Canada 


$4.20 doz. 


Each book (except the No. 11) is complete with six holders or envelopes for flies, a leader envelope and 
adrying pad. The No. 11 book is complete with three holders and a drying pad. Fits any pocket. 
Size four by seven inches, 


McDONALD AND LINFORTH, 74 New Montgomery St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 











After the whole Covey 


out the menacing greed of the “pot- 
hunters,’ who are threatening to de- 
stroy the game of America. 

Upon the depends all the 


Some men go after the whole covey. 
They are the “pot-hunters.” 


They find the birds huddled togeth- nanan 


er for warmth and protection, hard sportsman’s chance for pleasure afield 
see ates ee Bi peel Is he square with himself or with his 
ata “ataw eek ee oe af quarry if he refuses to give a portion 
fine shot over them and wipes out the of his time and money to protect and 
entire covey. increase the game? 


No man with a drop of sporting blood 
in his veins would do this. No sports- 
man would shoot the last bird in the 
covey, even though fairly bagged. His 


Hundreds of America’s sportsmen be- 
long to the AMERICAN GAME PRO 
TECTIVE ASSOCIATION, which is 


knowledge of game has taught him pledged to preserve the game supply 
that seed bird must be left for the of this country, so that American 
next year’s supply. The real sports- hunting shall not die out. 


man is what his name implies, and 


Are you one of them? 


| THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. (Abbreviated) 

I believe that a sportsman should 
Gentlemen 


Never in sport endanger human life 
| enclose a check for $ -to cover dues of $1 and 2 Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at brutally 
once) (at the expiration of my present membership.) 3 Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
: for hetter laws, and uphold the law-en 
Publitation Price including forcing authorities 
Draw circle Regular one year’s membership 4 Respect the rights of farmers and property 
around Subscription in American Game owners and also their feelings 
publication Price Protective 5 Always leave seed birds and game in covers 
wanted Association 6 Never be a fish-hog 
Field and Stream - - - $2.50 - $300 7 Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
Michigan Sporteman - - 1.50 ss a 2.00 cial purposes by refusing to purchase 
Outdoor Life - - - 2.50 - - + 8,00 _ trophies : 
Outer’s Book—Recreation - 2.50 caw ow =» Bee “ Study and record the natural history of 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 - a aw a 3.50 game species in the interest of science 
Western Sportsman - - - 200 ae a a a Love Nature and its denizens and be a 
Wild Life - - - - - - 2.00 e —— - 2.50 gentioman. 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine Signed 
you irtdicate and wish to renew for one year from 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention 
that fact. Address 




























Ready instantly when you pour 
on the water, hot or cold. Trial 
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G. WASHINGTON SALES CO. INC. 
522 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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fe O ; 
Peles the Elements 


Weighs 19 Ounces 
Packs 8 x 4 x 134 Inches 


UTILITY AUTO TENTS, 
PRACTICAL AND COM- 
PACT AND ARE GUAR 
ANTEED WATERPROOF 


DON’T BUY 


UNTIL YOU SEND FOR 
OUR ILLUSTRATED CIR- 
CULAR AND PRICES. 








Packs 8x 8x 25in Weighs 1z Pounds 








Comfortable Camping 
GUARANTEED 


DAY and NIGHT when 


Metropolitan 
Camp Outfits 


They are Manufactured Under the 
en of an Expert Camper 





Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods pro- 
ducts have stood the test for 29 
years and are recommended by 
thousands of Campers, Hunters, 
Trappers, 
bilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, 
Ranchmen, Forest Services and 
Woodsmen as the most reliable 
for outdoor purposes. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue 
These Goods are Manufactured Only by the 


EQUIPPED with 


Because 


It Fits on the measles Board 


Fishermen, Automo- 


METROPOLITAN AIR 
GOODS COMPANY 
ATHOL, MASS. 




















2 SPORTSMAN 


Letter to His 
Children, edited by Joseph Bucklin 
Bishop; illustrated; 240 pages; $2.50 
net. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Most of these letters were written by 
Colonel Roosevelt to his children dur- 
ing a period of more than a dozen years. 
He began to write to them in their 
early childhood and continued to do so 
regularly until they reached maturity. 
The strong, vigorous’ character of 
Roosevelt stands revealed in all these 
letters, as well as a tenderness of ut- 
most delicacy. 


The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon, by 





Books nn bl 








Theodore Roosevelt’s 


Charles Sheldon; illustrated; 364 
pages; $4 net. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


This is a new and revised edition of 
Mr. Sheldon’s best work, containing a 
new preface, maps and appendix, called 
out by the continued demand for this 
record of adventure among the big game 


of sub-Arctic mountains. Few writers 
have delved so deeply into the scientific 
study and classification of our Far 
Northern animals as Mr. Sheldon, whose 
statements regarding our fauna always 
bear the ear marks of absolute relia- 
bility. In this work Mr. Sheldon des- 
cribes a hunt with F. C. Selons, the 
famed English sportsman, most of his 
book being taken up with expeditions 
after sheep and moose. 


The Pembroke-Mason Affair, by George 
Barton; illustrated; $1.65; 330 pages. 
The Page Co., Boston. 


Early in the morning of the day on 
which he is to appear in an important 
railroad case, before the United States 
Supreme Court, Pembroke Mason, a 
famous lawyer, and a widower without 
children, is found dead in the library 
of his home in Washington, D. C. The 
body is discovered by his niece, Marian 
Cooper, and investigation shows that he 
has been killed by a blow of which the 
only signs are several livid marks on 
the right temple; and it is these marks 
that eventually lead to the discovery of 
the murderer. 








“Fly Fishing,” by Sir Edward Gray; E. 
P. Dutton & Co., New York; 275 pages; 
several illustrations; price, $2.50. 
Earl Gray is very much in our minds 

these days and anglers, we are sure, 
will be glad to learn that he is author 
of a really splendid book upon trout 
fly-fishing, treating of the subject from 
various angles. The book was first 
published in England twenty years ago 
and has run thru several editions, the 
latest of which was printed last August, 
from which Dutton’s made this impor- 
tation. After reading the work with 
considerable care, in quest of informa- 
tion, we lay it down with a sigh of pro- 
found content. Those English anglers 
do know how to write an angling book, 
in a leisurely,. chatty manner. 


The Adventures of a Nature Guide, by 
Enos A. Mills; 270 pages; illustrated; 
$3.50 net. —— ay Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. 

The experiences Ses which Mr. Mills 
has made his book would furnish ma- 
terial for several thrillers. He has lived 
above in the mountains, has wandered, 
snow-blinded, for days, escaping death 
by a miracle. His book has caught the 
thrill and urge of the open, and has 
disclosed, besides, some interesting and 
closely-kept nature secrets. It will 
prove as interesting as any of the sea- 
son’s adventure books. 


Snapshots of the Wild, by St. Mars; il- 
lustrated; $1.50 met; 244 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

The author of this work is a student 
and lover of nature, and has grouped 
under the seasons of the year appro- 
priate stories of birds, animals and in- 
sects, showing how they live when be- 
yond the influence or interference of 
man. He leads us intimately thru the 
equal measures of the comedy and 
tragedy of their daily lives, teaching the 
instinct and cunning of our furred, 
feathered and many legged friends, and 
the various interesting habits they fol- 
low to sustain and preserve their ex- 
istence. 


Further Chronicles of Avonlea, by L. M. 
Montgomery; 300 pages; illustrated; 
$1.65. The Page Company, Boston. 
A welcome volume for that vast audi- 

ence of readers to whom Miss Mont- 

gomery has made Avonlea familiar thru 
her earlier books. Avonlea is, of course, 
on Prince Edward’s Island, and from 

Miss Montgomery’s first novel, “Anne of 

Green Gables,” thru her later works, 

“Anne of Avonlea,” “Anne of the Is- 

land,” “Chronicles of Avonlea,” etc., she 

has made the scenes and the people of 
that island increasingly popular with 
the American fiction reading public. 


The Modern Pistol and How to Shoot It, 
by Walter Winans; $2.50; illustrated; 
368 pages; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. . 
The officer, soldier or civilian should 

find practical use for this up-to-date 

volume on the automatic pistol; the 
book is urgently needed. The author re- 
quires no introduction, being not only 
well known as a writer on firearms, but 
also famous as an all-round marksman. 


The Model T Ford Car, by Victor W. 

Page, M. E.; 410 pages; $1.50; illus- 
- The Norman W. Henley Pub. 
Co., New York. 


This is the most complete and prac- 
tical instruction book ever published on 
the Ford car and Fordson tractor. A 
high-grade, cloth-bound book, printed 
on the best paper, illustrated by spe- 
cially made drawings and photographs. 








Peters Line Drying Casting 
—Reel— 


A combined Iine dryer and Casting reel, in a 
singlestructure, Level-winding, ball-bearing, 
Anti-back-lash. An American Reel, made to 
suit American conditions. . 


LADIES will be delighted with this innova- 
tion, with this reel, the Art of Casting may be 
learned in one day without the annoyance of 
back-lash. 





Patent Applied For. | 
Price, Postage Prepaid, $6.00. 


PETERS BAIT CO. 
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Different Trapshooting 


The chief topic of conversation at 
most of the trapshooting tournaments 
this spring has been the Maplewood 
tournament, 

This shoot in the past has been no 
different than many others, but this 
year it will be conducted along different 
lines; therefore the comment. 

It will be “a shoot for amateurs man- 
aged by amateurs.” By that we mean 
that the sole idea of the shoot is to 
make it one for shooters who are ama- 
teurs in everything that the word im- 
plies, and that it will be managed by 
the shooters themselves. 

The shooters having charge of the 
Maplewood shoot are of the opinion that 
trapshooting should be handled by the 
amateurs; that the shoots should be 
managed by the shooters themselves, 
and that the distribution of prize money 
should be limited to the smallest amount, 
and that the prizes should be ones that 
a winner would wish to retain. 

And this shoot is being worked out 
along these lines. It is a sort of a revo- 
lutionary move in the _ trapshooting 
game. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the trapshooting tournaments 
are managed by professional shooters, 
men who make it a business, and whose 
services can be secured without cost to 
the club giving the shoot. 

For Amateurs, By Amateurs. 

This is all fine and dandy and the 
amateur shooters have no complaint 
against the professional shooters or his 
calling—in fact, they invite the profes- 
sional to shoot, and will give a trophy 
to the trade representative who makes 
the longest run. But Edward H. Morse 
of Hartford, who is chairman of the 
shooters’ committee, and those who are 
members of his committee, on which 
will be found the leading trapshooters 
of the East, are firm in their belief that 
greater progress in the shooting game 
can be made if the amateurs take hold 
of things and manage the shoots and 
make them “shoots for amateurs, by 
amateurs.” 

There isn’t any question but that the 
Maplewood shoot will be watched with 
great interest, for if it is successful we 
have every reason to believe that the 
other resorts will follow the example 
of Maplewood and turn over the shoot to 
the amateurs and if such a thing comes 
to pass the death knell of the much- 
advertised big purses for trapshooting 
will be sounded, and those who continue 
to follow the tournaments will shoot 
because they are sportsmen and shoot- 
ers, and shoot because they are sports- 
men. 

The Maplewood tournament will take 
place from July 1 to 7, inclusive, leav- 
ing out July 4, which is Sunday. Ninety- 
one trophies, not counting seventeen 
inedals given in the Maplewood cham- 
ionship and as special prizes, will be 
civen. There will be some average 
money given, and this will be divided 
proportionally into classes so that what- 
ever money one shoots for will be in 
‘ompetition with men in his own class. 

Another idea is to have trophies all of 
s lver one day; another to have them all 

bronze; another all of leather, etc. 
"here will be yardage trophies in the 
fandicap events; long-run trophies, av- 
© age trophies—in fact, plenty of tro- 
p.ies. And we want to add that Maple- 
w.od is a wonderful place to shoot. It 
is a fine place to boost your average. 





I: tercollegiate Trapshooting 


‘he Intercollegiate Trapshooting 
ague has been revived with Yale, 
irvard, Williams, Dartmouth, Pennsyl- 
nia and Princeton as members. Cor- 
ll is a possible entrant. The Inter- 
llegiate Trapshooting League existed 
ra number of years, but with America 
‘Oing into the war the league, like many 
ther things, passed away. 

Right now, however, there is more in- 
erest in trapshooting in the colleges 
han ever before,-and it wasn’t at all 
ifficult to form a new organization, 
vhich will be conducted along better 
ines than the old league, and it will be 


strengthened from year to year. Under 
the constitution and by-laws of the new 
organization Yale will be given the pres- 
idency this year, Princeton the vice 
presidency, Dartmouth the secretaryship 
and Harvard the treasurer. There will 
also be a graduate secretary, who really 
will pilot the league. This graduate 
secretary will be a member of the ad- 
visory board and it will be his chief duty 
to see that the league progresses. 

There will be club matches, events for 
beginners, freshmen, inter-class matches, 
home and home shoots with other col- 
leges in the league, winding up with the 
intercollegiate trapshooting champion- 
ship on or about May 22d. This cham- 
pionship event will more than likely be 
staged under the auspices of the Yale 
Gun Club over the traps of the New Ha- 
ven Gun Club. 

The colleges that do not have officers 
this year will be remembered next year 
when Pennsylvania and Williams will 
have officers and two of the other col- 
leges will help to run the league from 
the outside. The same is true of Cor- 
nell if the Ithacans come in. Columbia 
wanted to join the organization but can- 
not find a convenient place in which to 
shoot. 

Trapshooting in the colleges was first 
taken up at Dartmouth, and Princeton 
and Harvard followed the same year— 
about 1910. Pennsylvania, Penn State, 
Cornell, Yale, Columbia and Williams 
came along. Columbia won the inter- 
collegiate championship once and Yale 
won it nine times in succession. Prince- 
ton and Yale have _ veteran’ teams. 
Princeton is further advanced than any 
of the other colleges in shooting, there 
being six traps in operation at the 
Princeton University Gun Club. 

It is the plan of the league to spread 
over the entire country, to get colleges 
all over to join, and to shoot telegraphic 
matches with teams of distant points 
and team matches with those who are 
nearby. 

Trapshooting will not become as pop- 
ular as baseball or football among col- 
legians, but it makes a mighty fine col- 
lege sport. 





Public Traps in Worcester 


The City Council of Worcester, Mass., 
the home of Jay Clark, Jr., the captain 
of the United States Trapshooting team 
to the Olympic games, has authorized the 
construction of two traps and concrete 
trap houses on the city rifle range and 
upon their construction these traps will 
be available for the people of Worcester. 
The traps will be open to the. public at 
all times so that any one who wishes 
to shoot at clay targets can do so. 

This is in line with public tennis 
courts, public golf links, public base- 
ball diamonds, etc. here was a time 
when there wasn’t a public golf link in 
the United States. Now at least fifty 
cities have well kept public links. There 
was a time when public tennis courts 
were few and far between. Now you 
will find tennis courts in almost every 
public park in the country. There was 
a time when the city officials paid no 
attention to these details but nowadays 
with so many persons participating in 
outdoor activties the city fathers are 
keenly interested in see that those who 
pay the bill get something for their 
money. 

There is a time coming when there 
will be bathing pools in every recreation 
park in the country; there is a time 
coming when there will be recreation 
parks in every city, and the time is 
coming, too, when every one of these 
bathing spots will be ice skating rinks 
in the winter season. That is in the 
places where they have ice. They don’t 
know what ice skates look like in Texas. 
And one of these fine days, too, there 
will be public traps in the public parks 
of the country so that the trapshooters 
can vie with the tennis players, golfers, 
ball players, and others. 

The city of Worcester isn’t the only 
city that has public traps. You will 
find them in a dozen cities. Cleveland 
has one in one of the public parks in 
which the trapshooters turn out en 
masse on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
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for open tournaments. In Lincoln and 
Washington Parks, Chicago, there are 
traps open to the public and in Lincoln 
Park the city of Chicago is now erecting 
a trapshooting lodge at a cost of $30,000. 
Right at this time the Lincoln Park 
shooters do not need such a magnificent 
club house but anything not so good 
would not harmonize with surrounding 
conditions. This magnificent club house, 
too, will aid in bringing out more 
shooters. It is over the Lincoln Park 
traps that the Illinois state trapshooting 
cham-shooting will be shot this year. 

The citizens of St. Thomas, Ont., have 
a beautiful place to shoot in Pinafore 
Park. This park, a public one, is di- 
rectly in the heart of St. Thomas, and 
is one of the finest shooting grounds in 
the world. At the opening of these 
gsrounds Frank Wright, the American 
champion, broke 497 out of 500 targets, 
which is a world’s record. The Chamber 
of Commerce and the City Council are 
interested in the promotion of the St. 
Thomas Gun Club, and is what this gun 
club tries to do. 

The boys of the Collegiate Institute 
spend one hour at practice every Wed- 
nesday on the public traps, being in- 
structed in the art of shooting by the 
members of the St. Thomas gun club. 
It is the contention of this club, and 
should be of every club, that every boy 
and girl, man and woman, should know 
how to handle a gun, and that the place 
to learn is at the gun club. 

Why not public traps in this city 





Trapshooting’s Great Year 


Trapshooting is having its best year. 

There seems to be more interest in 
the sport this year than since prior to 
the war and with new clubs organizing 
in all parts of the United States and 
Canada it looks like now as if the fig- 
ures of 1916 would be wiped from the 
books. 

The peculiar part of the season thus 
far—or for the first forty-six shoots 
held—is that the very first shoot of the 
season, that at Pinehurst, was the big- 
gest in point of numbers and targets 


thrown. There were 228 shooters at 
Pinehurst and 177,200 targets were 
thrown. By the time the next batch of 


reports come in Clarksdale and Lake- 
wood will both have passed Pinehurst 
in attendance figures, but in the first 
forty-six shoots reported, Pinehurst was 
the leading club. 

In the tournaments reported, twenty- 
two amateur shooters shot twenty-eight 
straight scores over 100 and nine pro- 
fessionals shot fourteen scores over 100 
straight, and not one of the _ scores 
reached 200 straight. 

The longest run by an amateur was 
183 by W. G. Warren of Yerrington, 
Nevada, which he made in winning the 
championship of California and Nevada. 
J. Blaine Troeh, of Portland, a brother 
of the famous Frank, broke 175 straight 
in Portland and had another run of 101. 
Frank Troeh has made more long runs 
over 100 than any other shooter, hav- 
ing runs of 148, 102, 123, 119, and 116 to 
his credit. O. N. Ford of San Francisco 
has runs of 155 and 144; Tony Prior of 
San Francisco, 127 and 121; P. H. 
O’Brien of Butte, Mont., 103 and 100; F. 
H. Mellus, Los Angeles, 146; J. D. Clay, 
Dallas, Texas, 153; Oscar Hansen, Fre- 
mont, Neb., 108; A. A. Flickinger, Los 
Angeles, 102; Frank Cairns, Tampa, 
Kan., 118; George Grubb, Wetmore, Kan., 
102 ;Herbert Cooey, Toronto, Can., 144; 
A. C. Rice, Douglas, Ariz., 129; Orvie 
Overall, Visalia, Calif., 104; Paul Earle, 
Star, S. C., 120; N. R. Gooderham, Tor- 
onto, Can., 112; W. H. Yule, Dayton, O., 
100; Jay Clark, Worcester, Mass., 107, 
and James S. Day, New Orleans, La., 104. 

The best run made by any of the pro- 
fessionals was 178 by Ed. O’Brien of 
Lawrence, Kan. Rush Razee of Curtis, 
Neb., has runs of 132, 102 and 103 to his 
credit. Charley Spencer of St. Louis, 
Mo., has runs of 141 and 114; Art Killam 
of St. Louis, Ill., Homer Clark of Alton, 
Ill., 105 and 103; Henry Phirrman, Los 
Angeles, 130, 106, 108; C. S. Planck, San 
Francisco, 148; R. V. Reed, Seattle, 112, 
and Len Hauzhurst, 126 and 112. 
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Solvent Oil, Auxiliary Car- 
tridges, Shell Extractors and 
Recoil Pads. Most stores 
sell Marble’s Equipment—if 
your dealer can’t supply 
you order direct. Ask 
for Marble’s catalog. 


Clincher Gaff 


You need not come 
back from a fishingtrip 
with a story about the 

‘big ones gettingaway’ 
you carry this gaff. 
ee any fish from % to 
20 pounds. Surer, safer 
318 and quicker than a 
landing net. Reach out, close your hand 
—he will not tear and can’t twist out. 
Made of polished steel, heavily nickeled— 
may be locked with points together. 18 
in. long, 712 in. between points. Very 
strong and durable. $1.10. 


won’t fail youina pinch 
—miles from camp or town 
you need an article you can 
Se trust and you may place ut- 
most dependence in anything 
bearing the name Marble’s. 
Here are a few items—there are various sizes and styles of 
Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun Sights, 
Gun Cleaning In:plements, Waterproof Matchbox, Nitro- 











Outing Specialties 
Never eet 


Marble’ s equipment 






Camp Axe 


No. 9. A real necessity to every 
outdoor man. Small enough to carry 
in the belt, yet large and heavy 
enough for strenuous use. Blade of 
finest steel, 274x434 in. 14in. handle of 
selected hickory, weighs 22 oz. A 
tool you will never regret owning. 
$1.25. Sheath, 65e additional. 


Handy Compass 


Don't go on a trip to woods or 
lake, or even ona motor tour, with- 
out a Marble’s compass to guide 
you right. Made with waterproof 
screw case. Accurate at all times, 
for it cannot demagnetize. Safety Coat 
Compass—fastens to coat or belt, can’t get 
lost—in plain view atalltimes. Stationary 
dial, $1.40. Revolving dial, $1.65. Pocket 
Compass—Stationary dial, $1.10 Re- 
volving dial, $1.40. 








MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 
571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 


















NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STEUC 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 





1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 
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Building An Indoor Range 


(Continued from Page 56.) 





of what would be a good light for use 
on a rifle range. We would board up 
all of the windows so that no light could 
enter and use one drop light over the 
shooting point and concealed lights, 
about 100-candle power, with reflectors 
at the target. When shooting always 
turn out the light at the firing point. 

Get a sheet of 3/16-inch steel; we 
would advise 4 feet wide by 7% feet 
‘rap from a boiler shop would 
do as well as new, but should not be 
less in thickness than 3/16 if you ex- 
pect to use a .32 caliber revolver. Place 
this upright as close to the window as 
possible and fasten securely. If you 
intend to shoot off-hand and use tables 
for prone shooting, then hang the large 
sheet about 3 feet from the floor. If 
prone shooting lying on the floor, then 
let the plate rest on the floor. 

Next procure two more steel plates 
14 inch by 2 feet square, and place them 
at an angle of about 30 degrees to the 
big plate, these to take up the impact 
of the bullets and deflect the splinters 
to the floor. The bottom of these plates 
could be bolted to the big plate and 
woed wedges inserted back of them with 
bolt at top to hold them inplace. 





Near the top of the small plates drill 
two small holes, say 3/16-inch and 8 
inches apart for the trolley wires, if 
you want them. They save walking over 
to change targets. Fasten common stove 
wire in these holes and run to the far 
end of the range. Put some large screw 
eyes or hooks over the windows and 
use turnbuckles, such as are used on a 
buck saw to keep the saw blade 
stretched, to stretch the wire. We have 
assumed that you would want two tar- 
gets, and in our sketch have assumed 


that you would shoot prone position on 
the floor. 

As for the trolleys, take two pieces 
144x14x10 inches; drill a 3/16- 


of iron 
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REAR WALL 








inch hole at each end and a %-inch 
hole in the middle. Take another piece 
of iron 4x4x6 inches and drill a \%4- 
inch hole in one end and a 3/16-inch 
hole at the other; bolt the two together 
with a 44-inch stove bolt; next bolt a 
small spring paper clip, such as you can 
buy at any 5 and 10-cent store, to the 
end of the short rod. Hang this on the 
trolley wires by stringing the wires thru 
the holes in the ends of the long bar. 
Tie a piece of fish cord to the junction 
of the two rods; run this to a pulley 
at the top of the splash plates, then 
back to the firing point thru one pulley 
fastened near the top of the windows 
down to another pulley at some con- 
venient point near the floor, up to an- 
other pulley near the first, and thence 
to the trolley. This will necessitate 
four small pulleys for each range, or if 
you can get two old sewing machine 
belt wheels, you can use these instead 
of two of the pulleys. It would be best 
to put a sheet of No. 20 iron along the 
floor to catch the splinters, as in time 
they will cut thru a floor. 

About 3 feet from the base of the 
splash sheet, set up on edge a 2x12 
plank with a 1x1x4-inch on top; inside 
of this run the conduits for the electric 
wires and use reflectors, as per cut, 
one at each target. If you want the 
best results, use no lights at all at the 
shooting point when shooting. 

The regulation target for a N. R. A. 
50-foot range is the one you would have 
to use; also the regulation 50-foot re- 
volver target. You can get any amount 
of these targets by writing to any of 
the ammunition companies. 

We would consider 95 to 98 a good 
score, but at the present time would 
attribute your low scores to lack of 
practice and the lights you are using. 

To become affiliated with the N. R. A. 
we have enclosed a membership slip. 
Write to this address for full informa- 
tion relative to forming a rifle club; 
also, you might write to any of the am- 
munition companies for their leaflets, 
“How to Organize a Rifle Club.” 

If you refer to an individual mem- 
bership in the N. R. A., we have en- 
closed a membership blank. The life 
membership is the only one to consider, 
as it entitles you to buy rifles and sup- 
plies, while an annual membership does 
not allow those privileges. 

The only way to purchase a Spring- 
field is thru an affiliated rifle club or 
life membership in the N. R. A.. The 
price is $26.65. 

The new Marine drift slide is simply 
a plain piece of steel with a peep hole 
in it and does away with the triangular 
sight above. The peep hole is .100-inch 
instead of .050 as in the regular type. 
The front sight is very similar to the 
present one in outline, except that it 
has a pronounced hook backward at the 
very top and is .100-inch thick instead 
of .050 us in the regular type.—Editor. 
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h Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of EIGHT CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement 
or inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to 
2 keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy 
a should be received by the first of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that 
D you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly 
1e by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified ad- 
e vertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
‘u 
si Kennel Department. FOX TERRIERS from registered hunt- 
J) ing stock of quality; intelligent, easily DOGS FOR SALE 
, —- Pine Croft Kennels, Olympia. 
ash. 7-3t 
7 OORANG AIREDALES] siccaeranes or at ies | A ea, Antes 
; d JIMP EYS, proprietor of the 
"Ss The 20th C eet Kennels of Tower Hill, A — pick from. Guar- 
e entury Ill., offers fox, wolf, coon, skunk, oppos- an r ted. 
n- All-round Dogs sum and rabbit hounds on 10 days’ trial; as represen 
n- also young dogs and puppies. 7-1t DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-it) 
e 
: WANTED—Well broken rot-tail Irish [299 Forest Sracer, DENvER, Coto. 
e Water Spaniel dog, between 1 and 4 
if years old. J. C. Howell, Salida, Colo. 
ie 7-1t IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 5 
‘a breeder and trainer. Registered stock, , 
genuine, curly- coated, rat-tail strain. 
st id ei z=) ante ee and trained dogs. 
1e M d W ll ercy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 7-1t 
: Sick Dogs Made We 
Ask forand get Sergeant’s Dog Medicines, Sure WANTED—Male wolf pup, Hudson Bay 
he Shot for worms, 60c; Condition Pills, a tonic, preferred. Green, 484 Capitol Ave. 
; 60c; Flea Soap, &5c; Blood Purifier, 60c; ete.| Atlanta, Go. ° 7-1t 
12 At your dealer’s or = sie ie 
de by — a a PRs oy > LIONHEART AIREDALES have made 
‘ic ‘ . ; end 3c mailing or Every Dog good with government hunters, pro- 
it ee ee » tae sapetay aie 008 Sane 20 cost for Ailment fessional trappers and particular sports- 
’ of game. They are trailers, tree-barkers and stayers. They men thruout the Northwest. In addition 
he will climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything from a F REE they are serving as companions and pro- 
rat toa bear. Their faithful and untiring watchfulness ape Seep whi * Op OS ee Bg ae 
he makes them the best of protectors for camp, home or es- tectors of childre n, stoc k dogs, watch 
tate. Their superior intelligence makes them the most Do Book dogs and retrievers in practically every 
. Seslnetie Gate tee latices or Gontiemen ond legal play- g state in the Union and Canada and are 
5 mates for children. They are the ideal dogs for farm and i t winning prizes at leading shows. Pedi- 
ve pop eg me Ge Re] BB og oe) greed puppies for sale right now. Also 
“e- farm dogs; trained hunters on lion, bear, wolf, bob-cat, Treatment Directions. registered dogs at stud that have helped 
coon, opossum, skunk, mink and rabbit; trained retrievers ° tree and kill more big game than anv 
nt on ducks, geese and water-fowl; police and watch dogs; Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc. Airedales offered at public stud in 
of pam ronal oh stag am Yt Sng» Aly eer Dept. 607 Richmond, Va. America. Lionheart Kennels, Box 1412 * 
Fox-hounds, Coon-hounds and Big Game-hounds; also dog a Anaconda, Mont. 7-1t 
medicines, dog foods and kennel supplies of all kinds >» 
od Illustrated and interesting catalog mailed for 10c, stamps > 
ld oe 1% NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf Arms 
ounds, English bloodhounds, Russian . 
he OORANG KENNELS ee American fox hounds, lion, 
A l t Breed Aivedal ters in the Weld cat, deer, wolf, ’coon and warmint dogs. 
A. The Dept oo ae aoe _ ph win Ma oe illustrated catalog, 10c 
. o Sty stamps. ookwood Kennels, Lexington, 
ip. cn stor’ | BUY, TRADE OR SELL 
1Aa- he I — beg me sic or bay be z= = | a Fone 
b; FOR SALE—Airedale pups whelped June ean Tenses and oft ation Kee of rifles, — 
a THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 12th. Chas. Walton, Box 498, Boulder, | sea high rede double guns, sutomatis and repeating Guan 
BERRY, KY., offer for saleSettersand Colo. 7-1t Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
ts, Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum half the express charges, Address 
m- Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Coonhounds and com- WM. R. BURKHARD, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale bination hunters for 148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1856 
>n- Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, coon, opossum, skunk, The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 
ife purchaser alone to judge the quality, squirrel etc. Big 
satisfaction guarant or money game hounds, rabbit —s_—s_" 
er, refunded. Sixty-eight page highly hounds, Airedales. , . " ms 
1p- illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- Young and trained FOR SALE—Winchester 20 gauge, model 
yes logue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 6-tf stock. talog ten ’12 ,hammerless; new, never fired; $60. 
1 cents. 3- Lock Box 21, Cambridge, Idaho. 7-1t 
’ KOR SALE — Very choice Llewellin, COVINDALE KENNELS a i a ee ta ae 
ng English, Irish setter pups and trained Covington, Teasesce FOR SALE—.22 Winchester automatic, 
or dogs; also Pointers, Irish Water Span- with 700 cartridges; perfect inside. 
‘he iels and Chesapeake Bay Retrievers in ee ee price, +e, =. 
both pups and trained dogs, thorobred SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose — 2 : acta ’ 
stock and good stock. Enclose stamps guaranteed to expel all worms from | ‘ egy ; ~ 
ply for lists. Don’t write unless you want dogs; harmless vegetable compound. 3 REMINGTON .380 pistols, new, in 
ole stock; we are too busy. Thorobred Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 36, $2; 75, $3.50. boxes, $30 each; 1912 Winchester, 12 
lar Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 2-tf Chemical Products Co., Ellsworth, Minn. modified, would sell for new, $45; 1912 
8-12t Winchester, 16 full, excellent condition, 
ch WANTED — Airedales, hounds, mastiffs $40; .30 Luger, new model, Sheard sight, ; 
pe. and Newfoundlands; puppies and MOUNTAIN-LRID Airedales, healthy, eXtra magazine, holster, pistol like new, 
the grown stock. We buy whole litters of husky, outdoor pups from hunters of $50; .32) Savage pistol, excellent con- : 
puppies. Write full particulars and low- royal breeding. Imported and American dition, $17; cast aluminum mould for ' 
it est price. If you wish to breed, board bred studs at service. Ozone Kennels 2%4-inch Lebew composition balls, $4. If 5 
the or buy a dog, send stamp for our price Fort Collins, Colo. 7-2t C. O. D. send $4 for gun and $2 for pis- : 
sad list. Buckeye Boarding Kennels, Box tol; will credit difference on bill. Leo 
A, La Rue, Ohio. 3-tf H. Heimburger, Oroville, Calif. 7-1t 
ai eas iia ae. BUCKHORN AIREDALES . cn 
LLEWELLIN SETTERS, pointers, best REGISTERED A. K. C .22 CALIBER rifle barrels, using the .22 , 
of blood. Wm. McGirk, 1305 Hewitt _ “ short, long rifle, or .22 W. R. F. cart- 
\ve., Everett, Wash. 7-2t With 20 yearsexperi- ridge, made accurate by relining with a 


breech to muzzle. Charles A. Diller, 
| COCKER SPANIELS—This famous ken- Garantee Breeding, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction Lock Box 534, Dayton, Ohio. 7-1t 
1 | nel breeds the world’s best English DR. DEACON T-tf WILLOWS, CAL, 

| and American hunting Cockers, exhibi- eee 2 

Yi tion and companion for children; puppies FOR SALE—Winchester shotgun 1912, 

\ only for sale; males, $20; females, $10. WALKER FOXHOUNDS, young. stock, 12 gauge, new, $50; Winchester car- 
Obo Cocker Kennels, “Atkinsen,” Den- for sale, $12.50. M. J. Peters, Route 4, bine 1895, .30-’06, new, $50. L. H. Living- 

xer, Colo. 2-tf Stuart, Iowa. 6-2t ston, Homestead, Fla. 7-1t 








"OR SALE—Pair of bear and lion dogs. 
4 and 5 years old: much experience: 
$100 takes them; will separate. J. C. 

















ence, we know how to 
breed the kindthatare 
real terrier. A lot of 
classy puppies from 
The Great Briargate 








liner of high grade. steel, accurately 
bored, rifled and chambered. The re- 
lined barrel is made to shoot the same 
cartridge accurately. as stamped on the 


Howe, Kernville, Calif. 7-1t Buckley and four 85 = barrel. Price $5, $5.25 or $5.50 for re- 

eee unting §lining a barrel 10 to 24, 26 or 28 inches 
7 = 2 bitches. June De- ‘ ° 99 
WOLF, stag and greyhounds, from one livery. Pups are in length. Any make or model of .22 


year up, $25 each and up; will have 
one litter of pups. Ben Ammon, Pony- 
lake, Neb. 7-1t 









raised in the open. A 
*| hardy, vigorous, kind 
The hunting instinct 
is bred in the bone. 











caliber barrel can be relined, no matte! 
how rusty or worn the bore may be, the 
bore of a relined barrel is new from 
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FOR SALE—Stevens No. 630 telescope, 8 





SHOOTERS—Send 55 cents and I will 











power, $10; .30-'06 .45 Colt revolver; send you the handiest shotgun pull- 
.25-20 S. §. reloading tools, all new. | thru you ever saw. Harry W. Coon, Box 
Want .38 Officer’s model; .32 Police | 191, Caldwell, Idaho/. 7-3t 
Positive; Winchester 5A telescope. E. : 
R. Page, Norman, Okla. 6-1t | SALE—Guaranteed new .32 Colt, 4-inch 
barrel, Positive Police revolver and 50 
FOR SALE—Empty shells, Krag and | cartridges, $35; Colt .45 automatic pistol, 
Springfield, cleaned, decapped; accept | holster and extra clip, excellent con- 
best offer per hundred. C. F. Long, La | dition, $39. C. C. Starker, Newcomers- 
Porte, Ind. 7-1t | town, Ohio. 7-1t 
WANTED—.303 Savage saddle gun and | GUNS, revolvers, Mauser, Luger and 
.250-3000 Savage; must be in perfect other automatic pistols. Trapper, 915 
condition. M. V. Brooks, Tuolumore, | No. 16th St., Boise, Idaho. 7-1t 
Calif. 7-1t 





Smith & Wesson .38 Special, 
plain sights, made be- 
This is a 
every 


FOR SALE— 

6%-inch barrel, 
fore the war but never used. 
brand new gun and perfect in 


way. First money order for $32.50 gets 
it. Also new Service Colt .44-40 with 
7%-inch barrel, plain sights. This gun 


in excellent condition and a bargain at 
$27.50. Send money order or certified 
check. <A. P. Ireland, 1517 23rd _ St., 
Sacramento, Calif. 7-1t 





WANTED—.45-90 empty § hand made 

“Everlasting” shells in the solid head 
kind or the real old solid head ones 
formerly used for black powder loads. 
L. R. Wyckoff, Manasquan, N. J. C-7-1t 


.25 H. P. SAVAGE, Marble _§ sighted, 

Marble cleaner, case, 2 boxes cart- 
ridges, absolutely new, $50 takes all. C. 
R. Hardenburgh, Dade City, Fla. 7-1t 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Remington 

auto loading shotgun, matted rib, 12 
gauge, full choke, gun crank condition, 
with case, price $70; will trade for high 
grade double barrel shotgun, 12 gauge. 
Harold Howard, 106 N. 1st Ave., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 7-1t 











UNLOADED dummy hand grenades used 

in training our soldiers, 50 cents each; 
nose caps of French 75 shells, $1 each; 
Swiss army rifle, $3.75; army bayonet, 
issue of 1900, 50 cents each. Raymond 
Haley, 31 Chamberlain Bldg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 7-1t 


CHAS. STANBRA, Gunsmith 


Shot guns rebored and choked. Rifles rebored, re: 
lined and rifled. Barrels and stocks built to order. 
All kinds of gun work a specialty. 8-121 
1315 Railroad Ave. Bellingham, Wash. 


OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, 
sold and exchanged; Kentucky flint- 














lock rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, 
guns, swords, powder horns, etc.; lists 
free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 "Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 2-tf 
HAND-LOADED ammunition, cast bul- 

lets and supplies. Charles T. Short, 
Inyokern, Cal. 6-2t 
FOR SALE—New Marble game getter, 


$15, or exchange for cocker’ spaniel 











pup. F. A. Hougendobler, Jerome, Ida. 
7-1t 

FOR SALE—.22 Colt. target revolver, 
fine condition, $27.50; .250-3000 Sav- 
age, new, $55. Ebersole, Rexburg, Se 
-1t 

SPORTSMEN, READ THIS—Why pur- 
chase second-hand guns which oft- 


times prove a sore disappointment when 
the opportunity for buying new ones at 
satisfactory prices is before you Write 
(enclosing stamp) stating what you 
want and be convinced. H. M. Bowers, 
Box 51, Holyoke, Colo. 7-tf 





FOR SALE—One .45 Government auto- 
matic Colt, absolutely new, with two 
extra magazines and 200 rounds ammu- 
nition, $30; one .44-40 single action Colt, 
new, 7%-inch barrel, $25; one Ideal re- 
loading outfit, with everything complete 
for loading 12 and 20 gauge shells, $20. 
G. E. Sivers, Box 547, Bridgeport, Conn. 
7-1t 





SALE—.30 Remington auto, practically 

new, Sheard gold front, Marble flexible 
rear, $55. Want—.44-40 Frontier, .38 
Special, perfect condition. Robt. Markle, 
Harlowton, Mont. 7-1t 


WANTED—Ballard muzzle-loading tar- 
get rifle. L. B. Rush, 253 Riv., Spokane, 
Wash. 7-1t 


FOR SALE—.256 Newton and case, in 
gun crank condition, $65. Elmer E. 
Teague, San Dimas, Calif. 7-1t 


S. & W. .22 Beckert, 6-inch, fine con- 
dition; want .38 or .45 Colt Auto. W. 
T. Clemes, Blissfield, Mich. 7-1t 


SEND TWO CENT stamp for firearm 
bargain list. Want Remington auto- 














matics. Walter Harrington, Carthage, 
Mo. 7-1t 
I HAVE a bran-new shotgun of a popu- 


lar make that I am willing to dispose 





of at a reduced price. O. H. Ladd, 926 
East 11th Ave., Denver, Colo. 7-tf-C 
SELL OR EXCHANGE—.45 Colt auto- 


matic; contains new wy oe extra 
magazine, $31; Colt .38 D. A., 4%-inch 
barrel, holster, like new, $27; .88 Smith 


& Wesson Special, 6-inch barrel, in 
original box, $30; .303 model 1914 En- 
field, like new, $35; .32 Colt automatic, 
$21; Colt .38 Police Positive Special, 4- 
inch barrel, like new, $31; .44 British 
Bull Dog, $5; two .36 Colt cap and ball 
revolvers, mold, flask, $17; .31 Colt cap 
and ball, $6. Wanted—Bisley and single 
action Colt and .25-20 or .32-20 Win- 
chester. Natolish, Stockbridge, 





.45 AUTO, new, $28; 9 m/m Lugger, and 
holster, used few times, $40. o.. ke 
Brittan, 233 Park Ave., Hoboken, *" = 





ACCURATE hand loaded ammunition 

for almost any gun in general use. 
Special loads developed. Sized, lubri- 
cated bullets (25 different) furnished or 
shells cleaned and resized 75c to $1.50 
per hundred. Enclose stamp. No cata- 
loges. N. L. Eivers, care Weber Arms, 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 7-1t 


.22 REMINGTON, '12 model, 
dition, Marble flexible rear, 
front, folding middle sight, $20. 

Rider, Pampa, Texas. 


SALE OR TRADE—Remingtons, Parker, 

Marlin, Winchesters, 12s and rifles; 
Colts; bargains for cash. Want auto- 
matics and revolvers. Write what you 
have, what you want. Ole Rodberg, Han- 
lontown, Iowa. 6-2t 





perfect con- 
Duplex 
is, 
7-1t 








BIG-GAME HUNTERS—lIt will pay you 

to write me about special loads for 
your high-power rifles. Charles T. Short. 
Inyokern, Cal. 6-2t 


Birds and Animals. 


RAISE Giant rabbits for me. I furnish 

breeders cheap and buy all you raise 
at 30c to 60c per Ib., alive. Hundreds 
make big money. Send 10c for Breeder’s 
Instruction Booklet, contract, price list 

















etc. Frank R. Cross, 6407 Ridge, St. 
Louis, Mo. 10-12t 
TRAPPERS — “Thirty Home Made 

Traps,” all illustrated. Get mink, 
skunk, ete., dead or alive. Postpaid, 
60c. Wee-Sho-U Co., Western Market 
Station, Detroit, Mich. 7-1t 
WANTE foxes, mink, marten, 

fisher, bear, other animals; circular 
free. Chas. Bumbaugh, Quincy, Pa. 7-1t 





Books and Magazines. 





.250-3000 Savage bullets, 
soft spitzer point, 87 grains, $2.25 per 
hundred, prepaid. Your empty .250-3000's 
reloaded perfectly, any load, 40c per 20 
> Byron E. Cottrell, Harrison Valley, 
a. 7-1t 


metal patched, 





20 DEADWOOD DICK stories for $1, 

postpaid; each one a complete story— 
road agents, western detectives and ad- 
venture about the old “West;” real hair- 
raisers. Address O. K. Pub. Co., 719 
Thatcher Way, Decatur, III. 5-tf 
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Homesteads and Lands. 





$5 DOWN, $5 monthly, five acres fruit, 

poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. H. 
Hubbard, 1973 No. Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 5-4t 


SHAWNEE, OKLA., 
farming country. 

cultural booklet. 

Shawnee, Okla. 


Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


JUST GIRLS—25 post cards of girls, 25, 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) Address 
Oo. Bs . Co., Decatur, Il. 10-ti 


BEAUTIFUL hand-colored photographs 

of Adirondacks; monted 8x10 sample, 
35 cents. Evan C. Douglas, Saranac 
Lake, New York. 7-2t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 





center of a great 
Write for free agri- 
Board of Con. 

















FOR SALE—Beautiful summer hotel (27 

bedrooms) and 2a oup of nine cottages 
in Platte Cafion, Colo, the heart of the 
Colorado Rockies, 64 miles from Denxer, 
elevation 8,000 feet; price, $40,000. Party 
must sell on account of health. Address 
Mrs. H. M. C., care of Outdoor Life. 6-3t-c 


THE BIG-GAME fields of British Colum- 

bia and Washington for moose, cari- 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


CARIBOO, B. C.—Moose, caribou and 

grizzly. Try a late fall and early win- 
ter combination hunting and trapping 
outing with us. For information write 














Thompson Bros., Barkerville, B. C. 7-2t 
Stamps, Coins, Curios. 
MARINE SHELLS and curios. My illus- 


trated catalog and a_ showy shell 
mailed for 10c. Chas B. Lungren, Box 
565, Ozona, Fla. 6-tf 





Taxidermy. 





WANTED — Taxidermist on big-game 

heads, rugs, birds; state experience, 
age and wages. Stainsky Fur & Taxi- 
dermy Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 6-2t 


LET US tan your hide, do your head 

mounting and rug work. Catalog on 
request. The ee Frisian Fur Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 8-12t 


GLASS 








FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
gg oe — of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. prices. Save money. Getour ne, 
‘Omaha 


3 Y b S log 66. Tt 66 Tt is FREE, Write for one today. 


School of Taxidermy. Elwood B 





Wild Duck Attractions. 





WILD DUCKS and fish thrive in a 

natural environment; establish feed- 
ing grounds of wild celery, wild rice, 
ete., for them. Orders now booked for 
fall planting. Write Terrell, Naturalist, 
Dept. B-99, Oshkosh, Wis. 7-1t 





Miscellaneous. 





ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, catarrh, piles, 

cancer, old sores, dandruff, rheuma- 
tism, tetter, sore eyes, neuralgia, stiff 
joints, sore ‘throat, St. Vitus Dance, bar- 
ber’s itch, acne, lockjaw—ON MAN. N 
DOGS—mange, eczema, ear canker, goi- 
tre, sore eyes. Cured without drugs or 
no ‘charge. Write for particulars. Eczema 
Remedy Co., Dept. O, Hot Springs, Fst 7 








USED and _ rebuilt motorcycles, all 

makes, lowest prices, guaranteed and 
shipped on approval; overhauled by ex- 
perts. We furnish bank references; send 
stamp for free list L and new sales plan. 
Floyd Clymer, largest motorcycle dealer 
in the West, Denver, Colo. 4-4t 
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GATHER GINSENG, $15; belladonna, $40 

pound, or grow them yourself; 200 
seeds of each with instructions, postpaid, 
$1. Twitchell, West Milan, N. H. 6-2t 
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GYPSY LIFE-MODERNIZED! 





LEARN FLYING—We build and _ ship 

knocked down to you, or you build 
from our blue prints, on installments, 
“Motor Cycle’ biplane capable of doing 
56 miles an hour for a two-hour period. 
Write us for specifications. Irwin Air- 
craft Company, Peoples Bank Bldg.., 
Sacramento, Calif. 7-1t 





BROTHER—Pleasant root easily, inex- 

pensively overcomes any tobacco habit. 
Fine for stomach. Send address. Philip 
Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 6-2t 


TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no 
pay; 1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tf 








RUBBER BOOTS, Canvas waders, rubber 
shoes repaired. Get Hopkins Repair 
Kit. 426 18th street, Denver, Colo. T7-1t 





$25 UP, guaranteed rebuilt motorcycles, 

Henderson, Excelsior, Indian, Harley- 
Davidson. Bicycles $5 up. Tires and 
accessories at wholesale. Illustrated 
bulletin A free. Ash Motor Corporation, 
162 No. Clinton Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


7-tf 





WANTED—2Zeiss, six X stenor model, 

Schutz perplex, Hensholdt prism bi- 
pees Maplewood Kennels, Carthage, 
Mo. 7-1t 

















Pa 











PAIR NEW WEISS 8X prism binoculars, 
first $42.50. Walter Harrington, 
Carthage, Mo. 7-1t 


FOR SALE—Shakespeare level winding 

reel, in perfect condition, in full 
leather case, $10. G. W. Artwein, Buck- 
lin, Kans. 7-1t 


FOR SALE—-Pflueger Supreme level 

winding and Anti-Back Lash _ reel, 
new, never been used, in leather case, 
$12.50. E. M. Fance, 567 Dorr St., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 7-1t 


GENUINE CARL ZEISS binoculars, one 

pair 8X German officer’s binoculars 
without case, $75; one pair 6X with 
leather case, $72. Both are genuine and 
in good condition. First money order 
takes them. Jos. Battersby, P. O. Box 
471, Philadelphia, Pa. 7-1t 

















ST-STU-T-T-TERING and stammering 

cured at home. Instructive booklet 
free. Walter McDonnell, 153 Potomac 
Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 7-3t 


FOR SALE—1-A Rexo camera, equipped 

with F:6.3 Wollensak lens in Optimo 
shutter; just like new, $42.50. L. H. 
Tanquary, Rupert, Idaho. 7-1t 


WANTED—8x prism binoculars, Paul 
Weiss or Bausch & Lomb. Oscar Vil- 
land, Westby, Wis. 7-1t 











WHY suffer ingrown nails and chil- 

blains? Cured; no knife, no _ pain; 
quick relief and a cure or money back. 
Circular free. Eugene Eaton, Brandon, 
Ore. 7-12t 





Tell ’em you saw it in Outdoor Life. 











DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


Do you want better 


RESULTS ? 


We give personal attention, use 
the best paper and spend the time 
needed to get the most out of 
each negative. Our price is high, 


BUT THE QUALITY OF OUR 
WORK IS HIGHER. 
To introduce our work: 
1 dozen 3% x 544 prints $1.20 











Announcing the camp-de-luxe, designed to meet the exacting wants of ths 
man who demands the maximum pleasures of camping. 


Imagine a nine by six room, electrically-lighted, containing a lounge, kitch- 
enette, focd lockers, ice chest, full-length clothes closets, running water 
available at all times, together witn two double beds, which can be 
opened out in less than two minutes! 


And, add to these exceptional lightness—accessible equipment— attachability 
to any make of car. 


These are only a few of the features that make this auto-bungalow the only 
practicable, comfortable and luxurious vehicle for touring and camping. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


G. CARL ADAMS, Farmingdale, Long Island, New York 

















ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with our JULY number 


Outdoor Life 


will sell on the news-stands at 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
Until July 1, however, we shall accept subscriptions at the 
old rate of $2 a year; $4 for two years. Orders must be in 
our office not later than July 1, 1920. If you want to con- 
tinue reading Outdoor Life, which at the new price will be 
better, larger and more attractive than ever, fill out the 
coupon printed below and send remittance for either the 


one year or the two year rate designated. 
Sign, tear off and mail this coupon today 


Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. Ju 


I enclose $___..... .for which send me Outdoor Life for____...-. | 1920 


State whether NEW [] or RENEWAL a 


EERE aS ie hae ee Ol eee! ee Se a ae Pa Be 
L. A.WATERS, Inc. ARE 
638 University Block “cots age Se abet a ai oc aaa 
Syracuse, New York. ee: a ee ree 
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X 199—Boy Scouts Shelter 
Tents. Genuine shelter or 
**pup”’ tents used by Yanks in 
France. Just the thing for 
hunters, campers, hiking trips. 
Waterproof. Complete with 


poles delivered $3075 


illustration 


X149— Army | Folding Cot. 


porch or camp. 

hly repaired and reclaimed. 

Much stronger than ordinary com- 
mercial cot eighs only a few 
ind folds into compact, 

lle Ades it- 
. 6 ft.. 2in 


$3.95 


poles. price deli 


rT 
~ 





X 228—Military Axe. Made 
of highly tempered steel, keen 


ia See 


X 100—Turo Camp Tents. Very \134—Cartridge Belt. 
fine Olive Drab Army Duck Almost Made of strong fe. 
- asnew. Comes in two sections. 
uttoned together making tent 7x12 
with 2 1-3 ft. sidewalls. 
can be attached to auto. Complet t 
3 with poles as shown in the above 


X 101—One section complete with 
vered $14.00 X300—Folding Frying Pan. Just 

thing every camper, prospector 
and Boy Scout has been wanting— 
@ practical fry pan with folding 
handle. Costs no more than 








. Army Goods Bargains for Campers 


Immense purchase of new and used goods offered direct to you at money- 
saving prices. Order direct from this advertisement. 


We Pay Transportation Charges 


aki web- 

bing. A convenience for 
x every hunter and camper. 

alf section © Nine pockets for shells, 


price delivered 45c 





$28.00 





X238—Folding Camp 
Stove. Handiest and 
most compact stove made. 
Enclosed within the steel 






old style pan. Size 9 in. diameter. 
price 
delivered 








c 
ine for work, outing, etc. 
ves good clothes. Give 


ives, . 7aC 


X112—Army 
Breeches — Olive 
Drab Co 


regular 
75c 








ease. Handle for carrying. 
Finished in black enamel. 
Stove folded is only 14 1-2 


i 1 " long. Small enough 
cutting edge, genuine hickory X 256—Play Tent. Made from inches 
handie For gato trip, hunting, best Army Shelter Tents, Ex. be Hy fe & maxtor 75 
ping, fishing. tra fine weave aterproof. ze deliver ° 
price delivered $1.92 6 ft. square, 2 ft. wall and 41-2 ft. 


X137—Olive Drab Blankets. 
Reclaimed by government 
methods. Practically like new. 
Genuine wool. For camping 


pave diitiwes $5.75 


high in center, complete with poles. 
price delivered $8.95 





X99—U.S. Pyramidal Tent, 
khaki color. Size 16 ft. square; 
8 ft. side walls: 11 ft. center. 
In splendid condition. Wonder- 
ful for touring, camping and 
summer use. Complete with 


poles and stakes, $42.75 


price delivered 


“*S”’ hooks 





X 268- Army Camp Fire 
frons for open fire 
cooking. Consists of two 
uprights,3 ft high, straight 
piece to drive in ground, 
top turned over into hook, 
one cross bar 5 ft. tong, 6 

Fine for open 

air cooking for campers 

and Boy Scouts 
per set delivered 


$2.95 


highly tempeted steel. 


tor. For the 
trapper and the outin 
trip. Complete wit 
leather holster. 





X165',—ArmyHav- 
ersack. Extra 
strong Olive Drab Canvas 
with harness to go over 
the shoulders. Used by 
Doughboys inFrance Fine 
for hunters, tourists and 
cross - country walkers, 


te. 
price delivered 95 





X227—Hunting 
Knife. Is made of 
fine quality hardwood 


handle. Hand protec- 
unter, 


price‘del. $ 1 92 





Olive Drab Skirt 


reclaimed U. . rmy 
shelter tents. Most durable 
outin ent for women 


X 293—Outing Skirt 
made of 


X108—Army Can- 
teen. Canvas cov- oy amy fre "Gine tee 
cgi ia A yy 
ut wa ignt. or A 
So eee 
delivered S5Sc Setverea . 92-95 
X237—Army Mess 


Kit. Made of alum- 

inum. Tight fititng 

$ over. yo 
rying pan and plate. 

Just the thing for boy 

=. campers, and 
flunters, etc. 

price deliverea 85cC 











X198—Cam 


Grate. For cook- 
ing over coals or flame. Made of 
heavy wire rods. When legs (14in 


vertisement. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


You are safe in ordering direct from this ad- 
If you are not perfectly satisfied, your 


money will be promptly refunded. 








Order 
Now! 


Big demand for these 
bargains means we fi 
will be out of stock gins 





























mpage peak: Carnie-Goudie Mig. Co. |ivstine rey) Sistas 
latform for pots ans Over on hand now. anil 
the tre _— ae Dept. X Kansas City, Mo. 

PAT. e ° 
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MADE E SYA 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, deadly ad- 
dition to the modern shotgun. Makes good shots 
of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—NO MORE GUESS WORK. Made of 
blued steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 
12, 16, 20, 28 gauges. Doublegunsonly. Postpaid, 
$2.50, including booklet, “Wing Shooting Made 
Easy.” Booklet alone sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
Teaches the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
Room 140, 116 West 39th St., New York 


ADJUSTABLE 
The KERR Gun’ sinc 
WEBBING OR LEATHER FOR ALL RIFLES 
Used by Army, Navy and Marine Corps 

AN AID TO ACCURACY 
Ask your dealer or write us 
MANUFACTURING & SALES CORP. 

40 Cedar St. NEW YORK 




















No outing is just right un- 
less there is a Kodak in 
thecrowd. Takea 
good supply of 
films for there will 
be lots to photograph. 
Haanstad’s developing 
and printing is of a 
known quality and is 
done with care. Mail 
us your film rolls for 
prompt service. 


Haanstad’s Camera Shop 
404 Sixteenth St. 





Denver, Colo. 

















Hensoldts 
RifleSights 
Pocket 


eae 
a 


Full Line in Hensoldts 


Binoculars n 
Distributor: Rangefinder 
R. NOSKE 








644 Market St., Sen Francisco. 














Strong 
Durable 
Invisible 
in Water 


“I will get another 
Joe Welsh Leader— 
if this one ever wears 
out.” 

writes a world-famed 
angler. 





3ft.lengths - - 25c 
6 ft.lengths - - 50c 
9ft.lengths - - 75c 


A Blue Devil Darn- 
ing Needle will be in- 
cluded in your order 
for 50c 











Tell ’em you saw it in Outdoor Life. 
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Man alive— 
Listen! 





You can smoke Camels 
till the cows come home 
without tiring your taste! 


AMELS bring to you every joy you 

ever looked for in acigarette! They 

are so new to your taste, so delightful 

in their mellow mildness and flavor, and 

so refreshing, you will marvel that so 

m= much enjoyment could be put into a 
# cigarette! 


Camels quality is as unusual as 

Camels expert blend of choice Turkish 

a and choice Domestic tobaccos which 

you will prefer to either kind of to- 

bacco smoked straight! No matter 

how liberally you smoke, Camels never 
will tire your taste! 


You will marvel at Camels smooth 
body. And, your delight will also be 
keen when you realize that Camels 
leave no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste 
nor unpleasant cigaretty odor. 


For your own personal 
proof, compare Camels 
with any cigarette in the 
world at any price. 














Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) 
in a glassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend 
this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. Winston-Salem, N. C. 














... aid at famous ocean playgrounds 


A fatt: 


Fatima is steadily the largest-selling cigarette at all 
of these (and other) fashionable resorts: 










Atlantic City Long Beach 

ae ; THE Nassau 

[THE New AMBASSADOR : 5 

Narragansett Pier 
‘THE CasINo 

THE MarwsBorouce-BLENHEIM Pisles Baath 


THE BREAKERS 


THE TRAYWVORE THE BREAKERS 
—and even at the exclusive Newport Casino, 
Fatima’s sales are equalled by those of only one 
other cigarette—an ye high-priced brand. 


Kiggertonitz rs Iobasea® 


KATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 


For a real reason— 
se a ad * 799 
Just enough Turkish 
Expensive, straight Turkish 
cigarettes contain toc muck Turkish 
for steady smoking. They ae over- 
tichand heavy. And manyTurkish 













blends contuin too dittle Turkish. 
They are disappointing in taste. 
Fatima, on the ohne hand, contains 
“rust enough Turkish” jule enough 
to please the taste without raising 
any question of ‘Show many.”’ 





